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AVAILABLE FOR SERVICE TO THE POOR. THE TRAINING PROGRAM 
DESCRIBED IS DIVIDED INTO TWO PHASES— INITIAL TRAINING AND 
INSERVICE TRAINING. SUBJECTS COVERED INCLUDE— (1) CONCEPTS OF 
THE WAR ON POVERTY, (2) THE NATURE OF POVERTY, (3) THE 
CULTURE OF POVERTY, (4) ORIENTATION TO NEGRO AND 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN FAMILIES, (5) FAMILY AGENT PROCEDURES, (6) 
ORIENTATION TO THE PROBATION DEPARTMENT, (7) TECHNIQUES FOR 
AND WORK OF FAMILY AGENTS, AND ( 8 ) THE ROLE OF THE 
SUPERVISOR. THE FAMILY AGENT PROGRAM EVALUATION SECTION 
describes the services offered to 235 FAMILIES, AND PRESENTS 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FAMILIES AS WELL AS 
RESEARCH INTO THE LIFE STYLES OF THE POOR. THE STUDY EXAMINES 
familial goals, resources, and PROCESSES, AND IT FORMS 
COMPARISONS AMONG ANGLO, MEXICAN-AMERICAN, AND NEGRO FAMILIES 
BASED ON THESE THREE VARIABLES. THE ROLE OF THE FAMILY AGENT 
AS AN EFFECTIVE AID TO THE POOR IS EXPLORED. DEMOGRAPHIC AND 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FAMILY AGENTS AND CRITERIA 
FOR THE PREDICTION OF SUCCESS ARE EXPLORED. OVERALL 
CONCLUSIONS INDICATE THAT, POTENTIALLY SUCCESSFUL FAMILY 
AGENTS CAN BE RECRUITED, 'DENTIFIED, AND TRAINED TO RENDER A 
VALUABLE SERVICE, AND LOW-INCOME MULTI-PROBLEM FAMILIES 
DISPLAYING A VARIETY OF FAMILY STYLES AND PROBLEMS WILL 
ACCEPT AND BENEFIT FROM THESE SERVICES. (SF) 
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This manual is both a text and a project report* It describes s 
^ career which was developed over a three year period and tested in a 

Initiated by the Keumeyer Foundation and later 
OnnSr^ 4*^ demonstration grant from the Office of Economic 

Opportunity, the Family Agent task described herein is one of a series of 
explorations of practical ways of extending services to the poor. This * 

“y should not be confSsed wiS %o- 
grams designed to provide jobs for the poor* Rather, it uses as its basic 
personnel pwple whose life experiences and talents are not ordinarily 
dJmrM'’»re” oo^ihies - women of comfortable means whose^ 

*"®"hy hours a week avall- 
Carefully selected, trained and supervised, 
these people era not only provide useful service as semi-professional 
adjuncts to understaffed social agencies, but perhaps more importantly, 

ThrFrallv a **'« isolated poor! 

TOe Fandly ^ent rad the families she serves thus Jointly become a junc- 

“*® culture into L ghetto rat 

the problems of the ghetto into the larger culture. 

dev.inn=a Pa^ly Apnt is one of a number of semi-professional roles 

‘he extent to which a multi-service nelghboriiood 
could be staffed by part-time reimbursed volunteers working under 

'®*^'^®'“ professionals. Altogether, fourteen different 
services were constructed rad operated with this staffing pattern, and 
are described in the final report of the Professional Service Corps. 

Because of the wide interest in the Family Agent role, this 

J!Seria?'‘?r “<• some of the descriptive 

report, so that the reader can get some picture 
of the context in which this demonstration was conducted. 

the the Family Agent is, herself, a significant member of 

the larger culture, she cannot be dismissed by the agencies to which she 
ntroduces the families with whom she works. As an advocate of the poor, 
she is a potent agent for institutional change in a way that the poor 

cannot be. Perhaps the most Important outcome of this program 

raracv%nrnr.'f these semi-professionals into a larger privafr 
agency and a state agency at the completion of the demonstration. The 

^ogram described herein has now been institutionalized rad is continuing, 
men the possibility of closing existed, over SCO residents of the taw? 
area signed a petition for its continuance* ® 

»«i -4 manual includes, in some detail, the training content, 

matpwfia structure and the evaluation 

materials and findings of the Family Agent portion of the project* 
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CHAPTER I 



WHY THE PROGRAM WAS DEVELOPED 



OveMptcMctZLzcUion, Traditionally, services to people have been 
organized around problem*-centered agencies. Specialization by problem area 
has followed as a natural consequence of the organization of university 
curricula around specific categories of knowledge and the ensuing drive 
toward increasing specialization within professional and industrial fields. 

As applied to persons in need of massive reorientation to the 
larger culture, this specialization has added additional burdens of adjust- 
ment to their already difficult lot. A person in need must know his own 
situation well enough to select from the welter of agencies those which 
deal with his problems. If he has cwo or more problems - which may be 
intimately Interrelated - he may need to go to two or more agencies, only 
to find himself eligible for one, ineligible for another, and on a waiting 
list for a third. While his problems are Interrelated, he is likely to 
find that the agencies are not. 

Aside from the peculiar situation we pose when we try to segment 
whole people and families into academically defined problem areas, we have 
long recognized that multifaceted simultaneous approaches to whole people 
and their habitat are our only hope in bringing about the soclal-pschologl- 
cal changes necessary to permit people to escape from the non-culture of 
poverty. 



The multifaceted program, of which this is a central part, is an 
attempt to help revitalize a community and its people by linking together 
(a) an Integrated and interlocking group of services and (b) the needs per- 
ceived by the victims of impoverishment themselves, and afislsted in this 
through a two-way interaction with successful members of the dominant 
culture. It provides programs aimed at every age group, and is structured 
to deal with whole people, whole families, and a whole community. 

The program is non-tradltlonal in a number of ways: 

A. It is person-centered, not problem centered. 

B. Its services are primarily in the field and are not 
physically centralized. 

C. Its programs have developed in response to the needs 
of the indigenous populations, not professional prescription. 
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Do It Is staffed by persons whose talents have been 
largely unused " educated married women » retired men and women» 
low-income college students and the Indigenous poor themselves - 
all of whom are available for part-time service only. 

This demonstration program in the use of part-time personnel to 
eventuate cross-cultural understanding and familial self-sufficiency was 
initiated by the Neumeyer Foundation^ a non-profit » non-sectarian private 
philanthropy » whose personnel began studying the area In 1962. After Its 
initial year of operation, sup^'lementary funds were received through the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to expand the program. 

Sho/Uagc6 in ?fioiU6ionaZ ManpowpA - A New Conce,pt in PeMonneZ: 

The, Pno{e^6ioncit Service Co^p6* This program, like others with similar 
goals, requires a wide variety of trained and talented people. It is obvious 
that the present shortage of such personnel for full-time employment makes 
it unlikely that they could be found in sufficient numbers or employed at 
reasonable cost to meet the needs of the new programs to combat poverty. 

This reality of the professional job market pertains throughout 
the United States. It is one of the major purposes of this project to 
develop and demonstrate a method of developing and utilizing new sources 
of educated personnel. There are two major pools of talented manpower that 
have been relatively untapped In the United States - educated women with 
school-age children, and retired and semi-retired men and women. These 
groups have in common the fact that they are only available for part-time 
employment, and that, with significant exceptions, their skills and train- 
able talents In the helping professions represent separate fragments of 
the more complexly professionalized roles represented by full-time workers 
in social welfare and education. 

Because, we believe, of cultural lag In the helping professions, 
we have found first of all, a reluctance on the part of social and educa- 
tional agencies to use people on a part-time basis, and secondly, an 
unwillingness to concede that newly won professional status Includes many 
tasks which can be fragmented and taught to more generally educated people 
in a relatively brief period of time. 

There is ample evidence from both medicine and the field of 
youth development that such fragmentation can be done successfully, and 
that further, such development of technicians can allow more effective 
utilization of scarce professional personnel. 

The largest group of presently virtually unused professional 
and rapidly trainable personnel are college educated women who have school- 
age children. There are, in every city and town, women who can be 
characterized as follows: 

Ao They received university training c^d worked at a 
profession before beginning their families. 

Be Their children are now at school. While these 
women do not need a job for economic reasons, they wish to 
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put their free hours to work in socially useful and intellectually 
satisfying ways. 

C. They are unifilling to take full-time jobs because family 
responsibilities are still too great for such time investment. 

D. They are disinterested in the traditional fund raising 
and clerical tasks which most agencies assign to volunteers ^ 
regardless of their backgrounds. 

E. They are interested in the satisfactions of direct 
service to others and the rewards of professional work. 

F. They possess a wide variety of "life skills" lacking 
in many persons in culturally deprived areas. 

Similarly, many retired people find themselves with time and skills 
they wish to put into constructive community use. Fund raising and committee 
membership often do not use their primary talents. 

It is in recognition of these observations that the Neumeyer 
Foundation organized the Professional Service Corps — for the recruitment 
and utilization of both professionally trained and rapidly trainable persons 
for part-time assignments in community service. Members of this group are 
provided training and supervision in their assignments by professionals, 
and are paid two dollars per hour for their time. They are thus employees, 
not strictly volunteers; while their remuneration is nominal, it is suffi- 
cient in size and meaning to avoid the problems which beset many volunteer 
programs. 
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To demonstrate to public and private agencies that part-time 
professional staffs can be an administrably practical approach to manpower 
needs. Professional Service Corps staff members are used extensively in 
their programs. 

The central position in this program is the Family Agent, who, 
among other things, acts as a role model and diffuser of the larger culture 

among the poor. We see this as necessary for reasons which are due in part 
to urban geography. 

CunJiznt TAcndi in U^anization, The city of the last century 
could be described as a series of concentric circles describing a gradua- 
tion of socio-economic regions. The central circle is where most people 
worked; around this were the poorest neighborhoods. Gradually the neighbor- 
hoods improved as one went further from the center. This construction of 
a city meant that on every working day wealthier people were made aware of 
how poorer people lived. And on every working day, poorer children saw 
what wealthier people looked like and how they behar^ed. 

We believe that this interaction served Important purposes in 
many people’s lives. We think that the concrete interaction gave children 
concrete guides and motives for self improvement. We believe further, it 
helped concretize and produce direct applications of the Christian ethic 
of helping one's fellow. 
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The city of the last century is certainly not Los Angeles in 
the 1960* s, nor most other American cities* With the wide-spread use of 
sutomobiles and the resultant development of suburbs » we now cross the 
city on freeways and thruways which screen from our view every neighbor- 
hood between our destinations* We have virtually destroyed opportunities 
for communication and perception between. the poor and others* 

By recruiting professional personnel from the larger society 
for part-time employment, we not only provide needed services at low cost 
without ’’raiding” other agencies, we also provide an intimate contact 
between cultures - a contact that affects both - and a contact that should 
reverberate throughout the power and opinion leaders of both groups* We 
think that this contact, and its consequences may by itself produce more 
ppportunities, but perhaps as important, provide an intimate understanding 
of the problems and culture of poverty in the larger society* With this 
understanding developing in a group who are already cognizant of, and 
skilled in the area of community action, social change can be significantly 
effected* Important as it is for the poor to develop the skills and 
attitudes necessary for assimilation, it is equally important that the 
larger society become avare of, and deal with those factors and institu- 
tions which now restrict the ability of the poor to partake of the larger 
culture* Roles are reciprocal and the Family Agent as a link between the 
poor and the middle class acts as an agent to effect change in both the 
behavior of the poor and of the middle class* 
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A CHAPTER II 

! ^ 

i APPLICATION, SCREENING AND SELECTION OF FAMILY AGENTS 

HP 

No Family Agents were directly recruited; some heard of the 
program from professional contacts within the field; from program reports 
in the mass media, and from presentations made to local professional and 
^ civil groups. Over 3,000 telephone inquiries about employment in the pro- 

gram were received* At the time of inquiry the potential applicant was 
informed of the rate of pay, $2,00 an hour, of the fact that travel time 
and expenses were not reimbursable, and that a time commitment of ten 
hours a week was required. This information served to discourage most 
of the potential applicants; those who were interested were sent a descfip>» 
tion of the Professional Service Corps Program and an application form, 

(See Training Kit: 1 and 2) 
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A total of over 800 applications were mailed out; of these, 

322 were returned and evaluated; 133 were judged acceptable for training 
after interview; 88 actually received training, of which 68 were assigned 
as Family Agents, A more detailed discussion of this is found later in 
this manual* About one out of five actual applicants for employment were 
ultimately assigned as Family Agents, 

The selection of persons to serve as Family Agents is a most 
critical task, since the success of the program depends in large part on 
the sensitivity and skill of those staff members who are in direct and 
intimate contact with the families. After paper evaluation of the appli- 
cants, a one-hour interview was scheduled. All interviewing and selection 
was done by a sociologist with experience in community organization, social 
welfare, and in the training and supervision of volunteers in public and 
private agencies* The interviewer had developed the concept of the Family 
Agent, developed the program in conjunction with the agencies in the community, 
and organized and administered the training program. The interview was open- 
ended; criteria in three general areas were used: 

A, Life skills, education and technical competence 

B, General attitudes and traits 

C, Personal adjustment, communication and interpersonal 
skills. 

Skills and competence of Family Agent applicants were judged 
from the education and experience as indicated by both the application 
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a^d fvom the Initial Interview. In the general context of acting as an 
advocate for the family, providing services and finding sources of referrals, 
experience has shown that Family Agents need competence In the following 

areas : 



Home Management 

A. Hou&'tAg* Able to help family find resources to Improve 
general housing conditions; provide Information or seek services 
for Insect or rodent control; help locate more adequate housing 
If necessary; understand terms of lease or mortgage; negotiate 
with landlord or seek legal aid when needed. Help family develop 
understanding of need. for arrangement of space for privacy and 
attractiveness of home. 

B. Hofnz f iUiyU6 flings » Able to give advice on upkeep of 
furnishings, both maintenance and sanitary procedures. Help 
family develop or maintain Interest In improving existing house- 
hold furnishings, understand basic care and cleaning of home, 
furnishings and appliances. 

C. Nut/uXion and food P^epa/uztcon, Understand cultural 
differences in basic eating patterns, and within this framework 
help family develop adequate nutrltlo^r standards. Have basic 
knowledge of protein, vitamin and sanitary standards for good 
health, as well as proper storage and cooking methods to 
maintain food values. 

D. Ctothing^ Understand appropriate dress for various 

occasions and help family maintain clothing within limits of 
budgets: Sewing, upkeep, laundry and dry cleaning. Able to 

guide family in shopping for low cost, durable clothing. 

E. BudgeXcng and Momg Managem&nt* Understand basic 

principles of budget planning; help family develop Immediate 
and long-range budgeting plans and goals* Understand time- 
payment advantages, disadvantages and costs; able to Interpret 
to family Interest rates r,nd terms of time-payment contracts. 
Where to borrow money: Banks, credit unions, finance companies; 

retail outlets which sell on credit* Able to understand and 
avoid consumer traps and usurious Interest rates. Where to 
seek help for consumer fraud. 



Family Life Management 

A. HzaiXh, Understand and be able to Interpret general 
health needs and procedures as outlined by physicians, dentists, 
nurses and other medical personnel to clients and families of 
clients* Recognize failures in communication, and be able to 
report and interpret to both professionals and family members. 
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Understand and be able to communicate the importance of 
regular 9 routine health check-ups , immunization programs , 
pre-natal clinics and family planning. 

Knowledge of community resources for medical, dental and 
other health related services. Availability of free and low 

cost medical services, eligibility requirements and methods of 
payment • 



B. HdoZth- Understand principles of good mental 

hygiene, how to spot extreme mental disturbance and where to 
refer. 



C. VamLiy PlamUng, Understand, accept and be able to 
inform eligible members of families of existing services; able 
to recognize when failures in communication occur, and able to 
interpret to professionals and families. 

D, CfUZd CcjLt and Re<vUng, 

1« Physical Cares Know good personal hygiene, 
adequate diet, sleeping arrangements and supervision; help 
family work towards achieving these. 

2« Early Emotional Growths Understand importance of 
early maternal affection and care, early intellectual 
stimulation, importance of developing language as a tool 
of learning. Recognize need for role models of behavior; 
proper discipline and control without physical or mental 
cruelty. Emphasize developmental play, cooperative learn- 
ing with peer group, constructive recreation. Understand 
importance to young child ofs Development of self-worth, 
competence and sense of identity, 

3, School-Age and Older Children. Supervising 
teenagers for both freedom and responsibilities; relation- 
ship to authority, school and community responsibilities. 
Dealing with sex education and behavior. Able to interpret 
importance of achievement in developing mature personality, 
and to help older children find resources and outlets for 
expanding interests. 



Education 

j t- to interpret importance of education, good 

study habits and regular attendance at school. Understand organization of 
school, services offered, school personnel standards. Structure of public 
schools! the school board, superintendent of schools, principal, teachers, 
attendance officers, nurse and social workers. Able to understand, inter- 
pret and if necessary appeal school procedures to right authority. Locate 
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for 8 d«cLi^.h^ ^ P“8'“ns, special education progra^ 

«on u ?• ®”^ family "embers to adult educa- 

s^oiaMMn‘’he?f ^^"0 «urces "f 

scholarship help, self-help programs, government subsidies. 



Employment - Job StatuQ 

idenMfv community resources for job training and employment. Help 

i^ntify, motivate and transport job eligibles to Listing sources of 

sSkiM*Lolo^ent^di^ interpret to family members methods for 

seeking employment directly, how to make a favorable impression on employer. 




fiim-ti*. 4 Families Servedt Understand and be able to interpret to 

and^draft^M^t««r°''®‘’“'?f’ security, unemployment compensation 

actlrtJerand ^ needed, transport family members to community 

Mtl^! "eetlnga for recreation, advancement as well as social 



ineoni* »,»«• barger Communities: Able to Interpret problems of low 
com^nltThn h needed changes In opportunity and structure of larger 
tSToir? fo clv^raUr "f®?” sitisens. Willing to Instigate and 

groupJ" e?feJ^ soSfl’ch^er “ ®“<« 



Must diriv6 csr snd hsv6 valid driver^s lican<se tn 
trans portation for family members when essential. Know and help family 
^en transportation whenever possible. Know and inform family 

members (particularly teenagers) of how and where to get a driver s 
vehicle registration and Insurance responsibilities. ’ 



^.ommunicaciQn 

Be able to communicate with families In language they understand* 

wS« ne“ef “elol^nvl in o*rder L seek hSj’ 

^ ”®* 0 ds of communication for dealing with 

authority, or other members of the wider society. Be able to understand 

members^and* agencies the needs and conditions of family 

SMlety! ^ ^ ** * **** ®°®”““i“bion between the family Ld 
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nf » j Structure, organization, services and limitations 

bLr^ agencies, and be able to communicate with family meif 

vlerit*?« specific agency is not providing ser- 
vice h provide and how to insure delivery of that ser- 

? behalf of client. Know how to make a referral to appropriate 
g ncies when needed. Know how to use community resources - Welfare 

Go^e”~",'r''?* w:ij:“g::cies. 

Governmental Agencies of city, county, state and federal governments. 

Understand basic Economic Opportunity Act and how the act has 

functioning in local area“ A^le tf 
interpret programs to families and to larger community. 



General Attitudes and Traits 

A. General concern for alleviating the conditions of 
poverty. 



B. An understanding of special problems of minorities 
and desire to improve intergroup relations. 



C. A non- judgmental attitude toward 
standards of behavior and attitudes. 



widely differing 



D. A concern with individual human rights. 

E. An ability to deal with agencies, institutions and 
authority with tact, firmness and good judgment. 

F. ^ ability to relate to clients with warmth and 
understanding, but not to over-identify. 

G. A willingness to be available to clients on a 
regular and emergency basis. 

H. A personal acceptance of attitudes and values 
necessary to successful social adjustment without either 
undue rigidity or hostility. 

I. General high standards of honesty and responsibility 

and ^ ability to function reliably in a relatively unstruc- 
tured situation. 



J* A neat and attractive appearance, clear and pleasant 
manner of speaking. 



: 
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Personal Adjustment Communication and Interpersonal Skills 

Applicants were selected in part because of their partici*^ 
pation in a variety of organizational activities in the larger conumio 
nity. This was felt important as an Indication that the applicants 
were able to participate and function adequately in groups ^ but also 
because an important aspect of the job of the Family Agent is that pf 
feeding back into the larger community an awareness, sensitivity and 
understanding of the problems of poverty* Tiie groups affiliations of 
the Family Agents provided an important link in the communication chainf 

On the basis of these selection procedures and criteria, 88 
women were accepted and received training as Family Agents* After each 
of the training sessions there were a few trainees who decided not to 
take an assignment as a Family Agent* These women decided that on the 
basis of what they had learned during training they either would not 
like or not be successful on the job* Most of the trainees showed 
some anxiety about assuming the tasks of the Family Agent, and these 
anxieties were discussed by the group in the 9th tr^.ining session* 

Those who were not able to resolve their anxieties during this dis- 
cussion and did not want to take assignments were not urged to do so* 

Some few women were deemed inappropriate for the job of 
Family Agent by the supervisory staff on the basis of their parti- 
cipation in the training discussions* These few women were not given 
assignments* Thus, the training program was actually the final stagp 
in the selection process* 



CHAPTER III 



\ 

^ TRAINING OF FAMILY AGENTS 



Training of Family Agents was divided into two phases - the 
initial training -program, and the inservice training program - both 
through the supervisory relationship and through monthly meetings of 
all Family Agents, a monthly newsletter, and specialized training during 
the course of the program. 

There were seven separate groups who took part in the initial 
training program; these varied in size from six to thirt]? trainees. 
Training varied from 15 to 40 hours. On the basis of performance on the 
job, ratings of their training by the Family Agents themselves, and 
supervisors* recommendations, it was decided to limit training groups to 
ten sessions. Because most of the trainees were women with eblidien in 
school, all training sessions were held during school hours. 

Presented here is an overall outline of the training program 
including the method of presentation: Lecture, discussion, field trip, 
case evaluation; the basic content of the lectures; typical questions 
and comments made by the trainees on the lecture or field trip material, 
and the training kit distributed to all of the trainees. 
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INITIAL TRAINING PROGRAM 



Session Tonic 

I CONCEPTS IN THE WAR ON POVERTY 

Economic Opportunity Act 
The Local CAP 

II WHAT IS POVERTY? 

Who Are the Poor? 

The Demonstration Community 

III THE CULTURE OF POVERTY 

Values and Life Styles 
of the Poor 
The Extra Class 

IV ORIENTATION TO NEGRO AND 

HEXICAN-AMERICAN FAMILIES 

V FAMILY AGENT PROCEDURES 

Orientation to Bureau of 
Public Assistance 

VI ORIENTATION TO PROBATION DEPARTMfINT 



o 
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Schools and Other Agencies 
VII FAMILY AGENT PROCEDURES 

Case Presentation 

VIII TECHNIQUES FOR FAMILY AGENTS 

Case Presentation 

.riX WORK OF THE FAMILY AGENT AND ROLE 

OF THE SUPERVISOR 

Case Presentation 

The Role of the Supervisor 

X CASE ASSIGNMENTS 



Lecture 

Lecture 

Tour **Dls cus 8 ion 
Lecture-Discussion 

Lecture-Discussipn 

Lecture 

Tour-Dis cuss ion 
Lecture-Tour 

Lecture 

Group Discussion 
Lecture 

Group Discussion 

Group Discussion 
Lecture 

Individual Conferences 
With Supervisors 



CHAPTER IV 



SESSION I 



9;30 - ils3Q 



LECTURE: CONCEPTS IN THE WAR ON POVERTY 



Origins of the War On Poverty 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
Major Concepts 
The Three Wars On Poverty 



11:30 - 12:30 

The Local Community Action Program 
The Coordinating Agency 



Origins of The War On Poverty 



The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 had its origins in a number 
or basic concepts: 

** That the Civil Rights Revolution^ and even more broadly « 
the Human Rights Revolution » had produced the growing realiza- 

that an increasing number of people born to poverty were 
doomea to live their lives in poverty* 

- That with increasing automation, jobs would become 
fewer in the area of producing goods, and more in the area of 
services to other people, and simultaneously, with the tighten** 
Ing of credentialism, there was a growing overprof essionaliza* 
tion which created essentially closed unions, foreclosing 
employment for large numbers of people In the service areas 
where employment possibilities were increasing. 

~ That within the fields of social services, many 
practitioners used the Freudian focus on Individual pathology 
rather than the pathology of the community, and thus efforts 
were primarily directed to shaping up the poor to fit into a 
community which Itself produced the copdltlons of poverty. 

- That with the increase in bureaucratic structure, 
professionalization and credentialism, the poor were becoming 
increasingly Impotent to participate in decisions effecting 
their own lives* 

“• That central cities throughout the country were becoming 
Increasingly deteriorated and ghetto-lzed, and that given the ’ 
archaic tax structures of cities, these problems could not be 
dealt with on a local level. That given the unequal status most 
cities hold because of apportionment problems on a state level, 
it was necessary to establish a direct route for funds from the 
federal to the local level. 

- That while many programs in the areas of health, welfare, 
education and employment existed, there was a need to coordinate 
these programs to ensure continuity, distribution and efficiency 
in the delivery of these programs. 

While It is Impossible to cite any single catalyst whlcu move 
programs from the theoretical stage to implementation, Richard Boone, a 
member of the original task force on poverty, pointed out In a speech at 
Arrowhead Community Action Residential Conference In May 6 - 8 

of iQhh* ^ 
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p^biM in Appalachia and ike haAd&hip^ oi enduning uUnteA 
in EaiicAn Kmiuckg^ At just about this time Ma, HMea and 
the head oi the Bureau oi Budget and Ted Soaen&on began 
talking to the Pftesident about a pove^ pnoghm. It vooi 
out oi the&e paMu^ that the Economic Oppo^itunitg Act teas 
cAeatedo" 



SuEgnarv of Program Sections of 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, As Amended, 1965* 



TITLE I - YOUTH PROGRAMS 

Part A - Job Corps 

These residential training centers are operated by private and 
public organizations on contract with the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Rural and urban, serving young men and women selected by state departments 
of employment, this program provides total care and education to persons 
aged 16 through 21 for voluntary enrollment periods of up to two years. 

Part B ~ Work Training Program 

Known popularly as the Neighborhood Youth Corps and administered 
by the United States Department of Labor, this program provides part- and 
full-time employment in public and private non-profit agencies for young 
people aged 16 through 21 who are paid minimum wages on these assignments. 
Usually the supervision provided by the agency employing the youngsters is 
seen as satisfying the requirement that ten percent of the cost of a local 
program be borne locally. 

Part C - Work-Study Programs 

Administered by the United States Office of Education through 
grants to colleges and universities, this program provides part-time 
employment to college students who are in need of such earnings in order 
to pursue their studies. Normally the agency to which the students are 
assigned pay, in cash, ten percent of the student's salaries. 

HU’S II - URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 

Part A - General Community Action Programs 

Sections 202, 205 

An agency which "mobilizes resources" of sufficient scope and 
size to give promise of progress toward elimination of poverty or causes 



*Thls summary does not Include 1966 amendments. 
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£ea«lhle « developed, conducted, and administered with maximum 

co^nriL’^ residents of the areas served; which is 

O' coordinated by a public or private non-profit 
oronoiial«'”fn-**'*'^^»^°'^ recognition as a Community Action Agency, screen 

w 'eoeive grants for the conduct of locrl pro- 

guidelines spelled out in the Act and by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity under Section 205 of the Act. 



Section 204 



Program Development grants may be made 
development of Community Action Agencies. 



to assist In the 



SzcXion 206 



The Office of Economic Opportunity can 
assistance and training to communities to assist 
conducting community action programs. 



provide technical 
them in developing and 



Section 207 

^e Office of Economic Opportunity can make grants or enter into 

br^hf'nfffr ®“d demonstration projects. Administered 

y the Office of Economic Opportunity, these grants may be made directly 
to applicants without approval of the local Community Action Agency. 

Par^B *■ Adultja8iC^_Education^^rn^r qn^ g 

_r V Administered by the Office of Education through state departments 
of education, these grants are designed to provide instruction in reading 
and writing for people over the age of 18. Some of these funds may be 
used for the training of teachers to conduct such adult literacy programs. 
These programs are operated through local public school systems. 




11 r section, administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 

allows for the establishment of information and coordination centers to 
provide a mechanism whereby citizens may directly assist in the support of 
specific needy children in a program coordinated with local social welfare 

S^CnCjLGS • 

TITLE III - SPECIAL PROGRAMS TO COMBAT POVERTY IN RURAL AREAS 
Part A - Authority to Make Loans 



60 cAo Administered by the Department of Agriculture, loans of under 
$2,500 may be made to individuals for the improvement of their farms or 
farming practices. Loans to cooperative associations are also authorized. 



o 
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Part B - Assistance for Migrant, and Other Seasonally Employed . 
Agricultural Employees and Their Families 

Afithorizes the Office of Economic Opportunity to provide loans 
and grants to assist in establishing programs directed toward the special 
needs of migratory workers o 

TITLE IV - EMPLOYMENT AND INVESTMENT INCENTIVES 

This Title, which is delegated to the Small Business Administration, 
provides loans and technical assistance for individuals who wish to go into 
business for themselves or who wish to expand their businesses in ways which 
would enhance employment opportunities. Loans authorized under this provision 
cannot exceed $25,000.> 

TITLE V - WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 

This Title is administered by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare through state welfare departments. It provides for training 
programs for underemployed heads of households and is usually administered 
through local welfare departments. 

TITLE VI - ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 

This Title provides for the administration of the Act, for the 
establishment of an advisory council, and for coordination of anti-poverty 
programs. 



In addition, it authorizes the establishment of VISTA - Volunteers 
in Service to America. This domestic version of the Peace Corps recruits 
individuals who volunteer for a year’s service for a monthly salary of $50 
plus living expenses. Volunteers are assigned to sponsors who are engaged 
in direct service to people. 

TITLE VII - TREATMENT OF INCOME FOR CERTAIN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PURPOSES 

This Title provides that if any payments are made to any individual 
under either Title I or V of the Act - who is also receiving public assis- 
tance - that the first $85 of the amount of such payment shall not be con- 
sidered as income for purposes as determining eligibility or entitlements 
for welfare benefits.^ In other words, if a young man whose family is 
receiving welfare joins the Neighborhood Youth Corps and receives a salary 
of $160 a month, only $37.59 of this amount can be considered as an 
increase in family income by the welfare authorities. In most communities, 
family welfare benefits would be cut by this amount. Therefore, in prac- 
tice, the youngster would have produced a net increase of $30 a week. 

Without this provision, most welfare departments would reduce the family’s 



Only 50 percent of the amount over $85 is to be considered as 
income for eligibility purposes. 
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benefits by the full $160 a month* The youngster himself would not then 
receive any additional money for his labors » and would have little 
incentive to join the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 

In the case of Title III, none of a grant made to a family is 
permitted to be considered as income for welfare purposes. 



The Major Concents 

UoblUzation oi R&60 UA.c&6, We have traditionally built agencies 
around specific functions rather than the whole needs of people. In the 
course of time such agencies, following the self interest that seems almost 
inherent in institutions, have sought to increasingly preserve their local 
"monopolies" on the one hand, while extending their scope on the other. 
While the need for integration of services has long been recognized, most 
individual efforts have failed. 

Organizations traditionally do not wish to share their authority 
or decision-making power. The programs of agencies, as a result, have 
developed along lines that are determined jointly by the whims of donors 
and the desires of their staffs. 

In the world of business, the laws of supply and demand have 
acted to Insure a reasonably efficient distribution of resources and 
responsibility, but these economic forces do not operate in relationship 
to services for the poor, for obvious reasons. The consumers in these 
programs are not customers, nor are they a constituency* In general, the 
constituency of a social service is not its clients, but its donors. 

The requirement in the Act that the public and private agencies 
work together in focusing their resources upon the needs of the poor is 
attainable only because the community action agency not only includes both 
the providers of service and the customers of service, but is, itself, in 
the position of "donor". In the context of a community action agency inde- 
pendent agencies can learn ways of working together and planning together 
without losing their integrity or identity. Such working together cannot 
help but increase the effectiveness of service to people, 

A community action agency which does not use the Economic 
Opportunity Act for sensible planning and sensible problem solving loses 
an opportunity to improve the whole pattern of its community activities. 
Further, it loses an opportunity to eliminate overlap and duplication, 
and loses an opportunity to reduce its own costs. Achieving such mobiliza- 
tion is extremely difficult. Old traditions, past competition for scarce 
resources and pride in one^s agency — all these interfere with cooperation. 
The habits and perceptions of generations mitigate against change. But 
without such mobilization, progress in the elimination of poverty is 
likely to continue at a snail's pace. 

Maintenance. Ojj Communities, counties and states all 

vary in the kinds of programs they have established in the past, and were 



supporting prior to the passage of the Act* If federal funds for similar 
activities became available without restriction, some communities or 
agencies would simply withdraw local support and substitute Community 
Action Program (CAP) funds, with the result that there would be no Increased 
anti-poverty effort* To guard against this possibility , applicants must 
show that their proposed program would produce a net Increase In local 
programs, and that their previous levels of services would be maintained* 
Because of the matching requirements of the Act, this provision Insures 
that an Increased local Investment In anti-poverty efforts will occur* 

Thz UmbA.Ma O^anlzation, It Is the underlying hope that the 
CAP agency, by virtue of Its organization and composition would provide 
both a structure and an Incentive for community-wide planning, for the 
mobilization and coordination of resources, and for cooperative endeavor 
between public and private agencies responsive to consumer demands* 

As Ideally conceived, such an umbrella of services would Include 
every source of service — and cover every group to be served* Achieving 
this Ideal Is extraordinarily difficult, for If such an organization 
excludes any agency or neighborhood or group. Its monopoly of major 
resources can. In fact, become a source of danger to those who are 
excluded - and a source of strife within the community* Since the forma- 
tion of such an Ideal unit takes time and enormous effort, and even greater 
amounts of good will, patdfence and clear communication, the period of 
development and the early years of a Community Action Agency (CAA) ■ale 
likely to be difficult* Groups excluded from the board of a CAA will feel 
hostile; the rejection of programs or the cutting of budgets will produce 
protest and pressure; clashes of parochial Interest will delay action, and 
the scarcity of funds In relation to requests will cause difficult 
resentments* 

. It Is reasonable to assume, furthermore, that the larger and more 
complex a community Is, the longer will be the gestation period and Infancy 
of a Community Action Agency* Since the political ramifications of these 
programs are still being discovered. It Is also reasonable to expect consider- 
able local political pressures operating In various attempts to Influence 
the decisions of the Community Action Agency* 

While applicants can appeal the decision of the local CAP agency, 
and while novel demonstration programs can be funded directly by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO) , the CAP agency remains the critical local 
center of action and target of criticism* It can be, at the one extreme, 
a tightly controlled monopoly serving only the most powerful and vocal, or 
it can be a generous forum for the development of a broad-guaged attack on 
the community '^s total complex of problems* In Its early years, every 
positive decision it makes will create new critics and new attacks* 

Tkz Comunlty Action, Agmcy Boa/id and Uaxtmn Hasiblc PaAticipation 
of the Poofu The principle of citizen participation in the process of 
planning and executing community programs is older than our democracy* 

Public and private agencies have traditionally been governed by lay boards 
which set down the broad policies under which the professional staff they 
hire execute programs* 
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This participation in boards and contmittees is a central part of 
the democratic process* It follows childhood learnings in youth groups and 
student governments, and is a basic training process for the development of 
citizen responsibility and of democratic leadership* It had long been 
obvious that this process of citizen involvement was not characteristic of 
most poor neighborhoods* Such services as were available were governed by 
non-resident boards of well-to-do people who had little knowledge of or 
contact with the poor* Their decisions were being made from the perspective 
of and with values of a very different way of life, with very different 
assumptions than those of the people being served* 

The common observation that poor people often saw agency staffs 
as "the enemy" was seen as related to the fact that the poor had no way to 
effectively partake in decisions which not only directly affected them, but 
in the case of public agencies, often had the force of law in their lives* 

These and other considerations led to the provision of the Act 
which states that community action agencies, whether coordinated by public 
or private agencies, should involve the "maximum feasible participation of 
the residents of the area or the groups to be served*" 

This simple statement of a traditional democratic goal has, in 
practice, become one of the most complex issues in the War Against Poverty* 

In order to allow each community maximum freedom to determine its 
own needs and develop programs, and to encourage local participation and 
creativity, the CAP Guide leaves the interpretation of the word "feasible" 
very flexible* Local interpretations have varied widely* 

For some communities, this provision has meant that all of the 
jobs created by economic opportunity agencies should go to poor people* 

For others, this provision has meant that the boards of directors of local 
community action agencies should be controlled by the poor* For still 
others, this provision has meant that the poor should participate only to 
the extent that they are able to "qualify"* For still others, it has had 
nothing to do with the poor - it simply requires that there be some parti- 
cipation of neighborhood people or people of minority ethnic membership* 

The most common interpretation of this provision has been, in practice, a 
combination of interpretations as to whether or not this provision deals 
with the giving "power" to the poor or giving jobs to the poor* Typically, 
one will find approximateJ.y a third of the members of a community action 
agency board to be members of the target neighborhoods or selected, elected, 
or appointed from among the poor of the community* 

In addition, one commonly finds a considerable emphasis on the 
employment of people from the target neighborhood to the greatest extent 
possible* New careers as aides are found widely, and training programs 
specifically aimed at poor people in the structure of the community action 
agency itself are a common feature of most community action agencies* 

I 

"Participation of the poor" will vary with the type of project* 
Service programs which utilize professional staff, such as legal services. 
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case work programs, delinquency prevention, or medical services will 
necessarily have less participation than indigenous worker programs. 

Needless to say, any provision as novel as this one will be 
subject to a considerable amount of continuing reinterpretation in local 
communities. At any given time, in virtually any large city, one can 
expect to find many groups and individuals who are hostile toward whatever 
the local interpretation has been. This in itself demonstrates the impor- 
tance of this provision of the Act, and demonstrates the fact that men, 
both poor and non-nocrj, are vitally concerned about the whole issue of 
participation. To the extent that this desire to be included can be 
channeled into constructive movements toward cooperation between the 
neighborhood people and the public and private agencies to whom they relate, 
the hostilities and dl* comforts presently shown may have long term positive 
results. 



(iJkcut A.& d ( onmiuuXy? Like the definition of poverty, the 
definition of community is open to a variety of interpretations depending 
on the kinds of assumptions made in the definition of categories. In the 
case of small cities or cities which are not contiguous with other populated 
areas, the definition of community is fairly simple and corresponds with 
clearly defined geographic boundaries. In the case of large cities or 
densely populated counties consisting of many contiguous cities, and in the 
case of large cities that have large numbers of neighborhoods, the defini- 
tion of community becomes a difficult one. Since it is patently impossible 
for OEO to deal with all neighborhoods declaring themselves a community as 
an independent CAP, certain arbitrary decisions have had to be made in the 
case of large population centers. 

Los Angeles County, for example, which contains 63 incorporated 
cities. Includes five community action agencies. Tne boundaries of each of 
these agencies have been set to conform to health district boundaries, which 
are sociologically somewhat arbitrary. 

In general, the requirements for a community action agency are 
that they Include an area which is coterminate, which is within a major 
political jurisdiction or with a group of political jurisdictions exercis- 
ing responsibility for related public programs. One should read page 13 
of Volume. I of the OEO Community Action Program Guide for a definition of 
community* While this definition provides a sensible and flexible basis 
for the assignment of meaningful boundaries for community action agencies, 
these are primarily geographically determined boundaries. 

For many people working in local programs, the word "community” 
does not refer to a geographic base, but rather to some other base such as 
ethnic membership or religious membership groups. Much communication 
difficulty results from these separate definitions. 

One of the educational tasks of the communl ty action agencies is 
to help the residents of poor neighborhoods begin t'' feel that they are part 
of the larger community in which they live and that their neighborhood is 
not a separate community, permanently isolated from the larger community in 
which it exists. Many people in poor neighborhoods find it hard co understand 



that the community action program must represent the entire community and 
not simply o for example^ a given minority neighborhoodo One source of 
conflict in local community action agencies stems from such a misunderstand- 
ing of the definition df communities* For example^ in some cities • members 
of an ethnic minority consider themselves a community separate from the 
majority group » and because of this ethnic definition of community » feel 
that the inclusion of members of the majority group on the community action 
board or on its payroll is somehow a violation of their understanding of 
the Act. In smaller towns and cities and in rural areas ^ these problems 
are not as likely to arise as in a metropolitan area* 

Further 9 for many people in poor neighborhoods 9 the community 
action program has been their first experience with participation; indeed^ 
their previous contacts with elements in the public and private agency world 
and with the larger structure of the city in which they live have given them 
little understanding that the city is, in fact, a local unit* 

Distinctions between federal, regional, state, county and city 
units are often not understood. One of the reasons the regional offices of 
OEO have been given considerable autonomy to award small and medium community 
action grants is in the recognition of the fact that the definition of 
community in a given area must be based upon the spot knowledge of the socio- 
logical, demographic and emotional variables which affect people's identifi- 
cation with the community and with other groups. 



The Three Wars On Poverty 

As one examines the diverse programs which communities around the 
country have planned for themselves, it is clear that there are three major 
themes around which these projects and project components can be grouped, 

projects see their function as the provision of < 6 CAutcc >6 
to the. poofL, These are projects which seek to overcome the gap in opportunity 
and education which the target population may have suffered in the past and 
may try to provide social services or recreational services or specific kinds 
of training and to provide either additional or more intensive or new kinds 
of services to needy people. In a sense, we might call these projects ones 
which have as their goals helping people to bridge the gap between their 
impoverished situation and the affluence of the larger society by providing 
them with a variety of services which might help them move more rapidly 
toward self-sufficiency and economic success. 

The second major group df projects have as their goal, the creation 
of new j006 iofi the poox. Unlike the projects which seek to provide train- 
ing and placement in traditional occupations, these projects are concerned 
with the development of new definitions of human service activities and new 
sub— professional careers, usually within the helping service professions 
utilizing people with low levels of education. Basically, the arguments 
which are offered in support of this kind of activity are of the following 
kinds ® 
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First of ally these new career positions ^ which sometimes 
take the form of neighborhood aides or agency aides » provide status 
jobs for the people who have been previously relegated to welfare 
roles of relatively menial and low status activities o In addition, 
such positions serve a variety of other functions o First of all, 
they presumably help to relieve the increasingly acute shortage 
of people available for employment in the helping professions* 

By separating out those parts of the professional workers* func- 
tions which can be rapidly taught to a non-^ rofessional, more 
effective use could presumably be made of scarce professional time* 

The use of the indigenous non-professional further claims to 
have the advantage of providing greater rapport between peer group 
clients and the agency, and also provides an important communica- 
tion link between the needs of poor people and the policy-making 
and service activities of professional agencies* Through this 
role therefore, the Indigenous non-professional can serve as 
another mechanism to ensure maximum feasible participation of the 
poor in the operation of community action programs* 

Critics of this use of OEO funds assert a variety of other 
arguments* First of all, they point to the fact that the amount 
of OEO money available is too small to make any significant impact 
on the unemployment problem which is characteristic of many poor 
neighborhoods and communities* Because of the small number of 
positions involved in relationship to the total needs, the argu- 
ment runs that such use of scarce funds is not justifiable on the 
basis of job creation* Further, it is argued, that because these 
positions are not assigned by the usual means of civil service 
examinations or qualification expetience requirements, they pose 
a potential danger as a source of local political patronage* 

Still a further agrument is that the uneducated person who 
has had little* employment experience or success requires super- 
vision and training to an extent that vitiates whatever assets 
he might have as a neighborhood communicator* Another argument 
suggests that the use of Indigenous non-professionals may result 
in poor people receiving less useful service than otherwise; that 
the substitution of untrained people endangers the delivery of 
meaningful services* 

One of the arguments in favor of having a required coordination 
of agencies with neighborhood representatives is that it provides a basis 
for diffusion of the values and attitudes of the larger culture among the 
poor* The use of poor people as the major communicators may, in fact, 
simply serve to inbreed attitudes and values which have deterred people 
from entering into the larger society* This set of arguments and this 
difference in the perception of the role of the indigenous non-professional 
is one which has caused a certain amount of conflict within community action 
boards* To a considerable extent, many of the projects which are employing 
indigenous non-professionals can profitably be looked upon as experiments 
or demonstrations - as attempts to find new ways of providing employment 
in a time when automation is eliminating many of the unskilled and semi- 
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skilled jobs to which people who have had poor educational opportunities 
could formerly aspire o Out of the many experiments now going on in community 
action agencies ^ it is reasonable to assume that some models will emerge 
which will enable us to know the limits and requirements of the use of the 
indigenous non-professionals; the actual amount of training and supervision 
required for such new careers to be effective; and whether or not models 
exist which could then be used as a basis for larger scale creation of new 
employment opportunities than is possible with the limited funds available 
to community action programs » 

Still a third focus around which many projects have been constructed 
sees the War On Poverty as having as a major goal, the o^anization oi tkz 
POO/L into blocks able to participate more effectively in the democratic 
process and able to exert more influence on the decisions of local political 
bodies. There is a fine line between encouraging greater concern in the 
democratic process and using OEO funds to bring about a direct political 
movement. The line, though fine, is nonetheless discemable. Needless to 
say, there are many people who are opposed to increased self-consciousness 
and participation on the part of the poor because it is obvious that such 
increased participation may well alter the political power balance of the 
local community. 



The Local Community Action Program 

The coordinating agency for OEO programs in Los Angeles County is 
the Economic and Youth Opportunities Agency (EYOA) 

The Economic Opportunity Act calls for maximum participation of 
residents of the area to be served. 
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This means that the federal government is not involved in establishing 
local programs and activities. A local agency with the broadest possible local 
representation must fulfill this function; in Los Angeles County, this group 
is the Economic and Youth Opportunities Agency. However, EYOA's activities 
are expected to be supplemented by four new CAP agencies - Pasadena, Compton- 
Willowbrook, Eastland, and Long Beach. 

The EYOA is a coordinating agency and prime contractor for a major 
portion of the anti-poverty efforts. It is a joint powers agency of four 
public governmental bodies: The City of Los Angeles, the County of Los 

Angeles, Los Angeles City Schools, and Los Angeles County Schools. It also 
includes representatives of community agencies and citizen representatives, 
elected by popular vote, of disadvantaged areas. 
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While it must work within the guidelines es^aolished by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the EYOA is not a federal body; it is the link 
between the^ community and OEO. The structure of its Board of Directors 
reflects the total community. The Board totals 24 in number, 23 of whom 
are voting members. 



Material exerpted from The, On Poverty in Lo 6 AngeizA Cowfvty, 
a publication of the Economic and Youth Opportunities Agency, Nov. 15, 1966. 
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The four ’’parent” governmental agencies each have three 
representatives on the Board, totaling twelve members speaking for the 
joint powers* Four Board members represent community agencies - The United 
Way; Los Angeles County Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO; Welfare Planning 
Council, Los Angeles Region; and Los Angeles County Federation of Coordinat- 
ing Councils* Citizen representatives of disadvantaged areas total seven* 

A representative of the League of California Cities serves in an ex-officio 
capacity* 

EYOA grew out of the Youth Opportunities Board, an agency created 
in September 1962 out of the concern over the large number of unemployed 
and out— of— school youth and the rapidly increasing rates of juvenile 
delinquency* It was an innovative structure embodying a cooperative joint 
powers approach to the solution of youth problems* 

The Youth Opportunities Board (YOB) functioned in a provisional 
capacity to get poverty programs underway in Los Angeles County and in its 
lifetime brought over $15o5 million into Los Angeles County, $12*5 million 
of which the YOB directly administered* 

On September 13, 1965, the newly formed EYOA announced its first 
funding from the Office of Economic Opportunity, a grant of $7*4 million to 
finance anti-poverty community action programs* To date, grants totaling 
$75,180,272 have been made to EYOA and YOB* More than 350,000 people have 
been served, and 37,000 temporary and permanent jobs for poverty area 
residents have been created* 
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EY0A*S ACTIVITIES 



Programs in Los Angeles County are developed as proposals by public 
and private non-profit agencies or incorporated non-profit citizens groups* 
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Proposals approved by the EYOA Board of Directors, which include 
detailed budgets as well as expected activities and anticipated results, are 
then forwarded to the Western Regional Office of OEO and, with its approval, 
to OEO Washington* (Neighborhood Youth Corps proposals are forwarded to the 
Department of Labor*) Upon approval for federal funding, these proposals 
become active programs operating in the community* EYOA acts as prime 
contractor* It contracts with the agency or group making the original pro- 
posal to conduct the program and then maintains fiscal and program evaluation 
responsibilities to assure that the delegate agency is fulfilling its contract* 

EYOA no longer manages or staffs programs* All are now operated 
through delegate agencies — a total of 55 for 61 programs now under way* 

Because of the size of Los Angeles County and in order to g^t as 
much community participation as possible, OEO ordered in mid-1966 establish- 
ment of four new local community action agencies in the County* These four 
cover Long Beach, Pasadena, East Los Angeles, and the Compton-Willowbrook 
area and are responsible for programs in their districts* 
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Major programs funded through EYOA includes 

Metgftfco/lAood youth Co/jp4 (NVC) . The NYC program offers 
part-time trainee-type" work experience for youths 16 through 21, 
enabling them to finish high school or, if they are out of school 
Md unemployed, giving them basic job skills and work experience. 

The Los Angeles NYC is the largest in the nation. It provides 
part-time (up to 15 hours per week - $1.27 per hour) jobs to students 
'Cn school who, due to financial reasons, are potential dropouts. 

These students work in schools as office workers, cafeteria aides, 
custodial trainees, gardener aides, garage attendants, or at nearby 
child-care centers. 

The out-of-school program provides part-time work (up to 32 
hours per week - $1.27 per hour) for unemployed youth in the offices, 
hospitals, Jiuseums, park playgrounds, shops, garages, and plants of 
county, state and private non-profit agencies. 

CornmnAX^ Action P^ogfutm, A community action program is 
probably the most innovative and dynamic aspect of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. In Los Angeles County., EYOA is the major contrac- 
tor for community action programs, but individual components are 
operated - under sub-contract to EYOA - by neighborhood groups, 
schools, colleges, community organizations and governmental bodies. 

In addition to EYOA, there are four other CAP agencies in the 
county: Eastland (East Los Angeles, Whittier), Pasadena, Long 

Beach and Compton-Willowbrook. 

PrograiM already approved and in operation in the County are 
concentrated in the fields of early childhood development, remedial 
education, literacy, job development and training, day care, 
homemaker services, legal aid^ and community development. 

Major community action programs include the following: 

N(Ugkbo/ikood Adult PaAticipation Pfiojtct. IMAPP) . napp is 
an innovative community action program, having as its primary 
purpose, the employment and placement of adult men and women 
of poverty areas into new, "sub-professional" positions with 
public and private non-profit agencies in their communities. 

A NAPP aide works for one year, at $4,000 annually, gaining 
work experience and job skills and, in turn, initiating new 
job positions within existing agencies. 

The NAPP aide helps bring the agency into closer 
communication with the needs of the people being served. 

Other NAPP aides assigned to fifteen decentralized outposts 
throughout the County recruit and give information about 
o,ther anti-poverty programs. They help organize the communi- 
ties to develop "self-help" programs by working on a door-to- 
door basis assisting persons and neighborhoods, developing 
leadership, and helping solve local problems. Los Angeles 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Inc. 
is the delegate agency. 
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Voutk TnairUng and EmpZoymznt Vnojactb iVTE?)^ Youth 
Training and Employment Projects are located in East and 
South Central Los i\ngeles» Any young man or woman 9 16 
through 21 5 ) may enter a YTEP programo 

YTEP facilities approach the problem of rehabilitating 
youth through multifaceted programs that include group 
counseling p vocational testing, basic educational skills 
and job skills classes, and job development and placement 
services. Counselors assess a student '^s interest before 
channeling him into an area of work where training is both 
available and practical. There are more than 30 categories, 
including automotive services, clerical skills, food services, 
PBX operation, mechanical drafting, electronics and metal work. 

In areas where the facilities are not technically equipped 
to offer specialized training, such as TV repair, arrangements 
are made with public and private trade schools to supply the 
training. On-the-job training in private industry is al 30 
available. Length of study, depending upon the course of 
instruction and student’s needs, ranges from 10 to 52 weeks. 

In existence approximately two years, the YTEP’s have 
serviced 6,597 youngsters; 3,094 trainees have been placed 
in jobs and 333 were assisted in returning to school. 

0pc^uit>con Head S^tanX^t Provides pre-school programs 
for four-year olds in disadvantaged areas. Major goals are 
to develop childrens* self-image, provide success experiences, 
increase verbal and conceptual skills, and involve parents and 
children in a positive learning experience. 

Approximately 6,800 children are enrolled in the 1966 
Head Start program at 240 sites in Los Angeles County, bring- 
ing the total served to 24,180. 

NiUghbonhood Legal SoAvlcei. The Los Angeles Neighborhood 
Legal Services Society (LANLSS) is conducting a legal aid 
program conceived and proposed by the Youth Opportunities 
Board, EYOA’s predecessor. LANLSS centers are operating in 
Watts-Willowbrook-Compton, East Los Angeles-Montebello, and 
Venice-Ocean Park. 

In addition, the San Fernando Valley Neighborhood Legal 
Services, Inc. is operating centers in Pacoima and Reseda, 
and Legal Aid Foundation of Long Beach is operating centers 
in Long Beach and Wilmington. 



Additional centers are planned for Southeast Los Angeles 
County (Southeast Neighborhood Legal Services Society) , and 
the San Gabriel Valley (San Gabriel Valley Legal Aid Offices) . 
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Each center has a staff of attorneys providing services 
to the poor in civil law and criminal law not covered by the 
public defender’s office. Examples of cases taken include 
family law^ wage attachments, consumer matters (time purchases 
^d dealings with lending sources), landlord- tenant relations, 
Juvenile proceedings and relationships with governmental 
agencies. An education program providing citizens with 
information about their legal rights is a major feature of 
each center. The program has the full cooperation of bar 
associations and the law schools of USC, UCLA and Loyola 
University. 
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Lo 6 AnQtt2^ Citu SchooZjb* 



Extended Va^ Schoot • This program at 70 elementary 
schools provides intensive remedial reading and language 
work for 20,000 children. ^ * 
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SatuA.ckuf Schoot - Emphasis on remedial reading, 
arithmetic improvement, language arts, use of library, 
homework help and tutoring. School playgrounds and libraries 
open. Some 3,000 children in 48 elementary schools participate. 

Pa/imt-CkUd ?Kz-Schoot CtoAAeA - An adult education 
program to help mothers develop attitudes and skills to guide 
their children. Approximately 800 mothers and 1,250 children 
take part in the program at 40 locations. 

Adott CotmAcZinQ - Helps the chronically displaced 
worker, the low producer, dropouts and adults with a variety 
of problems that hinder gaining employment. Counselors work 
at 10 adult education schools. 
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Schoot Oppo^ttui/iUy Centzu - Twenty-two schools, with 
13,200 students enrolled, provide accelerated instruction 
before and after school and on Saturdays. 

EngtUh ioK foAcign^SpeafUng P^oie^^ionats - Instruction 
for non-English speaking professionals at four schools. 

^t^PC^Untendent o^ Schoot&o Lo6 Angetc6 Countu* 

A Comunity PKogKm iofL Education - The Compton Union 
High School District is located in the major poverty area 
served by the County Schools Office. The following three 
related projects are in the second year of operation in five 
junior highs and two senior highs: READ, a developmental 

reading program and reading clinics serving 4,000 students; 
STAY, a social adjustment program for 165 potential dropouts 
and pre— delinquents ; and HELP, study centers and tutorial 
assistance. Estimated total number to be served: 5,765. 







School En/Udwient and Extended Day - The elementary 
education of 650 children in the isolated and impoverished 
Rancho Santa Gertrudes area of the Los Nietos School District 
is enriched by an extended day kindergarten, teacher aides, 
and resource teachers* Extensive community involvement makes 
the school a neighborhood center* 

Vevcloping CommUy RelatLoni Through Outdoor Science. 

ConnwiccatLOn Skills Project • Remedial reading for 
4,224 children, grades one through three. 

Teen Po^St pfwgnxwi - 130 facilities offering classes, 
trips, tours, camping weekends and recreational activities 
to 20,000 disadvantaged youth. 



Among other programs coordinated by EYOA are: 

« Small Business Development 

- Aid to Needy Mobile Migrants 

- Westminster Neighborhood Employment and Training 

- East Los Angeles Consumer Education and Community 
Development Projects 

- A variety of information referral and counseling 
services and delinquency prevention programs in 
a variety of settings. 



^ Septeinber 1, 1966, the fundsr.allocated to EYOA for anti-poverty 

J®-® 22 aillion in completed progrj^ 

and 53 million In current programs, and 3.7 million In direct grant.. 
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Following the Presentation on the Act and the structure 
of the programs I the following questions were discussed: 



















Question 

Wouldn't it be better to distribute 
the money among the poor» instead of 
spending so much on administrative 
costs? 



Wouldn't it have avoided all the 
conflict if Washington had set up 
all the programs in advance? 



Why is the program so political? 



Why didn't Washington just turn over 
die money for educational programs 
to the schools • enqiloyment programs 
to the Labor Department, and so 
forth? 



Discussion Topics 

Poverty is more than a lack of 
money. If all poverty funds were 
equally distributed among th^ 
poor in Los Angeles County, each 
poor person would get about $30.00 
a year. 



Importance of community planning 
to meet needs and develop organiza* 
tion; maximum feasible participa- 
tion and a stake in the society. 



The distribution of money and 
power is basically political. 
Political conflict and social 
change. 



Concept of coordination; concept 
of alternate systems; changes 
in the social structure. 
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CHAPTER V 



SESSION II 



9130 - 10:30 



LECTURE: WHAT IS POVERTY? 

Who are the Poor? 

The Demonstration Community 

Materials : 

Demographic Data 
Map of Community 
Resource Directory 



10:30 - 12:00 



Tour of Community by Individual Family Agents 
1:00 - 2:00 

Group Discussion of Observations 
of Community, Agencies 

2:00 - 2:30 



Scope and Organization Professional Service Corps 
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What is Poverty ? 



The. ipooK inhabit a mnld 4ca^ce£f/ Ke.cognizablz, 
md Ko/uUy ucognized, by tkz majority oi tkein. ieUm 
me/ucan^» Jt i6 a. wo^Ud apa/it, ojho^e. inhabitants o/lz 
uoaxtzd iKom tkz mains t/icam oi American tiic and aiien^ 

i/Lom its vaiuzSt It is a f^oKid loheAz AmeAtcans cjiz 
UteMJ^^ concerned with day^to^day survival - a Kooi 
ovcA theUi heads - lOheAe the next meat is coming 
It AS a woKtd wheAe a minoA ittness is a majoK tAogedy, 
mejie pAcde and pnivacy most be sacAiiiced to get hetp. 
meAe honesty can become a taxoAy, and oju/hition a myth» 

oi att, the poverty oi the iathcAS is visited upon 
the chAtdAen. ^ 

/ '/>*/** ^oveAty breeds poveAty^ A pooA individual ok 

iamily has a hsgh pAobabitity oi staying pooA* Lota 
incomes coAAy with them high Usks oi iUness; limita- 
dxons on mobAtity} Zuruted access to education, inioAma- 
tson and tAoining. Poo A poAents cannot give theOi 
chitdAen the oppoAtunitA.es ioA betteA health and educor 
^on neede.d to mpAove thelA lot. Lack oi motivation, 
ifwpe and incentive is a moAe subtle but no less poweA- 
iul boAAieA than lack oi iinancial means. Thus, the 
cAuel legacy oi povcAty is passed iAom poAents to 
childAen,^ 



Poverty is not merely the absence of money and the material things 
of a society I but is an absence also of those things which provide human 
dignity, enough emotional security to allow the individual to develop his 
maximum potential and develop the motivation and skills to achieve his goals. 

Poverty is relative to the society and the times in which the 
judgment is being made* Having enough food to eat every day might disqualify 
a family from the ranks of poverty in India or China. In the United States, 
poverty consists not only of an Inadequate income, but also of deficient 
community resources, inability to enter into and stay in the labor force, 
and those behavioral and attltudlnal characteristics which comprise a 
subculture of poverty* 

One definition of poverty is having an Income of less than $4,000 
a year for a family of four and $2,000 for a single individual* 

How many oAe POOA? Obviously, the number of families who are 
considered poor at any given time depends upon the annual income set for 



Annual Report of the Council of Economic Advisers, January 1964* 
pp* 55, 69-70* ’ 
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dividing the poor from the non-poor. Using the $4,000 cut-off for a family 
of four, there are about 34 million citizens - one-fifth of the population - 
who exist in conditions of want or near want, 

Mho a/ie tke, poo^? 



35% are over the age of 65 
28% have no wage earner 
21% are non-white 
15% are rural or farm 
24% headed by women 



nof. 4 course, fall into mutually exclusive 

categories. It ie possible to be a Negro, over age 65 and live in a rural 
or I arm area. 



The Demo nstration Community - West Venice-Ocean Park ! 

A Microcosm of Misery 



4 . 1 . site of the demonstration, when sub-divided 

in the early WOO s, was designed as a beach resort. The planners envisioned 
a comunity of vacation homes for middle and upper class residents of greater 
Los Angeles, An effort was made to recreate the ancient city of Venice alone 
this section of California beach front. The old canals remain as reminder of 
the early vision; they now constitute a hazard for the health and well being 
of those who live there. They have become filled with sludge, debris, and 
stagnant water, surrounded by equally depressing sub-standard housing. Since 
building codes were virtually non-existent, the area became a sea of clap- 
board shacks placed on 25-foot building lots. In part, the inferior quality 
construction related to the fact that often absentee owners of land would 
lease the property upon which the renter constructed the most temporary of 
facilities to accommodate his vacation resort needs. At one point in its 
development, the Ven:' ;e-Ocean Park area enjoyed prosperity as a vacation 
resort. However, the depression of the 30*s brought with it profound changes. 
Gradually, these temporary homes became the permanent residence of people who 
were in a condition of poverty seeking low cost housing. Conditions which 
prevailed at that time continue to plague the residents. Because the lots 
were small and owned by so many individuals, developers have apparently been 
unable to secure enough land to merit either a major housing or industrial 

enterprise in this otherwise prime beach area, although scattered redevelopmen 
is now under way, ^ 



The West Venice-Ocean Park community has become a port of entry for 
Negroes, Mexican-Americans , and poor whites from the South, What has graduall 
developed, in fact, is a multi-racial miscrocosm locked in by middle class 
Santa Monica on the north, middle class Mar Vista on the east, the Los Angeles 
south, and the blue Pacific on the west. Within the area, the 
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sub-groups^ithirt^^ n4 settlement has created four distinct ethnic 

Ocean Park and the beach front °tract^medl^t\*°”*^^“*® microcosm, 

populated by socio-economically deprtv"^huS’' malJ^ 

from the South, and a famllv «« Z? coming into the area 

have been long-time residents of the area^*°L?^ elderly Jewish people who 
Oafcwood area, a Negro ghetto Th. 1 f Ocean Park is the 

in an area south of Oakwood neighborhood is located 

neighborhood, called N^htingair ”®®*™i«ster. The fourth 

the beach, locked in on the eas^an^fo a narrow strip of land along 

area has a mixed population but to Angeles Marina. The 

American fa«ilies!^„ f rell "L: 

poorer populations of Los Angeles toun^y! ”>i®'°c<>sm of all of the 



associated™ith*the*MUuto*^of pwertr* Cr^H problems 

by any American standards, they'^have limited housing inadequate 

and middle class amenities of life Th«r Hu jf**j*^° economic opportunity 
of social disorganization lim-ited't. disadvantaged in a condition 

Which are the hlumart o?’d^lna^ ‘^e values 

from the opportunity ladder which culture. They are blocked off 

taged states. Dejtot^ ^d dJacSurazL ®th "f ® 

resources nor the political power to*mohlw^^ nelsher the Internal 

necessary to alleviate their Vight. economic and social changes 



which are manifested in high wteS 0^0^ ‘‘as had its consequences 

and children on welfare. Xg^toc?LnrofTb“‘^^ ! 

of crime and delinquency. In addition nf.= drop-outs, and high rates 

and disillusioned by the social milean’ln whlth*th^°'"^^.®'’°“®’®’ **^a““'aged 
absence of access to legiti^u Sortunules venf^^^^^^ frustrated by the 
In battles, using tire-irons, chaiL flrea^I j «"Saging 

drug and glue sniffing parties. ’ ™ knives, marijuana parties. 



the residents of VenicrhavrappMratirbeto^cu^^^ problems, 

to which they are entitled, and f'rwhLh “‘® services 

analysis pertaining toIhrallofaSon '>^® ^®^®i''® 

network. allocation of resources from the social service 



badJOi U3h^ 7cu^\tkJ, & 

St'* 

cmmunuy n&tdi oitm act imZtad ^TabmuuJ^ ^ 



•<<tm <we a. wide. vanleXu oi imileu and 
aZ‘^‘^Te ccmuncttf, jtf^Ke. 

■sz f, s.i.riji.r'ss.'* “ 
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Current studies of Southern California, in terms of present 
definitions of poverty, clearly identify this community as typical of 
many impoverished areas* 

In October 1963 the Venice-Mar Vista Youth Study Committee of the 
West Area Welfare Planning Council made a report to the Coordinating Council 
describing the problems of the community and indicating the need for: 

- tutoring groups for school dropouts 

- more counseling services 

- local services to reduce expensive and 
inconvenient transportation 

- net/ services with specialized approaches 

- building-centered efforts within 
the> community 

- home visits to counsel children of 
"hard to reach" families 

- more vocational training for youths 

- more recreational facilities 

It was on the basis of the recognized and expressed needs of the community 
that the program of the Professional Service Corps was developed* 



The Demonstration Population 

Because the program was designed to serve those families who 
evidenced both financial and familial instability, there is a higher incidence 
of disorganization among these families than is prevalent either in the County 
or the immediate poverty area* 

A total of 235 families have been served by Family Agents 48% of 
these families received Public Assistance* Mean family size in the popula- 
tion served (6*4) is extremely large; 22% of the families had nine or more 
members* 



As seen by the table below, a larger percentage of minority families 
were served than were represented in the area population: 

Anglo. Negro Mexican-American Unknown 



Ethnic Background 



Venice-Ocean Park Community 


75% 


11% 


14% 


Population Served 


29% 


28% 


26% 


Families Headed by Women 








Population Served 


52% 


64% 


53% 



■Total 



Percent of Males UnemplaypH 

Venice-Ocean Park Community 
Population Served 



11 . 6 % 

48 % 



nlty, the Family'Agents*were'^alven'*a*^*'* demonstration commu- 

asked to tour the community a^d vislt'^s ^y^rthf“ 

programs and facilities poLible within th^tl™ poverty 

return, they were asked tn allowed. On their 

observations; thesfsfr^L^a "!? questions on their 

and to leaS into &e discussion for the afternoon. 

of the following session, .mong the^nTm^dV^^eT* 



Comments 

The streets were dirty, full of broken 
glass, and trash did not seem to be 
picked up as in other areas. 

Some streets and houses within the 
area were well kept and neat; others 
were run-down and deteriorating. 

Many young children roamed the 
streets dirty and unsupervised. 

J^y school-age children seemed to 
be out playng during school hours. 



Some of the supermarkets in the area 
were dirty and unattractive. There 
were many small neighborhood stores, 
some of which were crowded and dirty. 

There were many old people and people 

with physical handicaps standing around 
on the streets. 

Many broken windows; drunks standing 
around on the streets even in the 
morning. 



Discussion TodIcb 

How services are allocated in 
the society; ways of demanding 
end finding services. 

Individual ownership; landlord- 
tenant rights and responsibilities. 



Family size; child-rearing and 
supervision practices. 

Absences, truancy, and motivation. 
Attitudes of school personnel 
towards the low income area child. 

Consumer problems; money manage- 
ment; why the poor pay more and 
receive less. 



How one becomes poor in this 
society; mobility is downward 
as well as upward. 

Crime rates; other indices of 
social disorganization in low 
income areas. 
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Many men were steiidlng around 
sitting on porches « 

The playground had all its gates 
locked at 11 o’<^?^'ck in the 
morning; no children were playing 
there* 



At one Head Start visited » It was 
found that the adults (presumably 
teachers) were talking to one 
another while children went 
unsupervised* 

Many very young girls either 
pregnant or with young children 
seen on the streets* 

Library was totally empty* 



Within the area» there Are ■ 
separate Negro » Mexlcan-Amerlcan» 
and Anglo sub-communities* 

There were few churches in area; 
most were store-fronts* 



Unemployment rates; minority 
employment* 

How communities respond to demands 
for services* Why the poor often 
do not receive the services from 
the agencies which are structured 
to serve them* 

Differences in childrearing 
practices; using the poor to 
serve the poor* 



Class differences in sexual 
behavior » family styles* 



Cultural differences in values; 
need for different approaches to 
reach different socio-economic 
groups* 

Discussion of urban geographic 
patterns; ghetto process; prejudice; 
demography of area* 

Relationship of religion in lives 
of poor; limited group affilia- 
tion of low income people* 
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SESSION III 



9;30 - 11;30 



LECTURE! THE CULTURE OF POVERTY 

Values and Life Styles of the Poor: 

The Extra Class: 

Orientation to Time and Money 
Education 

Crime, Delinquency and 
Unemployment 
Childrearing and Family 
Interaction 
Alienation 

Materials : 

Catalogue of Class Differences (Included on 
pgs. 42 - 48, this text) 



11:30 - 12:30 



Group Discussion 

Attitudes Towards the Popr 

Attitudes of the Poor to (he Middle Class 



^ V 

V“> 
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Is There a Culture of Poverty? 

If culture is defined as a design for living which is passed from 
one generation to another, then there is a culture - or more accurately, a 
sub-culture of poverty# Michael Harrington’s statement that "poverty, like 
wealth, is inherited" indicates that poverty represents a way of life which 
is learned and transmitted; it is not, of course, transmitted intact, but 
like all cultures is changed and altered by each generation. Poverty in the 
narrow sense, is a lack of money; in the broad sense, it is a way of life, 
with a structure, adjustments, accommodations, and defenses. It can, and 
in this country seems, to have become a persistent mode of adjus*-ment to 
many pretty harsh realities which produce a way of life with patterns of 
social and psychological behavior quite different from that of the middle class. 

Oscar Lewis pointed out that "the culture of poverty has universal 
characteristics which transcend regional, rural-urban, and even national 
differences."^ Most communities feel that they are unique, and only some- 
one who lives in that particular community can understand its problems. 
Spokesmen for Watts will say, "Watts is different; if you don’t live on the 
streets with us, you can’t understand." Likewise, it is said^'f "Venice is 
different," - "Hunters Point is different," - "Harlem is different." To be 
sure, there are differences among and between communities, but there are 
also real similarities. Probably poor communities are more alike than they 
are different, and while it is important to understand the differences, it 
is important to begin with the similarities. 

Then too, there are differences and variations between ethnic and 
racial subgroups; notwithstanding these differences, there appears to be a 
"poverty syndrome" which cuts across racial-ethnic lines. 

While there are some who argue that a "culture of poverty" does 
not exist, this seems to be a moot point. Unless adequately prepared, many 
workers from middle class background do, in fact, suffer a kind of "culture 
shock" when they encounter the values and life styles prevalent in a poor 
community. 



The poor, like any other group, are not a homogeneous lot. Within 
a low income community live a sizable group of middle and low income families 
whose heads of households are steadily employed as productive and partici- 
pating memberp of the society. These steadily employed low income families 
are apt to have a life style more similar to the middle class than their 
economic peers. It is primarily this middle income group who participate in 
organizations within the area and in the larger community and are seen as 
representatives of the poor. Many of this group find a good deal of their 
organizational and social activities outside of the area. In fact, there 
seems to be very limited communication between the members of this poor but 



^LEWIS, Oscar. The Ckltd/LZn oi Sanchez, Random House, New York, 
1961 . p XXV. 
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middle class oriented group and the members of the "extra class"# 
This program has founds as stated by Hylan Lewis: 

TheAe a/te 4 owe as^mptioyUt about tkz contiguous 
the comrnlojjJJion^ the potentiaU io^ coimmUy ofigani- 
zation among the ka/idrcofic pooH. that need to be {^u/itkeK 
examined in a number, oi dtHewint settings « Is thefie a 
conmunity p a netvoAk OjJ the koA.d“COA.e poo A,? Oa. do they 
exist in the cAacks and cneviccs oi laJigeA, cormunities 
oi the pooA, and the moAe aUluent? Tke pAacticaZ point 
kehie is that tke (MonicaJUy dependent and not-yet- 
dependent pooA. oiten Zive side by side in the same 
neigkboAhood oA. oAjea} but oiton that is aZi they do oA. 
want to do togetkeA., Muck comunity organization and 
block woA.k assumes that, because they live in tke same 
neigkboAhood oA. areup this in itseli provides or connotes 
a sound basis ior developing a more viable and organized 
conmunity* #####Too ireguently p^ tke conventional 
community organization approach is geared to getting tke 
respectable and non-^respectable poor together. This 
represents built-in irustration,^ 



Poverty and the Extr a Class 

This program is focused on one segment of "the poor"> most 
of whom are both financially and familially \instable> and in fact rep- 
resent a kind of "extra class" rather than a lower class. It is an 
extra class which seldom, if ever, is in demand by the labor market; 
a class which is rarely involved in organizational life within either 
the poor or the larger community. It is a group alienated, isolated 
and cut off from the mainstream of American urban culture; one which 
is seldom able to contribute to the functioning of our highly technical, 
rapidly automating economy; and likewise one which does not share in the 
developments or the expansions of the economy; it is a group neither 
active nor readily motivated to be;^ome active in community participation. 

Herbert Cans has drawn the distinction between the "routine- 
seekers" and the "action-seekers" in the lower class. Miller and Riessman 
have apralleled this dichotomy between "the unskilled, irregular worker. . 
(who) lacks the disciplined, structured and traditional approach of the 
stable worker and stresses the excitement theme". The client^^population 
of this 1 - rogram fall primarily into the group Gans calls the action- 
seekers". Unemployment alternates with intermittent, unskilled employ- 
ment at loc-7 wages. The dull and routine jobs, as car wash or bus boy, 
which replace the periods of unenq^loyment , are abandoned when any oppor- 
tunity to do something more interesting turns up, when a chance to 'get 
in on the action" arises. 

S.M. Miller has offered a typological approach to lower income 
groups which seems useful in delineating the population served. 



\ewis, Hylan, Child Rearing Among Low-income Pannes, Child 
Rearing Project, Health and Welfare Council of National Capital Area, 
Washington, 1961. 
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CM I - THE STABLE POOR: 

Cka/uictc^zcd by both ccowomtc cuid icwUZicit 6zcu/Uty» 
RcgutoA mploymznt cut Zou) u)agz6, Zov) jifuiZt PoAnn^ ftuMZ 
and nuAjOiZ now-|j(Ww mofee up thz majonity o{ thz ^tabZz 
poo/to Tkz majoHJUby oi cJiZ tkz pooa and thz ^tcibZz pooK 
oJLZ (jokitZp McfiaZ Southern popuZjcuUonS p but it incZudzi 
a numbzA o{ Nzgao {amlZiz6» ChiZcOizn oJiz apt to be 
zducationaZZy and occupationaZZy urMo/idZy mobiZz * 

CM n - THE STRAWEVt 

Szcju/LZ zconomic pattzfinp but un&tabZz iamiZy 
pattzan^ RzguZoA zmpZoyntznt at Zow mgz6o Pooa iamiZy 
functioning incZudz fighting and dAinfUng among poAznt6p 
iZZicit 6zxuaZ azZatioru of poAznt6p nzgZzct on, bnutaZtty 
toiaojuk chiZdazn* TRANSITJOH CELL: PamiZy may pzfVbAtt 
with a Zoiv but 6tzady incomz and gnzat dzaZ of titznnaZ ^ 
6tnain, but many of thz chiZdnzn may faiZ to match 
poAzntU zconomic ^zcunity, may zxpznizncz "intcngcnzAa^^ 
tionaZ Mdding,^" 

CM m - THE COPERS: 

Economic in&zcunity and famiZy 6tabiZity» Numbzn, 
in this gnoup undoubtzdZy incnzaiz u)hzn unempZoymznt 
i6 high* Viipnopontionatz numbzn. of famiZiz6 v3hc haoz 
bzzn douovti^JOAdZy mobiZz* May incZudz iZZnz66 of ujogz^ 
zannzn., gznznaZ zconomic condition^ of aAca, ditcnimina^ 
tony zmpZoymznt pnacticzi, nzcznt mignation fnom nunaZ 
to unban anzas* ChiZdnzn monc ZikzZy to bz mobiZz than 
tho6z in CM U* 

CM IV - THE UNST JLE: 

Hzithzn zconomic non famiZiaZ ht^iZity* Often 
nzfznnzd to 06 ^^muZtO^pnobZoni^^ muZti^agzncy on ''hand- 
conz" famiZizs* IncZudz^ phy^icaZZy handicappzdp 
mzntaCZy dUtunbed. agzd, nzcznt annivaZ6 fnom nunaZ 
anzo6p Zong tznm (intzngznznationaZ) p poon white unban 
famiZizti* Un6kiZZzdp innzguZan wonkznip bnokzn and 
Zangz famiZiz6* (Whitz6 in tfiU gnoup mo4t ZikzZy to 
bz intnactabZz to change * ) 



Some of thz6z famiUz6 chnonic, 6ome ^ub-chnonic* 
High pnopontion of matnifocaZ fomiZtUp high iZZegiti- 
macyp chnonic cnUz&p fnequznt heaZth pnobZzm& and 
AomcuUcizing of zmotionaZ difficuZtiz6i 
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CniZdA,Q.yi AJ/i tk(U>z ^amitia^ a/ia, not tnzvttabJiyp but 
vc/Lj^ cLptp to ^koiv ^QJviou6 dL{^^tcxjJitAj2M tn ^ckootp OMOtionoJi 
tA,^<ip pjofiptoymznt and zvzntua^y thQjJt o\m ^oiMUUiz&t^ 



Most of the families with whom Family Agents work belong to 
either Cell II or Cell IV j and it is on these "Strained*' and/or "Unstable" 
families that attention will be focused* 



That there are vast areas of differences in the life situations 
and styles of the poor from the middle class is obvious* The resultant 
differences in attitude and behavior have been studied by an increasing 
number of Sociologists ^ Psychologists, Educators, and other professionals* 
Among areas studied have been: 



Oscar Lewis studying the culture of poverty in Mexico 
and Puerto Rico$ Kinsey, data on class differences in sexual 
behavior; and work by Frank Riessman, Martin Deutsch, S*M* 
Miller, and others on class differences in education; Riessman, 
Cohen and Pearl, as well as Hollingshead and Redlich have written 
on mental health and social class differences* 



An attempt has been made to catalogue many of the differences 
found by these and other researchers* Many of the differences presented 
represent merely the difference in living conditions produced by a lack 
of a sufficient supply of money. Others represent reasonable and realis«r 
tic solutions to the conditions thus produced* The chart is presented 
as a guide to what MAY be found among either the poor or the middle class; 
that these attributes are sometimes or frequently found does not m**^» 
that they are always found. Certainly neither the poor nor the more 
affluent can be stereotyped, nor are they carbon copies of one another* 
What is here offered is merely a guideline to some of the differences 
between the subcultures, in the interest of alerting workers to what 
may be unfamiliar behavioral norms* 



CATALOGUE OF CLASS VIFFERENCES 



Sex and Marriage 



The Unstable Poor 



The Middle Class 



Early premarital heterosexual 
experience 



Later heterosexual experience, 
greater frequency of masturba- 
tion, premarital petting* 



^ree unions or consensual marriage 



Contractual marriage 



Premarital conceptions result in 
high illegitimacy rate 



Premarital conceptions result 
in abortion or adoptive 
placement 



MILLER, s*M*, Tkz AmzUcon Lom^ Cl<U4>(u: A Typological Approach. 
Journal of Social Research, 1964* 






Wife has higher educational level 
than husband 

Belief in male superiority 
Martyr complex In women 



Lack of effort to communicate 
between spouses 

High incidence of violence to resolve 
quarrels; wife-beating 



Spouses pursue social life with same 
sex social groups 

Male participates minimally in 
exchange of affection or ^utional 
support to family 

Male seldom participates in rearing 
of children* Child rearing is 
considered "woman's work" 

Women often use husband as example 
of what a man should not be 



Life Style. EmDloyment 

Crowded quarters, several children 
sleeping in one bed 

Gregariousness 



Homes in poor repair, frequently 
untidy; insect infestation prevalent 

Constant struggle for survival 

Unemployment and under-employment at 
low wages 



Perceive work as work 



Unskilled occupations 



Husband has higher educational 
level than wife 

Belief in near equality of sexes 

Women feel they should be 
protected 

Effort to communicate important 



Arguments verbal; withdrawal of 
communication as mechanism to 
resolve differences 

Spouses pursue social life with 
other couples 

Male is expected to give emotional 
support and guidance to family 



Male participates in guidance of 
children, sometimes in physics! 
care. 

Husband serves as role model to 
male children 



& Money Management 

More spacious quarters, separate 
beds, rooms < 

Emphasis on privacy for family as 
unit, for individual within family 

Home well ordered, usually neat 
and clean 

Money for "amenities" 

Find new jobs before leaving old 
one; periods of unemployment 
infrequent 

Perceive work as source of ego- 
satisfaction 

Emphasis on "career" planning 
rather than job taking 



Absence of savings, chronic 
shortage of cash 

Absence of food reserves in house; 
frequent buying in small quanities 

Pawning of personal goods for quick 
cash 



Borrowing at usurious rates, informal 
credit devices, locally organizes; 
frequent borrowing from friends 



Purchase of second-hand clothing, 
furniture, appliances without 
guarantees 

Money spent as it is earned or 
arrives; impulse spending 



Family lives in geographic 
isolation 



Family and Child 

Matrifocal families, extended 
family ties important 

Great emphasis on family 
solidarity (rarely achieved) 

Unplanned births, high birthrates 

Babies and children sleep with 
parents 

Severe discipline, physical 
punishment of children 

Family adult centered 

Casual acceptance of children 



Little communication between parents 
and children; except for directives 



Acceptance of children’s aggressive 
behavior 



Money is budgeted; spending 
planned 

Menus planned, food reserves 
kept, weekly shopping 

Saving for a "rainy day" 
stressed 

Borrowing from credit unions, 
lending institutionso Believe 
borrowing from friends destroys 
relationships 

Purchase of new clothing; 
attention to contracts, 
guarantees 

Spending planned, saving 
emphasized; some impulse 
spending 

Spatial mobility 



Rearing 

Nuclear families 



Emphasis on Individual 
development of potential 

Planned births, lower birthrates 

Babies and children sleep alone 
or with other children 

Discipline by reasoning, appeal 
to guilt, withdrawal of love 

Family adult directed 

Efforts made to teach, tr^»in, 
change behavior of children 

Children included in general 
conversation, more emphasis on 
verbal skills 

Punishment of aggressive behavior 



mmm 
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Little emphasis on individual 
possessions 



Unstructured household routine 



Little direction or supervision of 
children after age 6 

Early Independence from family 



Early understanding of sex; permis- 
sive attitude, but little direct s^x 
education 

Little direct effort to teach skills 



Frequent lack of male role model in 
home and community 

Parents tend to feel children are 
more trouble than they are worth 

Parents see children as responsible 
for any problems the children develop 



Parents unquestioning about child- 
rearing methods used 



Emphasis on individual property 
of family members (mine, yours, 
ours) 

Well strctured, sometimes 
compulsive routine 

Continued supervision through 
teens 

Continued dependence through 
teens 

Suppression of childhood sexual 
activities; intellectualized 
presentation of sex Information 

Emphasis on Childs’s development 
of skills, Interests e Training 
within & outside of home 

Male work role model in family 
and community 

Parents are anxious about their 
own adequacy as parents 

Parents see selves as responsible 
for any problems the children 
develop » 

Parents uncertain and anxious 
about their adequacy as parents, 
and about the child-rearing 
methods used 



Education and Cultural Experiences 



Little attempt made to teach pre- 
school skills 

Sibling or neighborhood play 
Limited play materials 

Little or no attention paid to 
mechanics of education 



Early emphasis on skills; nursery 
rhymes, counting, size, color, 
shapes, etCo taught early 

Arranged peer-group play, or 
nursery school 

Purchase and encourage use of 
toys, creative play things, various 
art media 

Emphasis on homework, grades 
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Home and school considered separate 
worlds 

Token verbal encouragement of 
education 

Adults and children seldom read 
magazines 9 newspapers 



Frequent consultation with school 
in child* s progress 9 adjustment 

Continued education stressed 



Daily paper reads magazines for 
both adults and children 






Few or no bocks in home 



Seldom show interest in events in 
wider community - rarely listen to 
news programs 

Do not own or use library cards 



Occasional ly attend movies 



Children seek information from othe? 
cnlldren 

Use of "public language" at home; 
deficient in "formal language" 

Children spontaneous 9 express selves 
best in unstructured situations 



Books for each member of the 
family 

Interest in local and national 

events; listen to news broadcasts 

\ 



Use of library for recreational 
reading 

Attend and take children to 
movies 9 museums 9 wide range of. 
entertainments 

Children seek information from 
adults 

Formal language only 



Children tend to become anxious 
in unstructured situations 









Health and Mental Health 

High Incidence of infant and Low incidence of infant and 

maternal mortality maternal mortality 



Z 
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Seldom visit doctor or dentist except 
for emergency care 

Use of home remedies when ill 



Generally poor health habits; no 
toothbrushes in home 9 share hair 
brushes 9 towels; infrequent baths 

Irregular meals 9 unplanned and eaten 
individually t High starch 9 low 
protein diet 






Visit medical specialists 
regularly for checkups 

Use of professional care when 
ill 

High degree of concern about 
cleanliness; care of hair 9 skin, 
general health upkeep 

Regular schedule of well-balanced 
meals; evening meal eaten as a 
family group at attractive table 
setting 



Incidence of psychoses high; usual 
method of treatment instltutlonaliza'-* 
tlon 

High tolerance for psychological 
pathology within family and community 

High rate of alcoholism tolerated 



Frequent loss of time from work for 
illness 

Early aging; shorter life span 



Depend on group sanctions for enforce- 
ment of behavior 

Expects direct supervision of tasks » 
work 

Tends to seek prompt in^ulse 
gratification 

Time unplanned, day to day existence 
Inability to anticipate the future 
Lack of life goals 

Frequently late or miss appointments 



Seeks action 

Tends to be passive=dependent 

Unable to take initiative to seek 
solutions for problems; frequently 
dependent on outside help 

Accepts dependency 



Neurotic disturbances more 
frequent; treated on outpatient 
basis 

Intolerance for pathology, asocial 
or deviant behavior 

Social drinking accepted; alcoholism 
considered a disease 

Illnesses less frequent, and of 
shorter duration 

Maintenance of health and 
appearance; longer life span 



Feels responsibility towards task, 
objects sometimes more than people 

Self-directed behavior 



Self-enforcement, expects to work 
unsupervised 

Impulse control and delay of 
gratification 

Time "planned, budgeted and 
saved: 

Future anticipated, sometimes to 
exclusion of present 

Life goals, direction 

Attention to promptness, keep or 
cancel appointments in advance 

Seeks security 

Tends to be anxious and obsessive 
compulsive 

Takes active part in seeking 
solutions of problems 



Seeks independence; views 
dependency with anxiety 



Psycho-Social Aspects 
Sees responsibility as towards persons 
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Resigned acceptance of economic 
situation 


Optimism about possibility of 
upward mobility 


Fatalistic attitude towards 
controlling life events 


Feels control over destiny 


Feels victim of, alienated from 
society 


Feels a participant In society 


Feels critical attitude towards 
society, middle class 


Feels critical attitude towards 
lower class 


Mistrusts government 


Critical, but accepting of 
government 


Resentful of authority 


Critical, but conforming to 
authority 


Feels persecuted by police 


Feels protected by police 


High frequency of crime against 
persons; generally higher crime 
rates* Greater incidence of 
sentences served 


Lower incidence of crimes; 
higher frequency of fines paid 


Low frequency of pre-trial releases 


Release on ball more frequent 


High incidence of juvenile dependen<»y 
and delinquent petitions* Disposition 
of delinquency petitions frequently 
corrective placement 


Lower incidence of juvenile 
petitions* Disposition fre- 
quently for private therapy, 
boarding schools, etc* 


Cynicism towards church; Infrequent 
active membership 


Social Involvement with church 


Belong to few, if any, voluntary 
organizations 

Views bureaucracy as insurmountable! 
does not understand procedures to 
gain access to services, institutions 
or facilities 


Belong to variety of community 
and social organizations 

Annoyed at bureaucracy, but able 
to maneuver with competence 


Sense of powerlessness, both actual 
and perceived 


Sense of participation In society 


Hostility prone 


Anxiety prone 
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Some Characteristics of the Extra Class 

Lower income people often share in the ?^alues and aspirations of 
the larger society <) but appear to have a greater degree of attitude*’behavior 
discrepancy 0 That iSg they express verbal agreement with many of the educa- 
tional and occupational values of the middle class ^ but seldom actually 
succeed in implementing those values in their lives o 

To the question^ "How important do you think education for your 
children is?" - many low income mothers will respond most affirmatively ^ 
although they frequently allow their children to stay home from school and 
express many hostile attitudes towards the school and its personnel. Many 
report great interest in job training as a means of improving employability 9 
but either do not find out where job training is availablej, or if they dOp 
never quite mobilize the energy to enroll in these programs. 

While the poor frequently verbalize the same values as those of 
the middle class p they sometimes seem not to understand the operational 
procedures by which these values are achieved. Education requires not only 
the recognition that it is importantp but regular attendance at schoolp sus- 
tained study and effort, continued open communication between the home and 
the school, and a high degree of conformity to the demands of the classroom 
and school structure. Because the connection is frequently not made between 
the goal aspired to and the procedure by which it is attained, the aspira- 
tions of the poor are frequently unrealized. When goals are set without 
concrete plans for implementation, the goals become fantasies and are readily 
and frequently shifted. 

Many of the poor have had extensive dealings with social workers, 
probation officers, teachers, and others whose jobs are to mold the lives of 
the poor. At times, their espousal of middle class values is merely an 
attempt to say what they feel the powerful or higher status person expects 
them to say. 

Because it is very difficult for members cf the extra class to 
mobilize and sustain their energies to achieve even a semblance of the middle 
class values they verbalize, they engage in a great deal of rationalization 
which serves to avoid some of the frustration of their frequent failures. 

One often hears statements such as "education is imoortant, but some of the 
smartest people never went to school," or "we kno’; note about our problems 
than you M,A, 's and Ph,D«*s," (This may very well he t-rue, but the under- 
lying assumption is that they also know more about how to overcome their 
problems which is yet to be demonstrated.^) In the rationalization of their 
failure to achieve, there is usually also considerable hostility displayed 
towards those who have achieved: "Most teachers don*t really know how to 

teach - all they care about is the money," or, "I wouldn't want to be a 
social worker (policeman, judge or politician) because they are all crooked," 

Then too, even though many of the values of the larger society are 
accepted, there is often a lowered commitment to these values which is 
reflected in a generally lowered aspiration and motivation level. While 



education for their children may still be the value most often reported by 
lower class as well as middle class parents ^ the lower class parents do not 
expect as high a level of education^ nor do they expect it with as great an 
intensity 0 This general scaling down of expectations is often a realistic 
response to the many barriers they encounter in the pursuit of goals o In 
short, the poor are prepared to settle for less. 



Non-Defetred Gratif ication 

One of the frequent explanations of why the poor are poor is that 
they seek immediate gratification; that because of the constant deprivation 
or thre/.t of deprivation, lower class people learn to '*get while the getting 
is good." 



Inability to defer gratification is considered an "impulse disorder" 
which appears in all classes; the incidence, however, does appear to be 
greater in the lower class. When the Inability to defer impulse gratification 
appears in the middle class, it is more likely to have personal origins; in 
the lower class, the origins are frequently social. 

Ability to defer gratification is related to many aspects of 
behavior of both the poor and the middle class. It affects the "life style" 
in such areas as orientation towards both time and money, education, employ- 
ment, child rearing, delinquent and criminal behavior and physical expression 
of aggression. 



Orientation to Time and Money 

To the very poor, whose daily lives are constant crises of not 
enough money for food, unpaid bills, sick children, and neither the money 
to pay the doctor or even for transportation to get to the doctor, the 
future, if anticipated, would loom so dim that it is better to forget the 
future and live for the moment. The poor have learned to take pleasure and 
trouble as they arise; often the most amazing thing to those unacquainted 
with the lives of the poor is that they have so large a capacity to endure 
trouble. 



The fact that many of the poor do not anticipate the future 
frequently presents problems to most workers from the middle class who them- 
selves are very well organized, plan their time and "run" their lives. 
Frequently among the group served, children are late for school or do not 
attend at all; when medical, legal or other appointments are made for the 
family members, often with great difficulty, the appointments are not kept. 
At times, this may be an act of hostility towards the worker who has made 
the appointment, but more often, it is because "something else came up," 
or "I slept late," or merely, "I was not up to going to the doctor today." 

To many of these families, every day is like every other day; Sunday is 
like Monday, like Friday; their time is neither scheduled nor important 
and they do not comprehend the entire middle class concept that time is a 
valuable something to be "spent", "planned", "budgeted", or "saved". 
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Frequently also, these families feel so unimportant that they feel no one 
will notice if they do not keep an appointment* 

Because time is largely in the present, it is very difficult to 
sustain efforts towards long range goals. Education is important ^ but if it 
isn t pleasant today, the extra class child and mother often do not exert the 

discipline to endure an unpleasant present to achieve a future Intangible 
iTfiWdirdo 



like time is seen as as aspect of the present* Generally, 
the poor do not have money - when they have it, they spend it* Budgeting 
and planning future expense only makes sense when there is reason to believe 
that the future holds the possibility of continued steady income * Their 
life experiences frequently deny this possibility. Because of this, the 
poor too often find themselves in the position of the King, who for the" 

WMt of a nail, the shoe, and ultimately the war was lost* The poor, because 
they have neither babysitters nor transportation, are constant victims of 
local higher-priced stores. They shop frequently, buy in small quantities 
which are more expensive, frequently buy the least expensive, which also 
turns out to be the least durable. Comparison shopping for either price 
or quality is rare if not unknown. Discount houses are institutions fre- 
quented by the middle class* Too often the poor do not buy for cash, or 

even at stores where credit charges are standard. The poor pay more and get 
less for their money. r r / 9 

The one major investment made by most families in this program is 
a television set, and this causes many middle class people to make negative 
comments on how the poor spend their money. A television set does represent, 
however, the only link with the outside world that many of these families, 
particularly the mothers have, misleading and tenuous though that link may 
be. When beset with the problems of poverty, few of the poor are interested 
in the problems of the world as presented in news programs. For the most 
part, the poor watch the daytime serials and family comedies on second-hand 
television sets they buy for $35 or $50 - sets which much of the time are 
either broken and in for repairs, or hocked for money with which to buy food 
until the end of the month* 

^ked if she wished help with planning her budget, one mother 
replied? Plan how to spend money with thirteen children I? I can®t plan 

til the children are grown up and married - by that time I'll be too old to 
plan." 



Failure to budget seems to be a pragmatic solution to the perpetual 
cycle of too many expenses and not enough money to meet needs or pay for 
essentials. 



Education 



When a socially disadvantaged child enters school for the first 
time, he enters into an alien culture, perhaps even onto enemy turf. Schools 
are primarily oriented to the middle class culture and child; they are taught 
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and administered by middle class personnel who may not have much empathy for 
the child of the slum« 

The school is prepared to teach children who have already been 
disciplined to learn and to value learning* 

It is prepared for children who have already learned to control many 
of their impulses and to delay gratification* 

It is prepared for children who have been taught to treat property 
with great care» who have been taught to respect privacy » to act with 
restraint I and to inhibit physical aggression* 

Teachers in many slum schools remain in a perpetual state of fear 
of the children they somehow hope to teach* 

The slum child likewise remains in a state of fear about the 
school: He fears failure» for he has seen most of his brothers and sisters » 
friends and neighbors fail at school; he fears rejection; he fears that he 
will not know what is expected of him, that he will not know how to act, 
that he will be at the mercy of a teacher whose very words he can barely 
understand* As is the case of self-fulfilling prophecies, most of these 
fears come true* Just as the school is not prepared for the child it 
receives, the child is not prepared for the situation he faces; and both 
interact in a feverish downward spiral* In 1960 one child out of every three 
in America's fourteen largest cities was classified as "culturally deprived", 
as estimated for the Ford Foundation by the Great Cities School Improvement 
Studies* By 1970 one of every two big-city children is expected to be 
"culturally deprived!.'* The numbers involved in this downward spiral are growing 
inexorably* 

What are seme of the factors which make these children so unprepared 
for the situation that is unprepared for them? 

While certain aspects of slum life provide a general kind of 
"toughening", and slum children achieve earlier independence from their 
families, many other aspects are not conducive to normal growth and develop- 
ment of the child* To survive in the noisy conditions of overcrowded homes, 
many poor children learn to "tune out" the environment, and by so doing 
decrease the amount of perceptual input* The child tends to be restricted 
to his Immediate envii.'onment where there is a scarcity of objects of all 
types, but especially of the tools for learning - books, toys, puzzles, etc*; 

Not only are these objects lacking, but the child is seldom if ever guided 
in their use, as middle class children are* Martin Deutsch has emphasized 
the importance of this "stimulus ieprivatlon" as a deterrent td learning in 
pre-school children* 

Many lower class homes do not engage in extensive verbal behavior, 
and young children from such homes do not develop the kind of auditory 
discrimination needed to learn to read* Speech sequences are frequently very 
limited and poorly structured, and many low income children need special 
training in both listening, and in the organization of expressive language* 
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Mo3t middle class kindergarten children already have some number concept 9 
understand differences between big-small 9 far-near ^ up-downj, and perhaps 
even colpr differentiation. There are often new concepts to the culturally 
deprived pre-schooler. 

When this ill-prepared child enters the class 9 what does he 
proceed to read? Too frequently it is Dick and Jane 9 and little blond Sally 
who go in their new station wagon with their dog Spot and cat Fluff (or 
perhaps they left Fluff at home) to visit their grandmother in the country. 
While at the farm9 Dick and Jane gather eggs from a nest. In these days 
when automated hens lay eggs on conveyor belts 9 and grandmothers live on 
Social Security payments in retirement villages 9 it is doubtful that Dick 
and Jane stories are relevant to any children9 let alone the poor,, often 
urban child. As Otto Klineberg says of the content of many primers 9 "Life 
is fun in a smiUng9 fair-skinned world." People in these stories "(all 
white9 mostly blond 9 and ’North European* in origin) are almost invariably 
kind and generous." The net effect of these readers is to make clear to the 
low income child that the world of books and reading has nothing to do with 
his life as lived 9 and school rapidly becomes an unreal fantasy with no 
significant bearing on real life experiences. 

Added to the ineffectiveness of the school situation in reaching 
and adapting programs to the needs of the low income childj is the inherent 
assumption that children will "endure" and learn in the present classroom in 
order to achieve the future goal of employability. Many teachers become 
incensed at the' slum child’s seeming inability to come to school on time 9 
meet deadlines 9 bring in homework9 or show behavior which evidences a concern 
for the future. 






# 

# 




That low income children drop out of school at earlier ages is 
widely recognized. What is frequently not understood9 is that very early 
the slum child psychologically withdraws from school and is there only in 
body; while continuing to attend school 9 he only goes through the motions of 
learning. Many of these children tend to fall further and further behind 
until in utter frustration they drop out. 

School discipline problems are extensive among the families served 
in this program. Some are suspended 9 some excluded and a considerable nv .ber 
are kept on a one-hour a day schedule. 

Many of these problems 9 encountered by all slum childreno are 
intensified for the Mexican-American child 9 who frequently enters school with 
little understanding of English. Not enough teachers of these children under- 
stand Spanish. One teacher reported that she knew only one word of Spanish. 
When asked what that one word was 9 she replied9 "Silencio!" 

Unfortunately 9 education9 which has been the traditional route for 
upward mobility is failing to reach a large number of the children both 
nationwide and city-wide9 and of those served in this particular program. 

As the McCone Commission found: 



Tfte avzAago, student Jbfi dUadv(mtagz.d culqm Mnlu 
in tkz lo(J 02 A 18th to 24th pe/tcewt^e oi thz nationaJt 
mth gmdz tut poputation in ^.eading vocabutoAu and 
nmding compAch&n6ion; that i6, fuoaginly 80% tkz. 
national iHth gnado, population adfitou betttn. in 
Kzading than hz dou • • • 

On the. bo6i6 thue 6coxu, it appza/u that the. 
avQAoge, 6tade,nt in the. iHth gnade, in 6c.hool& in the. 
dLUadvantage.d aA^u& ii w/mle. to Hjead and undeMtand 
hu textbook mateAial6, to K.ead and undea&tand a daily 
nempapeJL, oa to make u6e o^ reading and waiting (oa 
OK " MOAy puApo^e6 in hU dally liie. ThU degree of 
ilUteAacy 6eAiou6ly impaiu hU ability to p^itt 
iaom iu/itheJL schooling 

This report indicates that there are large nunibers of ten-year 
old children who are already so severely educationally damaged, that their 
future employability is dim* 



Crime* Delinquency and Employment 

~^lckeMing: Have you no moAol6, man? 

Voolittte: Can*t aHo^ them. Govenma. Neither 

could you ii you ivo6 o6 pooa a& me. 

G. B. Shaw, Pygmalion 



That crime and delinquency rates go up as family income decreases 
has been well established* Currently delinquency rates are most often 
linked with unemplojmient rates, and certainly crime is highest for the group 
most frequently unemployed: Urban Negro youth* In this group crimes, ggainst 

persons - rape, murder and aggravated assault - are highest* 

The fact that delinquency rates and unemployment rates correlate 
highly does not necessarily mean that one is the outgrowth of the other* 

Both delinquency and unemployment have their roots deep within the economic 
and social structure of the society as well as in the psychology of the 
individual* 

Methods of dealing with crime and delinquency have gone through 
various cycles: In the 1930's slum clearance was the preferred method of 

treatment of criminals; then psychotherapy became popular, currently jobs 
are seen as the cure* It is almost akin to the puritanical concept of 
"Satan finding work for idle hands to do*" 



v: 



^Violence in the City - An End ok a Beginning? A Report by the 
Governor '^s Commission on the Los Angeles Riots, December 2, 1965* 
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The original assumptions made about those who took part in the 
Watts riots of 1965 was that they were primarily juveniles, who were 
unemployed school dropouts* However, according to figures released by 
Attorney General Thomas C* Lunch, this does not appear to be the case: 

76% of those arrested were over age 18* 

32% of these adults were high school graduates, and 
another 12% had post-high school training* 

Nearly 80% were employed at jobs which paid less than 
$400 per month, <2^% at jobs paying less than $200 
per month)* 

41% were married; almost 27% were separated, divorced 
or widowed* 

Of all those cases referred to the probation department for a social 
investigation, 75% had lived in Los Angeles County more than five years; only 
6% had lived in the county for less than one year* 

What do these figures mean? Certainly, those arrested for participa- 
tion in the tiOting were neither unemployed juveniles or adults, but primarily 
adults employed at or near the poverty level* The problem seems not to be so 
much one of unemployment and idleness, but of employment at a high enough 
achievement level* It is not merely a question of providing any job for the 
unemployed, but of providing jobs with opportunity beyond a mere subsistence 
level* 



Cloward and Ohlin hypothesize that lack of opportunity to improve 
material conditions of life through legitimate means will cause some youngsters 
to seek illegitimate means *^ One observer has noted that "stealing" is one of 
the few jobs readily available to youth in the slums* Increased employment is 
essential, but it is not merely the provision of any jbb which will reduce 
crime and delinquency* The jobs provided must be for whole groups and provide 
enough opportunity for upward mobility in keeping with rising expectations* 

"The poor really don't want to work" is a comment frequently heard 
from some segments of the society* Certainly efforts to replace braceros 
with the urban unemployed as agricultural workers in the central valley of 
California has not been successful* Here, as in other areas, the dull routine, 
backbreaking j^bs at low wages are hardly an incentive to accept or retain 
employment* Many such jobs are not entry level jobs, but dead-end ones in 
which little or no advancement is possible* 

Experience in this and other programs has shown that it is true 
that "the poor really don't want to work at just any job*" Rather than 
accept a job at a level which does not offer any possibility of upward 
mobility or chance to share in the comforts enjoyed by the middle class. 



^aOWARD, Richard A* and OHLIN, Lloyd E* , VoUnquenct/ and 
OppoHXunity, Glencoe Free Press, I960* 
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they will remain unemployed. Too often the opportunities for employment 
which are presented to the unemployed do not offer any clear path to upward 
mobility and do not act as an incentive to work. 

Training programs within the Labor Department p the poverty programp 
and in private industry which do offer some possibility for upgrading of 
skills have met with varying degrees of success. For many of the trainees p 
stipends are so low that self-support is not possible. Too often these 
training programs are geared to deal with already motivated workers rather 
than the broad areas of changing and developing attitudes toward self and 
work. Many of the young adults seen in this program have so many problems 
in their entire life situation that employment training cannot proceed 
without attention to the other problem areas of their lives. Then toop many 
trainees drop out of programs because of the immediate time orientation among 
the poor; they take any job which offers higher pay at the moment p even 
though future advancement is limited. Neither training programs nor other 
attempts to find employment for residents of poverty areas can be expected 
to meet with great success unless they can both demonstrate the possibility 
of increasing upward mobility through training p and until they are geared ^o 
deal with the total life situation and values of those whom they are designed 
to train. 



Some success has been reported in various of the "New Careers" 
programs p where the uneducated poor are apprenticed to professionals as 
teacher-aides p social work aidesp or employment counselor aides p for example. 
These programs are predicated on the possibility of advancement into the 
professional level jobs through on-the-job training p continued education and 
experience. These programs are still too new to determine whether the up- 
grading of opportunity can actually be delivered or merely promised. 

Certainly neither employment programs nor training programs are 
apt to meet with widespread success until they are geared to deal with the 
total life situation of the workers p are cognizant ofp and structured to 
deal withp the values of those whom they are designed to serve^ and can 
demonstrate the real possibility of increased opportunity. 

Should all these conditions be met and the programs prove to be 
successful at decreasing unemployment and increasing ceiling levels on 
employment p there would then be the possibility of demonstrating that the 
crime rate might be decreased with increased employment. Full employment is 
the panacea seen by every politician whether he favors or is against welfare 
benefits. Jobs for the poorp jobs for the NegrOp jobs for youthp jobs for 
residents of depressed areas; jobs for restless housewives - The Protestant 
wobk ethic has become the cureall for all social and psychological problems 
including crime and delinquency. If there is a cause/effect relationship 
between unemployment and delinquency p the drta is not yet available to 
support ths hypothesis. 
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Childrearing and Family Interaction 



Family life among many served in this program bears little resemblance 
to the ideals of middle class family life. Perhaps more important than the 

foundy is the fact that lov^er class families are aware of and value 
the greater stability shown in middle class families. They hold similar family 
Ideals and find their own family life lacking. 

While nationallv about a third of low income families are single 
parent families, nearly 58% of the families served by this program are headed 
by a woman. Sometimes there is an employed or intermittently emplf>yed father 
or "man tn role of spouse” as head of the household. These families live in 
overcrowded houses, often classified as "dilapidated or deteriorating." Moments 
of privacy seldom exist; brothers and sisters, half-brothers and step-sisters 
dll categorized as the "kids". Seldom is attention paid to the needs of 
the individual child, nor are his needs viewed as different from those of the 
other children in the family. Children are seen as needing fdpd, clothing, 
and a place to sleep. Seldom are psychological or developmental needs 
considered. 



Children operate within their immediate environment, which has a 
scarcity of all kinds of materials and objects which might prove stimulating. 
There is little order to those objects which are present, and it is an unusual 
parent who has time or skill to focus and guide the child's attention to the 
manipulation of those objects. 

Most of.rthe mothers are not basically either rejecting of or hostile 
towards their babies and young children; frequently they are very warm and 
loving. Care of babies is not perceived as either a problem, very time 
consuming, nor are methods of child care open foi discussion. In fact, most 
mothers in this study have difficulty understanding why care of children is 
so time consuming and debatable an issue among middle class women. 

Young children are often not taught, guided, urged, trained or 
pushed the way middle class children are. Mothers here do not gain ego 
gratification from the early learnings and accomplishments of their children; 
lower class children grow, middle class children are trained. Finding age 
mates for young children to play with is seldom a need or a concern among 
the large families who live in the very crowded homes and neighborhoods. 



As children grow older, however, many lower socio-economic group 
mothers begin to show confusion, bafflement and even feel impotent about 
controlling and directing the behvaior of their children. Again, we find 
much conflict between the values which parents hope to achieve for thAir 
children and the actual child rearing behavior. While they hope their 
children will "get a good education" or "get a good job", they will begin 
to say of a child almost by the time he enters school, "I did the best I 
could", or "I hope he won't get into trouble", or "The Lord will have to take 
care of him now". It is almost as though they feel that the job of child 
rearing is over when a child enters school. 



Many of the children seen here seem to spend their days and nights 
in an almost entirely unr^upervised way by the time they are six or seven o 
It is seldom that the mother grants them this freedom^ but rather that she 
doesn't know how to limit or structure it. The sliam and the peer group p 
have greater pull and influence on the young child than the mother ”s demands p 
hopes p or abilities to control. 

Many mothers in these families themselves are dependent and 
lacking in self-reliance; they cannot long tolerate the dependence of their 
childrenp and are frequently relieved when their children demand their 
independence. 

While most parents of very young children express hope and optimism 
for their childrenp they appear to lose hope quite rapidly. This loss of 
parental optimism is an insidious and eroding process of child rearing in 
the slums. When a seven year old hears his mother sayp "He ain't going to 
amount to nothin' anyway" p the chances are fairly good that he w6n?t. 

Even in homes where fathers are present p childrearing is viewed 
as the "woman's job"p and fathers seldom participate in decisions regarding 
the children's care or supervision. Discipline is often severe and physical 
punishment is the method most often used to control and direct children's 
behavior. Sometimes the .*ole of the father is limited to dispensing physical 
punishment . 



There is a much more open acceptance of physical aggression on the 
part of children and efforts are not made to the same degree as in the middle 
class to control or direct it into other channels. Children - boys in 
particular - are expected to fight and to learn to defend themselves on the 
street p in the neighborhood and in the community. Where middle class parents 
are apt to scold or punish a boy for getting into a fight p lower class parents 
are much more apt to askp "Did you win?" It is not surprising that these 
children who are disciplinad physically and are allowed to express their 
aggressions physically have much more difficulty adjusting to the classroom 
situationp where most teachers are of middle class backgrounds p and do not 
use or tolerate physical punishment as a control device. 

Middle class parents often feel inadequate about their own child- 
rearing methods p take courses to learn about child guidance p and are apt to 
seek consultation from professionals to guide them in their methods of hand- 
ling problems of child carep discipline and rearing. Lower class parents are 
much less questioning about their adequacy p knowledge and ability. It is 
assumed that women know how to care for babies and children without referring 
to "Dr. Spock" or any other authority. They frequently feel less responsible 
for the behttvlor of their children. The children themselves are seen as the 
source of their own problems and are held accountable. Middle class parents 
sayp "Where did I go wrong?" - lower class parents sayp "What's wrong with 
that kid?" - "He's more trouble than he's worth." 

There is inadequate data on sexual behavior at any socio-economic 
level of the society p and particularly recent data taking into account the 
so-called "sexual revolution". It is generally assumed that there is more 
open acceptance of illegitimacy among the lower class. While not infrequently 
mothers were heard to say of a 14-year-old: "In a year or so when Susie has 
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the religious and cultural values often negate the use of family plan- 
ningt and must of course be respected* Many Negro families view Family 
Planning as one more ’’white man*s device for controlling the Negro P°P” 
ulation”, and hence are very resistive to using any contraceptive method* 

In general, those birth control methods which require the least 
in the way of consistent effort are the most effective* Many of those women 
who verbalize that they want to use birth control methods cannot seem to re- 
member to take the pill on schedule* As one social worker phrased it, ge 
ting these women to take a contraceptive pill every day is like asking them 
to swar.jw worms”* Either monthly shots or inter-uterine devices seem to be 
the most effective methods for this population, since these methods reduce 
the number of times a ’’decision” must be made* 

The use of contraceptive methods cannot, of course, be separated 
from the psychclogical needs of the women, which in turn cannot be separated 
from the economic and social structure of lower class family life* 

As long as a baby provides these women with the only safe 
relationship of their lives, the only important accomplishment to which they 
can aspire, and the only stable source of support (through the welfare sys- 
tem), it seems unrealistic to eacpect these young women to be actively inter- 
ested in reducing their rates of pregnancy. 

In a system which provides little opportunity for girls and women 
to become wed mothers, or to be supported by their husbands, regardless of 
availability or access to birth control methods, these women will .probably 
continue to become unwed mothers* 



Alienation 

The poor are alienated from the mainstream of American life,, ^d 
they know it. They know that little in their lives is even similar to the 
lives of those they see on television; they assume, of course, that most 
other Americans live the kinds of lives shown on the family television ser- 
ials. The poor speak often of ’’they”. ’’They” include teachers, policemen, 
judges, politicians, storekeepers, file clerks, social workers, and the 
President of the United States - all lumped into one undifferentiated group 
with few, if any, graduations of power or status* ’’They are the power 
structur^’, the group seen in control of "how things are run , the group 
which makes decisions which effect ”us”* 

Many of the adults are not able to perceive differences in the 
laraer social system: how it functions, who makes decisions, chains of 

command or conmlex sequences of cause and effect* For example, a u^eau 
of Assistance regulation changes, it is the social worker who is seen as in- 
creasing or decreasing the allotment. If the cost of "P. f ® , 

price of hamburger is raised, it is the butcher who , f J 
of us”* If a traffic policeman gives a ticket for an illegal left turn, i 
Is ’’one of them” picking on ’’one of us”, rather than society’s enforcement 
of the law by an agent of the law* Without an understanding of the larpr 
society or the ability to handle the abstract and symbolic, all events be- 
coS per^onSited and'concrete. It is almost a kind of par^oid thinking, 
which stems in part from a lack of comprehension of the system, but also fim 
the inability to find ways of affecting the many forces in that system which 

batter upon the poor* 
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Although to the extra class, the structure of society may be 
incomprehensible, they frequently come into contact with more of the agencies 
and institutions of that society* There are many families served by this 
pro]|ect who are involved with the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Proba- 
tion Department, a Youth Authority Camp, several in-patient and out-patient 
medical services, a child guidance center, and an anti-poverty agency* It 
is difficult for the; sophisticated to understand the complex regulations, 
referrals, restrictions and funding of city, county, state and federal 
agencies* To the alienated poor mother in search of help for her children, 
it is incomprehensible* Thie only message that reaches her after she has 
wandered from agency to agency without getting help, is that "they” don’t 
care about ”us”* Many in the poor community assume that they can go to 
any Office of Economic Opportunity funded agency and get money* If they do 
not, as they seldom, if ever, can - the statement is often made, "they’re 
pocketing the money"* 

Outs is £ complex society which is not apt to grow simpler as 
the population increases; to those outside the society, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find a way in through the bureaucratic maze* 

Middle class people can tolerate the bureaucratic system; they 
may be annoyed by it, but basically they know how to get through or around 
it* In a bureaucracy, efficiency is a goal of the organization - though 
it is not the goal of the client, and the client often goes without service 
in the interest of keeping the system fair and efficient* Middle class 
people accept the hierarchy, lines of authority and differentiation of 
roles and division of labor in a bureaucracy* To the poor client waiting 
service, much that goes on looks like "buck passing"* 
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Among the goals of the Family Agent is that of teaching the 
families served how to get through the system; where to go for specific 
services; how to be persistent enough to get through; and what can reasonably 
be expected from whom* 



Question 

If the poor are disillusioned and 
hofttlle to society, won't they be 
hostile to us as Family Agents* 



If the crime rate in the area is so 
high, is it safe to be on the streets 
and go into the houses? 



Discussion Tonics 

Yes* Reactions of others depends 
on our own feelings* Expectations 
from this work* Ability to deal 
with hostility from others* Ways 
of reducing hostility* 

Fears and feelings; reasonble 
precautions* 



# 




If children in poor areas have so 
much trouble getting along in school, 
shouldn't the schools change their 
programs* Maybe just have vocational 
education classes? 



Changing methods vs* changing goals* 
Homogeneous vs* heterogenous group- 
ings in educational systems* Basic 
educational needs in the society* 
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If parents in poor neighborhoods 
often use physical punishment, should 
the schools also use physical punish* 
ment in order to discipline these 
children? 

If the homes we visit are very ditty, 
won't we be exposing ourselves to vl.i^ 
disease when we go into them? 



Suppose we find children in the 
families we visit are neglected or 
abused? 



Effective vs* expedient discipline* 
Teaching basic values is a responsi- 
bility of the schools* 



Dirt vs* mess* Attitudes of the 
middle class towards cleanliness* 
Reasonable precautions* Methods 
of helping a family rid a home of 
vermin and Insects, and develop- 
ing an Interest in home maintenance* 

Class differences in childcare; 
what is actually neglect or abuse* , 
Agencies which deal with this: 
police, probation, protective 
services, child welfare and 
attendance* 
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SESSION IV 



9i30 - 11:00 



LECTURE: ORIENTATION TO NEGRO AND MEXICAN- AMERICAN 

FAMILIES 

The Negro in America 

The Meaning of Color In the U«S« 

The Self Image of the Negro 
The Myth of Negro Sexuality 
Results of Slavery: The Negro Family 

Unenqployment and the Negro Man 
New Trends in Civil Rights 
Black Power 



11:00 - 11:30 



Questions and Discussion 
11:30 - 12:30 



LECTURE: THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN IN THE AMERICAN CULTURE 

Marginal! ty; Immigration 

Humanism vs* Materialistic Cultures 

Orientation to Time 

Family Traditions 

A Conflict in Identity 

Education and Achievement 

Recent Trends in Political Organization 



12:30 - 1:30 



Group Discussion 
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The Negro in America 



In order to understand some of the differenc^tes encountered in 
Negro families 0 it is first necessary to clarify what ii.es behind the 
whole Civil Rights Movement ^ behind the Watts riots* Basic to the whole 
area of race relations in this country^ and stated very bluntly® it is 
better at this timCp in this country^ to be white than to be blacko Some 
of the implications of this fact are often. lost » even by those people who 
work quite closely with the situation* The poor Negro ^ the unemployed 
man in the street, the Mother who is a welfare recipient, is well aware 
of this* Most Negroes carry a great psychological burden due to the fact 
that blackness is not as much to be desired. as .whiteness* Some Negroes 
are able to cope fairly well, but they are usually middle class people 
who have substantial areas in which they can compensateo Most have a 
damaged self-image, and live with* anger and hostility towards this 
system* 



Experiments show that even very young Negro children understand 
this at an early age* Little Negro girls would rather play with white 
dolls than with black dolls, and in fact, they identify more frequently 
with white dolls* Experiments show that when asked "Which doll are you 
most like?”, very small Negro children will pick the white doll rather 
than the black one* There is a joke. that expresses this very well; a 
Negro girl looks in the mirror . and says^ . “Mirror, mirror, on the wall, 
who is the fairest one of all?” and the mirror answers "Snow White", 

Negroes, even Negro children know about this* The various hair straight- 
ening processes and skin bleaching creams indicate "that Negroes are trying 
to conform to the standard of beauty in this country, and that standard is 
the white standard* That is why the wig:business is' rapidly expandings 
anyone with the price of a wig can buy on® with straight hair* The 'adver- 
tisements for hair straightening,. wigs, bleaching creams- are saying, "We 
can make you whiter," Clearly, all. this expresses a -great -dea.. of self- 
rejection* Recent . developments in the Black Nationalist ■ and other Negro 
groups have attempted to counteract this' negative seif ‘“image- by emphasiz- 
ing standards of Negro beauty* Within these groups,' there* are growing 
numbers of girls and women who allow their hair. to go unstraightened. This 
positive enq>hasis is shown too by the growing , tendency within the Negro 
• community to refer to "black”, rather than “Negro”, 

Probably the most debilitating-, aspect- of : this • rejection of 
blackness arises because the children in any given family will frequently 
vary in color* In many families the lighter colored children are favored 
over the darker ones. Families recognize that there. is* increased oppor- 
tunity for the light skinned Negro child, and .those with* the lighter skin 
are given greater encouragement. Parents frequently have higher aspirations 
for both the light<^skinned boy and girl in the family; they make these 
aspirations known, so that even within the family, children come to know 
that some are more equal than others. 
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It has been found that light-skinned. Negroes ..actually do 
achieve greater status in the community 

. Education s 

53% of light women, compared to 29% of dark 
women have some college « 

64% of light men compared to 37% of dark men 
men have some college* 
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Employment g 



54% of light men compared to 39% of dark men 
have white-collar jobs* 



Negroes have feelings about, color among themselves* 
whites have fee.Lings , both about being white^ and feelings and attitudes 
towards Negroes. One of the most persistent myths in this country about 
Negroes is the "Myth of Negro Sexuality". It is the one that is least 
understood but which dies hardest.in most white people. When shown 
evidence, most whites will give up the myth that "Negroes are basically 
stupid much more readily that they can be dissuaded from the myth that 
Negroes are over-sexed". Many people really believe this on both a 
conscious and unconscious level. Some people who work with Negroes 
also believe it. Biologically, of course, differences between the races 
have never been demonstrated. Many people think that perhaps there is 
a greater lack of inhibition amongst Negroes because of their environ- 
ment and cultural patterns. While there may be an over-reaction in some 
cases, it usually represents an unsuccessful effort to compensate for 
real doid)ts, amongst men especially, about their sexuality. There is 

no real support for this myth, but in order to understand it, we need 
to know its origins. ^ 
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myth is related to what happens in every horror movie, 
it does not matter if the monster is a human monster like Frankenstein, 
or an animal monster like a huge reptile. In every such movie, three 
things happen. First of all, the monster has designs on women? these 
designs are violent and they are sexual. If.it seems . unlikely that a 
dinosaur has designs on women, it is not. These designs usually get 
expressed at some part in the film when the* dinosaur ®s head crashes 
through the window and inside the window is a. woman? never a woman who 
is dressed and ready to go to work, but always a woman who is in a 
nightgown or just taking off her clothes. The second thing that always 
happens is that there is some destructive* and violent relationship with 
authority? occasionally the monster only hurts people, but usually he 






^F^EMAN, Howard, ROSS, Michael, ARMOR, David and PETTIGREW, 
Thomas, Ammcon SocLOlOQ^tal RevZm,, Jime 1966. 
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kills them* Frequently the people killed are representatives of middle 
class society 9 quite often policemen or authority figures of some kind* 

The third thing that happens is that the monster smashes things up* If 
he is a big monster, he crushes cars and topples buildings § a little 
monster may smash up a laboratory or start a fire* The best understand'^ 

Ing we have of this is that the monster is a sort of Id figure* He express- 
es those unchanneled forces toward sex, aggression and hostility that reside 
in the Id* Whether or not they are conscious of It, people go to horror 
movies because they project themselves into this Id figure* The monster 
Is the hero of 9.'5% of the movie, and In the last reel, the last thing hap- 
pens: a super-ego figure appears In the form of the hero and kills off the 

monster* It is, of course, the monster that people Identify with, for he 
acts out those drives in themselves of which they disapprove but cannot 
express* People leave the horror movie reassured of their own self con- 
trol because the super-ego figure has regained control of the situation 
in the film* 

To many people In this country the Negro represents a kind of Id 
figure: he Is the focal object on whom large nunibers of people project the 

things they won't accept In themselves - things of which they may or may 
not be conscious - but which they can't face in themselves, so they say in 
effect: "I am not like that, but Negroes are"* 

This subject is discussed by Griffin in Black Like Me >^ The 
author, a Caucasian, took chemicals and sat imder a sun lamp until his skin 
darkened; he describes the conversations he had with the white people who 
picked him up while he was hitch-hiking* Host had elaborate fantasies about 
Negro sex life about which they asked him* Not being a Negro to start with, 
this struck him as very strange, but It Is a phenomena many Negroes are well 
aware of* 



When a white person appears In the gih(3tto, chances are he will be 
either "the Han" - a bill collector, someone In authority, a policeman or 
probation officer - or he will be someone who Is there to let the Id run 
loose* Whole areas of Negro ghettoes are devoted to prostitution, for there 
are many whites who feel that a Negro area Is the place where Id urges can 
best be gratified*^ To compare this n^^th with reality It Is necessary to 
discuss briefly the history of the Negro in America and Its effect on both 
Negro men and women* 



In the beginning, when Africans were ln^>orted as slaves, plantation 
owners lived in terror of slave revolts* There were quite a number of slave 
revolts; many of them were very violent* When there was such a revolt, every- 
one was killed - men, women, children, and everything wl':hln reach was destroyed* 



GRIFFITH, John Howard, Stack Like Me, Signet Press, New York, I960* 



In a recent speech James Farmer explained, ^aiZy onZy 

asking intcgnxvUon bi tke daytme; we've had bitcgfLCuUon at night io^ 
the icUit 300 yeem^ 
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The slaves then were themselves wiped out. To try to avoid thiSp the 
Southern slave owners made every effort to separate slaves from others 
from their own tribal areas. The theory^ which proved to be reasonably 
effective 5 was that if the slaves could not talk with each other j, they 
could not easily organize, for an Ashanti speaks to a Yorba about as 
easily as Americans speak to the Russians, These different tribes had 
entirely different languages, different cultural traditions, different 
political and religious institutions, different family traditions. 
Because of this deliberate destruction of the Negro tribal cultures, 
there are many who argue that the Negro is the only true American, With 

the destruction of his cultural heritage, he became an entirely American 
product. 



Nor only were slaves separated so that they could not communicate, 
but slave owners also deliberately set out to destroy the family. There 
were people who ran slave breeding farms; they didn’t work slaves, but 
simply bred slaves to sell them to people who did use slaves. Even those 
who ran a regular plantation viewed the breeding of slaves exactly as 
people who raise cattle today do. Every breeder wants the best stock he 
can get - and therefore, encourages the best male specimen to procreate 
as much as possible. If there are other males around, they should be 
eliminated. When a bull gets too old, he is culled. This was done on 
the slave breeding plantations - thus, whatever family stability there 
was among plantation Negroes had to do with women. The family that was 
allowed to exist was comprised only of women and their children. 



In the period of reconstruction, this pattern was largely 
continued. Southerners were still afraid of the Negro male. There was 
a great demand for women to work in domestic service, but little for the 
men who had been freed. Some were given jobs, in some cases really 
terrible jobs - and as soon as it was at all convenient, they would be 
fired. The men drifted around the coimtryside looking for work - trying 
to support themselves, and in a great many cases, were supported by the 
women who were working in the white man’s homes. These were the men who 
had been encouraged to be promiscuous as slaves. Many people say and 
feel, "given emancipation, why didn’t the Negro start to lead a normal 
family life?". It is obvious that there was no tradition or back- 
ground on which to build a family life, and little developed in the 

social structure after the Civil War to encourage a monogamous, nuclear 
family life, 

The pattern today still has much in common with the past. An 
unskilled and uneducated black in Los Angeles will be more appreciated, 
won’t scare whites as much, if that black person is a woman® There is 
still more demand for women in many kinds of domestic services. Further 
if welfare money is coming in to a family, in many cases, it will come 
via the woman. Unemployment con5>ensation is an exception - but many of 
the other welfare benefits are channeled through the woman, a system 
which serves to continue the pattern of the female-centered family. 
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looks after T -PP°«« - 

man, with the whole tradition to follow lo , ®*®'’lll*y« But the 

trouble finding work and ve« often a floater. He has 

e:q>loitatlon of°the*^Negro* toeerh*^ centuries of discrimination and 
.'nd welfare patterns have eravo current economic opportunity 

■■amily. Some of teese conal^^^I to the present-day Negte 

lin AmzJiicas^ ^ pointed out in Tke. N&g/ui fcmUy 

IhetUnemployment rate for Negro males is double that for 

«^lr^!^otefr! “®”Ployed at one 

marrieo, are living apart from their husbands. 

Nearly one fourth of Negro births are illegitimate, 

wo^! ““ “oa-white families are headed by a 

14% of Negro children are receiving a p n r 
(compared to 2% for whites) » ^ assistance 

56% of Negro children at some time In i 4 

A.F.D.C, aid (compared to 8% for whites?! ® 

One third of non-white children live in broken homes. 

As Moynlhan states, through this tangle of pathology, 

witeca, b&camz -U io out oi line. toUk the 

Ae/tiou4£i/\eta/JX pw- 

nmy Hegno noomen oa ^ co«Ae«uence,- on a gneat 
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coStr^^s !nf f ?f “ t° f®®""® <*iWren? Ihe Negro male In this 

f aren’t aware of this - but lever class 

cuUnir^^f ‘“T* ^“^ 5 ' « P°«®r dimension to mas- 

dimenelL “ i" 5 >ortant or even more ing)ortant than the aejcual 

h4 ® woman is running the home and family and the man is out 
of workj his ego is going to suffer. He can try to coimensate for it 

successful. Negro men are very angry 

even tWoH ® situation which belittles them, 

i-here 4 e ^ e be able to explain it in terms of outside causes, 

is a frequent tendency for them to blame themselves. The lower 
class Negro man has a real feeling of weakness and inadequacy. When he 
4^141, it unnecessary, and unrespected - it becomes intolerable and he 

should remain, Negro songs describe this pattern very well. One very 

!4l®°”!;4 ‘ Bailey", says, "she threw him out 

® tooth comb". Where in a white middle class 
neighborhood would a woman throw out a man with no possessions’ He may 
leave, but if he does, he leaves with the income and title to half 
all 01 the coinciunity property* 

A Negre man is going to react to this situation where he 
feels weak and he perceives women as strong in a number of ways. One 
way is by feeling anger and hatred towards the woman j, as shown in 
another old song^ "l worked so hard for my woman and she treated me 
like a slave* She must be tired of living^ so 1*11 put her 6 feet in 
her grave . And when the man talks about working hard for a woman, very 
often what is meant is that he has tried; he*s tried to get a lob: he*s^ 

recalls all the disappointments - all the 

ifL.l T f constant Instability 

0 his whole way of life* Some Negro men become cynical p as shown in 

one of the recent songs on the Rhythm and Blues Hit Parade* It®s 
called • 

TiMt 1 Look At tk(L ?u/U(l; Some laZtoifit took at the 
eyo^ and Acme ieltom took at the nou^ and 4ome 
took at the Uze^ and 4ome iettom took at 
the ct^thUp but 1 don*t ea/ie the eye& one hed,, 
and X don’t cane ti the no4e U tong, and I donU 
undeniedp and 1 don’t cane ti the 
ax)the4 am (OHong - caa&e iimt I took at the p«me. 
li the pun&e u iat - that jU thatl 
There are many indications in these songs of the ragep the anger, 
as well as the cynicism and acceptance of defeat that many Negro men 
feel and sometimes express* ^ 

How do Negro women feel about this weak kind of match? The 
first area in which they express their feelings is in the way they 
treat their children. Frequentlyp they treat little girls as people who 
are going to grow up and be responsible and earn a living - and they 
treat little boys as cute and charming and essentially unreliable and 

ve^ likely to turn out to be worthless like their fathers p or some 
other “'sorry man." 



It isp in many waysp a reversal of the typical American 
pattern. The expectation is that it is the girl who is going to 
achieve j) to get somewhere. This is a self-fulfilling prophecy as 
reflected in the fact that more Negro women than Negro men graduate 
from both high school and college - while the reverse is true for 
the white population. The Negro woman, who frequently has more 
education, is going to be angry with her man for his low status, his 
lack of achievement. At some point in their relationship, she will 
probably say some very hostile things to him - perhaps paraphrase the 
words of the song, ’’Get Out Of Here and Make Me Some Moneyb” 

Given the social structure, his lack of skills and the demands of the 
job market, this is the one thing that is most difficult, if not im- 
possible, for him to do. While the Negro woman is frequently angry 
and hostile toward her men and boys, she will probably also worry 
about them and wish there were some way to make them strong. 

The outcome of this depends upon what the woman’s experiences 
have been — but they are frequently negative where men and boys are 
concerned. At some point in her teen years, probably by the time she 
was twelve or thirteen, the lower economic Negro girl (and boy) will 
become active with the same sex peer group. Sometimes these are gangs, 
but more frequently they are loosely defined peer groups whose 
functions for both boys and girls are to set the mode of behavior, 
provide activity and excitement, and to bolster the self image. The 
young men, in their groups, spend much time trying to enhance their 
image among their peers and establish that they are significant as 
individuals. They play a game, frequently called "Signifying”. The 
object of the game is to involve as many women sexually as possible, 
while at the same time making as little investment or commitment as 
possible. The game is not only intrinsically rewarding, but adds 
status when conquests (real or imagined) are reported to other males 
in the peer group. The girls accept this definition of the hetero- 
sexual relationship, and presume that any male with whom they have 
contact will try to seduce them. The girls do not usually have moral 
considerations regarding these relationships, but are frequently con- 
cerned about expediency, or "getting into trouble - or making a 
mistake". On the other hand, the girl establishes her status and 
attractiveness by "going with" the more desired boys in the group. 

The object for the young man is to "signify" with as many different 
girls as possible; the object for the young woman is to limit the 
sexual involvement to those young men to whom she is attracted, to those 
occasions when she can no longer resist the bey’s "rapping" or to yield 
only under the duress of threats of physical violence, which are not 
infrequent. 

Many of the women will be very ambivalent toward the men with 
whom they have had sexual experience. Sometimes there will only be one 
man, but more typically, the lower economic Negro woman will have had a 
considerable nuni>er of such relationships, and the pattern of these re- 
lationships are consistent with the history of the Negro family in 
America. Her experiences may be something like this? Her mother told 
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her that men were sorry and worthless ^ were certainly not to be trusted^ 
woulJ probably leave her^ as her father had doneo She had early sexual 
experience with one or a number of young men, and then became pregnant© 

She did not want to marry the father for ^ne or more reasons s because 
she was too young and had not yet had enough fun - because her mother 
would care for the baby - because the father could not support her ~ and 
further, because she did not love him. She may have had a second pre^marital 
pregnancy© If then, the peer group relationship was no longer as support- 
ing or as rewarding, she may have decided to marry the father of her baby. 
After marriage, the father may have stayed for a few years, but when he 
could not find a job for an extended period, she decided not to cook or 
wait on a man who was not bringing home money, and given sufficient en- 
couragement, the husband left. Then she had a second husband© He was 
fine when he had a job, but as soon as he lost the job, he started drink- 
ing heavily and tried to bolster his ego by beating her up =■ so she threw 
out the second husband. Then there is her son, who was cute as a little 
boy, but now he''s turning out just like the others - hanging around the 
comer with the boys and so on. The whole pattern begins again and 
probably won’t change in this generation. If we can create a situation, 
somehow, where men are trained and enqployed and can feel differently about 
themselves and can gain in status in ^heir own and their family’s eyes, it 
may begin to change. Young children today are learning, but what they're 
learning in many Negro families, is that men are weak and women are strong. 

There are also the complex dynamics of how many Negro women 
feel about their daughters. Many Negro women do not like the role they 
find themselves in, and are ambivalent in their feelings towards them- 
selves and their daughters. They may project their feelings onto their 
daughters who in turn become emasculating wives with many very negative 
attitudes towards t^th men and themselves. In this process, many 
mothers create some very imhappy experiences for their daughters. The 
mother may actually deliberately put the daughter in a situation where 
a man is going to betray her© There are .numerous case histories whero 
mothers have created a situation in which their daughters were almost 
certain to get into trouble. For example, they leave the daughter in 
an inviting situation with a young man over and over again, and then 
when the daughter finally gets pregnant, the mother gets very angry and 
punitive© There is a connection between this and what we know about the 
lower class Negro families. The destructiveness of this dynamic gets 
worked out, not only on the sons, but on the daughters as well, and there 
develops another generation who have a set of ambivalent feelings which 
make a stable marriage extremely difficult to achieve© 

From this complex history, from these economic, social and 
psychological problems has grown the "Myth of Negro Sexuality"© It is 
a myth which motivates the behavior of all Americans - Negro man, Negro 
woman; white man and white woman© The Negro man knows ♦’hat to become 
a man among men, more is involved than the sex act; that as a man he is 
frequently inadequate, lacks the status, achievement and power that is 
the mark of full manhood in this society© The Negro woman too, is a- 
ware of these inadequacies in her man and feels towards him a mixture 






of love and contempt - protectiveness and rejectiono Towards the white 
society she feels both anger and envyo 

But in any social systems, all roles are reciprocals, and what 
has been wrdught upon the Negro man and woman in this country s, both 
affects and is affected by the white man and white woman o The white 
woman is frequently caught in the fantasies as well as the fears of the 
”Myth of Negro Sexuality”© She both fears and is titilated by what she 
perceives as the Negro man^s height, ned sexuality© The white mans, who 
himself has frequent fears about his own sexual adequacy s, is also 
threatened by this mythj, and mobilizes all the forces he can to defend 
his own self-concept and to protect his image with the white woman from 
the threat of the *”super“sexual Negro man”* All in our society are 
caught in the tangled web of the fears and fantasies of this complicated 
myth© Until some of these irrationalities are brought into conscious- 
ness s> identifiedj, verbalized, understood, examined, and dealt with, it 
is unlikely that the majority of society will feel secure enough to 
allow the Negro enough "life space" to begin to develop his potential© 

The whole society is, of course, paying an increasing cost for 
the inequities which have been the history of the Negro in America© This 
generation is bearing the toll of several hundred years of segregation and 
subjugation© The toll is born not only in the fact that the central city 
of every major urban area is unsafe and in constant danger of explddlng — 
but also, in an undetermined amount, of human potential lost when the 
creative Input of ten percent of the population is strangled© 

The Negro family and Negroes as a group cannot be viewed any 
longer without reference to recent trends in the Negro Revolution, 
which is probably the most important domestic issue of the day© This 
revolution has gone through at least three stages, and has now entered 
a fourth, which is probably the most crucial: 

A© Mass organization into well disciplined groups, such 
as The Urban League, NAACP, CORE,. 'SNCC,^ to pressure for legal 
and social changes© 

B© The committment of the Federal Government to a national 
policy of creation and enforcement of laws designed to Insure 
equality* 

C© A national election (1964) which supported this 
commitment* 

The gains made through these three phases Include Equal 
Employment Opportunity Committee, Manpower Development and Training Act, 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, two Civil Rights and voting rights 
acts as well as legal decisions in the area of school dese'',regation© The 
effects of these legislative and legal decisions have bei. <.o Insure 
liberty to the Negro American© 
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The fourth phase of the Civil 
been entered involves the issue of how 
into actual liberty and how to convert 
actual equality. 



Rights ^vement which has now 
to convert legislative liberty 
equality of opportunity into an 



changes th« ?h«e been ! snuJ enforcing and effecting these 

BasiLuy ttere are onl^ Movement, 

effecteds ^ "“ich these changes can be 



Individual Mobility, where Individual Negroes are absorb- 
ed on equal terms through education and framing" 

wSfmlbftf f S°cfel Structure which would 

of N^roerfo 

ot wegroes to achieve greater equality, 
longer foJ^fqfS“p‘po1mnU,X"™Z‘%°' 

this end in the orwMz!tfn„ h°Pe In achieving 

power blocks which would press for^hanr***^? end economic 

the society. Along with It ^ structure of 

blackness.’^;elf:KS f» 

through both conscmf«esf”|!S^d a»A self-identity 

status and power within the ^ ? development of feelings of 

J2.V-S r V 

jections to the black power mofements“ <iescribes ob- 



within Negro communities, particularly those*^* ^ 

development of strong feelings of "blLt .. Ii° "jjfte. With the 

increased emression of ^ consciousness", there is 

these communities. Undoubtedly '^"he”feellnM^.”^*f*^^°” "hites in 
are only now finding expfLsIon. mf been there, and 

indicates great emotional growth within «*P«ssed 

launches an overt attack oninfl"^ ?*® “®8ro community. One 
deed there hj bLf™ rLf “”® P®"®" ®“» 

Will eventually be reflected in manv sense of power which 

• family life,.^ retiected m many aspects of Negro economic and 
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Quest ions 

Many Negroes have gotten education 
and economic security > why have so 
many failed? 

How will Negro families react to us 
as white women? 



If Negro women are already so strong, 
wouldn't these families be better off 
with men as Family Agents? 



Will Negro families be able to 
identify with white Family Agents? 



Who do Negroes riot and Mexican- 
Amer leans don't? 



Discussion Topics 

Slavery, House vso Field Negroes; 
rural-urban differences; family 
patterns; color discrimination. 

Our own feelings, prejudice, guilt. 
Role of the Family Agent; ways of 
developing trust. The White woman 
in the South. 

Yes, but . . . labor market; 
Families served are most damaged; 
Importance of new role models in 
cultural diffusion. 

Ways of opening up communication; 
this is an experiment in two-way 
diffusion; a white problem as 
well as a Negro problem. 

Importance of male in developing 
respect for authority; sub- 
cultural differences In response 
to frustration - inter-punitive 
vs. extra-punitive responses. 
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The Mexican- American In American Culture 



There are nearly 41/2 million people of Mexican origin 
living in the Southwest* They were indeed the first *'immigrant” 
group in the area and have been living here for three hundred and 
seventy years ^ having settled first north of Santa Fep New Mexico 
in 1598o Many Mexican-Americans still speak Spanish in the homep 
and have remained unculturated to varying degrees* Many factors 
must be probed in order to understand why the Mexican- American j> of 
all ethnic groups, has shown such an unusual cultural tenacity, and 
has remained largely Isolated from and immune to the "melting pot 
tradition which has engulfed most other groups coming to this 
country at much later dates* 

Why after hundreds of years this has remained a group of 
hyphenated Americans has many complex causes; but raarginaltiy, both 
physical and cultural is of great importance* Mexican-Americans live 
primarily in the Southwestern states where access to Mexico is both 
easy and frequent* Trips back to Mexico and the continuation of re- 
lationships with people who have never left the old country are 
possible, whereas the many Poles, Germans, Italians, etc* who migrated 
to the United States were forced to sever connections with the home- 
land because of the expense and distance of trips to the homeland* 

Then too, whatever acculturation begins to develop is 
aborted by the continued immigration of Mexicans which provides the 
reservoir of cheap labor for the Southwest agricultural industry* 

Tens of thousands of "wetbacks" or "alambros" crossed into this 
country during the 1940 *s and 50*s, without benefit of the law, and 
without its protection or responsibility* This t^roup has been will- 
ing to do debilitating "stoop" labor at very low wages, making it 
most dlffi'cult for farm workers in border areas and those in the 
Central Valley of California to hold out on demands for upgrading of 
wages or working conditions* 

The "wetback" migration stopped around 1960, but was replaced 
by an increase in the "bracero" program* The frequent trips back to 
Mexico and the Immigration of both "wetbacks" and "braceros" has de- 
layed the Americanization of the American of Mexican descent, becavise 
he has never quite severed the ties with the home country and also 
because he is constantly being joined by more recently arrived Spanish- 
speaking people who serve to reinforce and revive traditional cultural 
patterns* Between 1950 and 1960 there was an 88% Increase of Spanish- 
Surname population in California (1960 Census Data)* Generally 
speaking, the majority of these new Immigrants are either from rural 
areas, with little or no formal education or from other lower socio- 
economic groups* When they arrive, they face the problems of 
discrimination, segregation, and a difficult labor market at less 
than minimum wages* 
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In addition to marginality because of proximity to Mexico 
there is the cultural marginality most immigrants face when they 
must resolve two different styles of llfeo Most Mexican-Americans 
migrating to the Southwest have come from the folk culture of an 
agricultural society a culture in which time is measured by the 
seasons of the year^ not by the hands of a clocko Even when measured 
by a clocks time moves at a slower pace ~ in Spanish^ clocks walkj, 
they do not rune Theirs is a tradition-oriented society where be- 
havior which is effective lor the parents tends to be effective for 
the chlldren{, where parents » not peer-groups j set the behavioral 
standards* Effective functioning in an agricultural society does 
not necessarily depend on education of a formal nature* 

In the urban American culture p responsibility is to the 
system of organizations p civic groups p and Institutions* The 

Mexican folk culture is far more humanistic; loyalties are to in- i 

dlvldualsp families and friends* Interpersonal relationships are 

of prime Importance and supercede the duties of a jobp the pressures 

of time* The Mexican p even when he becomes a Mexican- Amer lean p will j 

be late or absent from work in order to fulfill a family responsibility 

or do a personal favor for a friend* It is very difficult for 

Americans p whose focus is on "getting the job done"p and on "running 

a tight ship"p to understand that the Mexican-Amer lean’s prime res- < 

ponslbllity is to peoplep not to a job* I 

The American culture is based on the futures children go to 
school and learnp not primarily because they enjoy learning p but in 
orv^.r to get a good job in the future* Americans get physical check- j 

upsp not because they are slckp but to prevent Illness in the future* 

They refrain from spending money nowp so that they may enjoy the gains 

of accumulated money in the future* They take jobsp which may be dull | 

or difficult noWp but which "have a future*" The culture of the Mexican 

is based on the presents staying away from work to tend to a family 

problem is a present responsibility; worrying over losing the job as a 

consequence of this behavior is only for someone with a future-tlme- 

orlentatlon* The concepts of planning and budgeting are meaningful 

only to those who project into the future; enjoying the moment and 

the money of the moment p is for the man with the present-time- 

orlentatlon* 

Because the Mexican culture focuses on the individual p it 
frequently comes in sharp conflict with the American culturep which 
focuses on organizations and groups p not Individuals* For an organ- 
ization to function it is frequently necessary for individual needs 
and wishes to be submerged to the needs of the group* This concession 
to group needs is seen by the Mexlcan-Amerlcan as stifling of the 
individual* Americans feel a group or organization should be "fair"p 
which means it must be objective and Impersonal to individuals; the 
rules apply to everyone* Objectivity and Impersonality are not human- 
istic values; to the Mexlcan-Amerlcan uniform rules are seen as 
evidence of how cold and calculating Anglos are* The American culture 
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is based on organizations of groups j, of time and of lives o "'Teamwork” 
and cooperation” are virtues when the focus is on the groups to the 
Mexican^) "teamwork” frequently means surrendering his individuality* 

Americans j, with their future-oriented culture^ place great 
emphasis on children "who are the future of America o” Husbands and 
wives join on fairly equal basis to create a home geared to provide 
the proper environment in which to raise childreno In Mexico ^ the 
man is head of the household;, and is the dominant figure who makes 
the decisions for the family* Children are raised to look after their 
parents and take increasing responsibility for them* The family takes 
first priority 5 and responsibility is to the family as a unit* In- 
dependence and competition are not stressed within the Mexican family 
or coramunityo American parents "sacrifice” for their children; in 
Mexico;, children are raised to make sacrifices for their parents* 

The traditional role for the Mexican father is a strong and 
dominant one. In the family and in the community this role is ex- 
pressed in its ultimate state by "machismo”, the cult of masculinity. 

This belief in male superiority is sometimes expressed through sexual 
exploits, sometimes by displaying a lack of fear or by acts of great 
heroism. When the Mexican man finds himself in the United States, 
where work for the unskilled and uneducated is very hard to find, and 
where the status of a man in his family and the community is judged 
by his status vis a vis his peers, which is largely determined by his 
economic achievement, his own self concept may begin to change. 

The Mexican-American family is frequently a family in transition. 
As the father begins to have doubts about his own rtatus within the 
family, and the children begin to accept many "Anglo” values and begin 
to be peer-group oriented, traditional family patterns become conflict- 
ed. In some families the patriarchal tradition is so strong that it 
seems to sustain father, mother and children* In others, as the father 
sees himself declining in status and power in his own and his family's 
eyes, he may begin to over-react and make desperate attempts to assert 
his masculinity and authority over his wife and children* Other men 
roay begin to defend their "masculinity” by drinking, or chasing around 
with other women. Still others, like many Negro males, and indeed males 
of any ethnic background who find themselves confronted by the econoi^c 
realities of unemployment, may abandon their families rather than live 
up to the new role imposed by their loss of status* Whatever course 
this loss of status causes the individual Mexican-American male to take, 
it is apt to cause many conflicts within the family group* There is a 
frequent restructuring of the roles of husband, wife and children; many 
may find themselves in a situation demanding role behavior which they 
are neither competent nor desirous of assuming* 

There is a wide range of family adjustment patterns within the 
Mexican-American community; in many the strong family traditions brought 
from Mexico seem to sustain the family, but those are not the ones seen 
in this program. Because of the nature of this program, the Mexican- 
American families seen here show various kinds of distress, disorganization 
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and conflict 0 Many are families without a father o Others p still 
headed by fathers p show great conflict when girls p particularly the 
teen-age girls p begin to press for the more equal status accorded to 
Anglo womeno Within most Mexican-American families far more freedom 
will be allowed teen-age boys than girls; in some of these families 
conflict between children and parents and conflict between the sib- 
lings themselves can be intense o 

Since many Mexican-Americans , even those who have been in 
the United States for several generations p still speak some Spanish 
at homep there is also what is frequently referred to as the "bi- 
lingual problem" or the "language handicapo" For some reason p 
Americans accord high status to those who have English as the first 
and basic language and then learn another languages but they treat 
with considerable disdain those who have learned another language 
first and speak English with an accent. 

That many Mexican-Americans feel a stigma associated with 
being initially Spanish-speaking is illustrated by an incident re- 
lated in an unpublished paper^ by George I, Sanchezs 

, , . one oi the, Austin 6chool&. They we/te 
oi Mexican descent 06 t6 my tttc^e. They a^kcdf, 

Sanchez f oAe you white on. one you. Mexican?* 

She dnm them out a bit and iinaZly asked^ *How 
can you tett when one i6 white and when one iM 
Mexican?* *{f)eU, you ^ee,* they chinped, Ui you 
Apeofe one language you one white; ii you ^peak 
two languages you cute Mexican,* This was ^aid 
by these tittle glnts not with pnide ion. thein. 
bi-lingualUmi, non with pnide ion thein status 
in th^ society., , , Thein quenies and thein 
implied connotations as n^gandjs the bi-Ungualism 
ft , 0 one ^ad coimtentanies on oun treatment oi 
a 'highly valuable natunal nesounce. 

While there may be many kinds of situations which make it 
more difficult for some than others to learn a new languages there 
is often little motivation among Mexican-Americans to learn English ft 
Inspite of the occupational limits thus imposed and the consequent 
lack of access to services within the larger communityp many do not 
learn English because they view their presence in this country as a 
temporary expediency. They are here for reasons of economic survival 
onlyp and they hope and intend to return to Mexico, In some families, 
it is the husband who wants to remain in this countryp and the wife who 
is eager to return to a culture she understands and which accepts her; 





iSANCHEZ, George I,, Spanish in the Southwest, 
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her unwillingness to learn^ English is one way of expressing her 
resistance to remaining in the country o 

As a result p many children bom in the United States speak 
Spanish at homep but they cannot read or write Spanish^ they learn 
English at school but have difficulties with ito What should be an 
educational advantage p bi-lingualismp is viewed by society ® 
handicap and stigmatizedo In school, children are not encourapd 
to use the language p and Spanish is treated as a ' problem to be 
overcome as rapidly as possible© 

Mexican-Americans p as a group, showed the lowest educational 
achievement of any ethnic group© In 1960 adult Mexican*Americans had 
an average of 7©1 years of schooling, against 12© 1 for other Caucasians 
and 9©0 for non-whites© These differences are, however, disappearing 
with younger Mexican-Americans ages 14-24 showing a higher educational 
achievement -- 9*2 years 

Despite this improvement, there is still a much higher dropout 
rate for Mexican-American youth than for other high school students* 

To some extent the "language handicap" has been used to explain the 
fact that the public schools have not reached the Mexican-American child. 
While language is a part of the problem, it seems that the schools have 
failed to find creative ways to organize, administer and teach a cur- 
riculum to a bi— lingual and bi— cultural child© 

The Mexican-American is identifiable not only by a Spanish- 
sumame and a possible accent, but sometimes by his skin tone and 
facial characteristics© There is a great range in the appearance of 
Mexican-Americans s some are blond with fair skin, some have dark 
hair and fair skin, some have both dark hair and dark skin; some have 
the facial characteristics of the Spanish, some of Indians© While 
color does not seem to be as much an issue among Mexican-Americans 
as it is in some parts of Latin America or among American Negroes, 
there are some parallels© While it is better to be light than to be 
darkp it is not an overwhelming preoccupatibn within this group© That 
it is of some importance, however, is indicated by the fact that* 
Mexican-Americans become irate when anyone uses the trichotomy of 
Negroes, Mexican-Americans and Whites© The Mexican-American is a 
Caucasian, and wants this fact recognized© It is both more acceptable 
and more accurate to speak of Negroes, Mexican-Americans and Anglos© 

An ambivalence and lack of clarity about identity is shown in 
"in-group" discussions as to whether they should refer to themselves as 
"Mexicans", "Mexican-Americans", "Spanish Surname", "Americans of 
Mexi can Descent", or why not just "Americans?* While feelings of self 
rejection are not usually as strong as among Negroes, some of these 



^Progress Report No© 7, Mexican-American Study Project, 
University of California© 
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feelings do exist in response to the discrimination and rejection 
felto For a long timep those Mexican-Americans who became educated 
and successful business or professional people would begin to speak 
of themselves as being of “’Spinish" descent rather than as Mexican- 
Americans*, In recent years this has been changing^ and educated 
Mexican-Americans are returning to the "barrios” to became political 
and community leaders and are atteir5>ting to develop community feelings 
of pride in the vast cultural heritage of the groups 

While it is true that there are many factors in the Mexican- 
American culture that serve to dampen enthusiasm for an education {, fdir the 
youth to stay in schools and that the schools have not succeeded in 
challenging this group of students p the lack of educational achieve- 
ment is in part related to the general aspiration level prevalent in 
many barrios. The Mexican-American youth p like most Negro youth p looks 
around and sees the majority of the members of his group living in the 
poorest section of town^ uneducated and often unemployed. What he sees 
when he looks at his people makes him ashamed; what he sees when he looks 
towards his own future makes him feel futile. With few successful role 
models with which to identify p many students come to accept a limited 
educational and occupational future. One such student in this study had 
an I.Q, of 168 and was achieving at an A and B level in academic honors 
courses at high school. When she reached her sixteenth birthday p she 
dropped out of school to take a course for beauticians. It was a de- 
cision she reached and one which was supported by her mother because 
they had never known anyone from their group who had attended college. 

The internalized attitudes of inferiority p futility and frustration felt 
by this girl and her family did not allow them to aspire towards any 
higher goal. 

In recent years the thrust of the Civil Rights Movement has 
done much to relieve p for many Negroes p feeling of inq>otencec and to 
allow their deeply felt anger and hostility to be expressed. The 
Mexican-American p who has not taken part in this type of organizationp 
is still largely intra-punitivep and in unable to express the anger 
he feels. This Internalized anger further serves to immobilize him 
and makes it more difficult for him to partake of such opportunities 
which do exist. He is caught in a downward spiral; offered less than 
enough to develop an adequate sense of worth as a person p he feels so 
unworthy that he cannot mobilize enough strength, dignity or hope to 
"pull himself up by his own bootstraps.” 

Many Mexican-Americans feel considerable resentment that 
they. have not been as successful at organizing politically as the 
Negro has been. Consistent with their intra-punitive attitude p they 
are more angry with themselves for not succeeding than at the Negro 
for being more successful. The reasons for this lack of organization 
are multiple and include such factors as the integration and draining 
off of leadership into the larger society, the emphasis on the in- 
dividualp and a distrust of politics and organization. The Mexican 
tradition is perhaps the one least apt to produce the "organization 
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mano” The demands of and subservience to organization are antithetical 
to the pridej, the individuality ^ the masculinity^ the "machismo of the 
Mexican-American male* Similarly, the role of the Mexican womn is not 
conducive to participation in the many community activities which ^8^° 
women organize* Then too, while most Americans are suspicious of the 
"deals” which they assume go on in the whole political arena^ the Mex can 
in Mexico, knows with certainty and considerable veracity that politics 
is dirty business* Ke is more than distrustful; he is cynical* ecause 
he does n6t place value on objectivity and impersonality, the Mexican- 
American expects personal favors to be granted politically, and given 
the order of things in this country and his life experiences, he does 
not expect to be in line for the favors# So why organize? 



In spite of this there has been an increasing effort to organize 
Mexican-Ainerican groups in recent years, thougji nothing of the size and 
scope of Megro Civil Rights Groups. Such organizations as thiG.I. Forum, 
the Council of Mexican-American Affairs, the Mexican-American Political 
Association, and many others have begun to develop some impetus, in part 
from the anti-poverty program. The unskilled, uneducated Megro and 
Mexican-American are frequently coepeting for the same jobs and the same 
funds, and without organization it is becoming increasingly evident that 
many Mexican-Americans will not be able to hold even the insecure ground 
which they now hold* 



In part, the Mexican-American man is handicapped by the fact 
that the larger society fears the Negro man, but does not fear him, and 
is more apt to respond to organized pressure from Negro organizations. 

In recognition of the increasing response to Negro organization and in 
an effort to maintain an already precarious economic situation, there is 
an increasingly activist group of young leaders developing in the ^ 
American community. Led by these activists, a wattout of 50 Kfexic®- 
American delegates from a federal Equal Opportunity Coii^ssion confer- 
ence in Albuquerque in March 1966 has been hailed as the opting day 
for a political revolt in the Mexican-American community* The walkout;, 
the first coordinated protest of Mexican-Americans, prompted President 
Johnson to promise his attention to the problems of discrimination, in 
lobs, housing and education. This, combined with the attention, support 
and considerable success of Cesar Chavez’s National Farm Workers strike 
of eraoe wo kers in Delano, California, has helped focus attention in 
wLhington on the problems of this sizable minority of the whole Southwest. 



This beginning of organization is spurred also by the report 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce indicating that the economic status 
of S^ric^-Americans in Los Angeles barrios, like that of the Neg«, has 
deteriorated in relation to that of the Anglo. In^ a 1965 report on 
"Hard-Core Dnemployment and Poverty in Los Angeles by U. C. L. A. 
Institute of Industrial Relations, it was stated. 
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, , ^ ^ 17S1 a tUzd and dmonaJUitd band 
22 adult6 and tkeJA {fimJUoM ^ettCed mcJi a 
hJLvVl In tkt ^ovJkdJtn pa/U oi Caliionnla and 
ioundzd El Pueblo de Nueslm SenoAxi La Reina 
de Lo& Angelas de PoKcicunala, 

This tired band of 22 adults and their children have grown 
to over 800,000 in the area, but the demoralization is still present® 



Questions 

How will Mexican-Merican men react 
to us as women? 



With traditional Mexican-American 
attitudes toward the family, if we 
try to help the children become 
Independent, won’t we be unbalanc- 
ing the family structure and creating 
more problems? 

If hiunanistic values are so 
important to Mexican-Amer leans are 
they concerned about materialistic 
values? Should we try to make them 
more concerned? 

Does a society have a right to 
impose its values (even education- 
al ones) on a sub-culture? 

Why have so many other nation- 
alities become assimilated and 
Mexican- Arne ri cans haven ’ t ? 



Discussion Topics 

Number of mother-headed families in 
target population; changing roles in 
Mexlcan-Amerlcan families • 

Conflict as a process of change; 
Family vs individual orientation; 
Developing skills while maintaining 
values • 



The myth of the "happy poor"* Education 
as a major value of the larger society* 



Value conflict; vs value-stretch. 



Marginality. Immigration. 

Family Unity and Cultural Identity. 
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SESSION V 



9:30 - 10:30 ; 

LECTURE: FAMILY AGENT PROCEDURES 

How a Case is Referred; Sources of Referrals 
The Bureau of Public Assistance 

10:30 - 11:30 

Tour of the Bureau of Public Assistance 
11:3Q - 12:30 

Discussion of Welfare Policy 
Questions - Interagency Relations 



Materials : 

Agency Referral Form 
BPA Assistance Schedule 
Recommended BPA Budget 

"Managing Your Money" •» 

"Facts You Should Know About Your Legal Problems' 



Publications of the Better Business Bureau 
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Procedures for Family Agents 

soureao. p Cases are referred from a variety of 

th"lubUc^ch«?r Juvenile Probation Dep«Lent, 

S^lfwantine^^l« “^ency. Any member of a ’ 

amiiy wanting service may also request a Family Agent* 

Proa^a referral form id received by the Director of the Familv Acent 

PMti^laf referring ^“Pervisor handling the cases fL^the 

supervisor If ^ ^ ® agency* Assignments are made to Family Agents by the 

supervisor after an assessment of family needs and the particular skills of 

F^ily Ageits^orlfL'^tl assignment at the time* Some 

oreflllL? III!/ ^ ^ teenagers, while others prefer to work 

^ X^rvuh bXrp;ob!r/^*^‘' 



After the case has been assigned to a Familv Aeent an anno<«i-«,si«d. 
is made with the worker from the refer^g agency to Lwir^f«the^^nfo™^ 

h^w^rke^ s« ” ?hf "me SaT’ 

££ t?rF - btsV^Le?^;^^h^^^ s^:i^— 

Tr tioo The referral form asks for the "immediate needs" of the familv 

Wl2h w ' ^ children, transportation to a medical clinic, helo 

for a child, or similar specific Jt^ of 

Z ^ the'^needs eJJ^sed 

may or may not be the most pressing at the moment, they are rarelv fho nni^ 

glvJs°thrFaJilJ^LenrT“'‘^"® “ T"” “ the expresLd need^ 

lerson hoth^^rt*® opportunity to establish herself as a helping 

%0pejfsJ"\v1he rewr'* "”>ulti.problem"f or sometimes 

to 4 nf<mo n.^ **** worker, the assistance of the Family Agent serves 

to infuse the agency worker with new hope on their most difficult casJs! 



Orientation to Referring Agentlaa 

R..ro„. of °5 referrals have been made from three agencies: The 

Where rffrrJl“ir®^rT®’ *‘‘® ■^“’'**^1® Probation and the Public Schools. 
When a referral is made from any of the three agencies, the continulne 

responsibility for the case remains with the referring agency, a' i thf services 

j%^muj;%o'r:L?diSn :Sc^^ 

co«urrM ®8ency. 17^1^^^ to ^frbal 

communication, a monthly written report on each case is made by the Familv ^ 

Agent supervisor to the supervisor of the referring agen^r ^ 
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The Bureau of Public Assistance 

< 

The Bureau of Public Assistance (BPA) of Los Angeles County 
Department of Charities provides assistance through five basic programs s 
Old Age and aurvivors (OAS), Aid to the Totally Dependent (ATD)s, Aid to 
the Needy Blind (ANB ) 5 Aid fo Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) p 
and General Relief (GR)o The first four of these programs are supported 
by state» federal and county funds; General Relief is a program supported 
by the county onlyo 

Assistance to the families served by Family Agents is primarily 
through the. 'AFDC program# which has as its primary goals 8 

A. To keep children in the home and maintain adequate 
physical care# supervision# discipline and moral training o 

B* To encourage self maintenance byt 

1, Assisting incapacitated fathers toward health and 
employment by referral to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service# programs of work experience and other appropriate 
referrals. 

2. Planning towards employment of mothers# taking Into 
account the physical# mental and emotional health of both 
mothers and children; physical care and supervision of chlld< 
ren; mothers* employment preparation and experience and 
capacity. 



3. Planning with absent fathers for maximum possible 
support of their families. 

4. Encouraging stepfathers to assume responsibility for 
their families* support. 

5. Helping older children to obtain work. 

Ba&lc EJUgAJbllUy ReqacACmewt4 of the AFDC program are determined 
in seven areas: 

Ages To be eligible# families must have children under the 
age of 18; children 16 and 17 years old must attend school or be 
Incapacitated. 

VapH^vcutiom Determined by failure of a parent to provide# 
because of death# separation# divorce# as a result of a casual 
relationship# or because of incapacity of a parent. There is a 
90-day period after separation before a family is eligible for 
assistance. 
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Re6^dewce RexiiiOLenieitt6! The birth of a child in the state, 
or one year in the state (if child is less than one year old or 
is unbomj the parents must have resided in the state for one 
yearo 

RexiZ V^pdAttfo Must have an assessed valuation of less 
than $5,000* 

PdMOncJi VfiopQjLtyt Family must have $600 or less in personal 
property, including cash bank accounts, stocks and bonds, cash 
surrender value of insurance and automobile* 

Re€(UxvC6J Parents are considered responsible relatives 
and are contacted for possible support of family* Absent fathers 
are contacted to contribute to family support* 

Meeds Need of the family is determined by a cost schedule 
computed by the State Department of Social Welfare according to 
age and number of children in the family* (See Appendix) 

From the State Maxlmm Participation Base for a family ^ unearned 
Income is totally deducted and net earnings are deducted, with 
an allowance for on-the-job costs* 

A family applying for public assistance reports to the BPA area 
office and is seen by an Intake worker* After investigation, the amount of 
the grant to the family is determined on the basis of the Intake worker's 
report* A case worker is assigned to the family, and makes a home visit at 
least every three months to determine the continuing eligibility of the family 
as well as their general living conditions and any other needs which may have 
arisen* 



Referrals are made by Bureau of Public Assistance workers through 
their supervisors to the Family Agent supervisor, who then assigns the case 
to the Family Agent who is both available and seems best able to serve the 
particular needs of this case* These referrals are made by the BPA worker 
when the family has one or a variety of needs which cannot be met because of 
the caseload, time or other BPA limitations* 

Determination of eligibility is the responsibility of the Department 
of Welfare and not the Family Agent, but at times Family Agents become aware 
of discrepancies between the size of the grant and the eligibility conditions 
of the family* Family Agents should encourage clients to seek all the benefits 
for which they are eligible, and are often helpful to families in securing 
these benefits* On the other hand, sometimes clients are receiving assistance 
to which they are no longer entitled, either because a member of the family 
is no longer in the hone, or because of employment of an adult member* Family 
Agents are not expected to be investigators for the Welfare Department, but 
they should urge clients to report any change in eligibility* Failure to do 
so may result in suspension of benefits or charges of fraud* In the event 
that there has been an overpayment to a client, welfare law states that the 
overpajraent must be deducted in the month that it is discovered* This has 
frequently led to severe hardships to families when a large error is subtracted 
from an already minimal allotment, and the overpajrment received has long since 
been spent* 





Workers referring cases from the Bureau of Public Assistance are 
generally very cooperative; their time> like that of all other professionals 
is carefully planned ^ and appointments should be made well in advance by 
telephoneo 



Questions 

Why do these families on public 
assistance have so many children? 



One often hears that some mothers on 
public assistance have more children 
in order to get more money. Is this 
true? 



If we find an employed man in the 
house, do we have to report this to 
BPA? 



What can we do if a family Is not 
getting any or all the assistance to 
which it is entitled? 

What can we do if a family complains 
about the BPA worker? 



What can we do if a family always 
runs out of money before the next 
check? Are there emergency funds? 



Discussion Topics 

Individual freedom vso social 
responsibility; family planning 
information; religious ^ cultural 
and legal limitations , 

Average increase for each child is 
about $40e00 a montho Psychological 
reasons o Attitudes of both society 
and workers towards financial 
dependency o 

Helping a family to assume citizen 
responsibility. Role of Family 
Agent as an advocate for the family - 
how this conflicts with citizen 
responsibilities o What is best for 
the family? 

How to apply; eligibility require- 
ments; intake procedure. 



Helping the family understand 
agency procedure as well as own 
feelings; the role of the Family 
Agent supervisor in maintaining 
inter-agency relations. 

Helping a family learn to budget 
and plan; other sources of temporary 
help; MANAGING YOUR MONEY as a tool 
with which to help a family learn 
to plan ahead. 



CHAPTER IX 
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SESSION VI 



9;30 - 10;30 

LECTURE: ORIENTATION TO PROBATION DEPARTMENT 



10:30 - ll!00 



Tour Probation Department 



11:00 - 12:00 



Discussion - Relation, to Probation • Schools 
Other Agencies 



M 



o 
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The Probation Department 



The Los Angeles County Probation Department conducts social 
Investigations and provides supervision of cases of adult law violators 
referred by the courts, and of cases of delinquent minors as well as certain 
neglected or dependent children In need of protection of the courts* 

Of the cases referred for the services of a Family Agent by the 
Probation Department, virtually all have been from the Juvenile Division* 

In contrast to adult law, the Intent of juvenile law Is therapeutic* For 
children under 18 years of age (those 18 years old may be viewed as minors 
or adults) the courts and the Probation Department have as their goal the 
protection and rehabilitation of the child, and any action taken Is on 
behalf of the minor* 1 

Cases are referred for social Investigation primarily 
from law enforcement agencies, but may come from other social agencies; from 
parents requesting supervision of their children by the Probation Department, 
and on occasion from minors themselves* 

Typm Ojj CcL&u: Cases of dependent or neglected children may be 

referred from any source when It Is felt that the supervision of the courts 
are necessary to protect the child* In this category are those children who 
have been orphaned and have become wards of the court, and those who are 
physically or emotionally neglected or abused In their home situations* 

I 

Children may be referred from any source If their behavior Is of 
a pre-delinquent nature* These children may be associating with other youth 
whose behavior Is delinquent; they may be uncontrollable In either the home 
or school situation; may refuse to attend school, obey curfews, or conform 
to the reasonable expectations of their parents* 

Minors may be referred to the Probation Department for delinquent 
acts * usually by a law enforcement agency; these are generally acts, which 
If committed by an adult, would be of a felonous nature* 

All three types of cases are referred for a social Investigation 
by an Intake worker of the Probation Department, where the home, the adjust- 
ment of the child, and the nature of his situation are evaluated* On the 
basis of the Investigation made by the Deputy Probation Officer, a dis- 
position recommendation Is made* 

A* The DPO may recommend dismissal of the case If there Is no 
evidence found to support classifying the child as "dependent” 
or "delinquent*” 

B* The DPO may recommend supervision of the case without filing 
a petition. If there Is evidence that the minor would benefit 
by such supervision* 



1 

Late 1966 revisions of these procedures are not Included here* 
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Co The PO may file one of three possible petitions to the 
courts 0 A SeCo 600 Petitionp indicating a neglected or dependent 
childg a Sec# 601 Petition,, indicating behavior of a pre^’delinquent 
nature; or a Sec# 602 Petition^ indicating delinquent behavioro 

When a petition is filedp a hearing is scheduled before a Juvenile 
Hearing Officer o Evidence is presented along with recommendations of the 
Probation Officer o On the basis of these,, the Hearing Officer disposes of 
the case# 



There are three possible dispositions of a juvenile petitions 

V^mU^dt, In the event that the Hearing Officer does not 
feel that the evidence presented warrants sustaining the 
petition. 

SupeAvZdZonc By the Provatlon Department while the child 
is maintained in the home situation# 

PZacQJfnznt, of the minor is made where the home situation 
either cannot provide for the protection of the child^ or where 
some other living arrangement would be more beneficial to the 
physical, social or emotional well-being of the minor# Placement 
may be made to a foster home or to a short or long-term institu- 
tional facility. The Probation Department continues to maintain 
supervision of the minor while he is there and for a probationary 
period afterwards# 

It is important that Family Agents remember that the intent of the 
juvenile law is different from that of the adult law# The whole procedure 
of Juvenile Law Enforcement, the Prbbatidn Department, and the Courts has as 
its intent the rehabilitation of the minor# For this reason, the juvenile 
courts^ do not require that evidence presented be "beyond any reasonable 
doubt, but rather that there be a "preponderance of evidence" which would 
sustain the action taken# The law makes provision for juvenile records to 
be confidential and for such records to expunged under certain circumstances# 
If a juvenile has either been arrested or had a petition filed or sustained, 
and if for a period of five years, no further involvement with the law has 
occurred, a petition may be filed with the court to have the record expunged# 
This entitles the individual if asked "Have you ever been arrested?" to 
answer negatively, which is often important when seeking employment# 

Referrals are made by the Probation Officer, through his supervisor 
to the supervisor of the Family Agents handling probation cases, and to the 
Family Agent who seems most appropriate to work with the particular case# 

Many of the cases referred are ones in which the child involved with the 
Probation Department is already in a placement situation# These cases are 
referred in the hope that changes can be made in the family situation so that 
the home will be more receptive to the child when he is released from place- 
ment, or because there are several other children in a family, whose situacion 
is such that it seems likely that they too will become involved with the law# 
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Experience has shown that many of these families are in need of the whole 
range of healthy welfare p educational » employment and psychological services. 



Questions 

If a Family Agent finds out that a 
child or adult is breaking the lawp 
does she report it to the police - 
to the Probation Department? 

If the Probation Department wants to 
remove a child from the hope can a 
Family Agent get a lawyer to represent 
the child or the family? 

If it seems that a child would be 
better off out of the homep what can 
be done? 



What can a Family Agent do if she 
finds out that a child is using nar- 
cotics p or has delinquent companions? 



Discussion Topics 

Role of the supervisor in making 
a decision; what is best for the 
individual vs. citizen responsibility. 



How the decision is made; inter- 
agency conferences; Neighborhood 
Legal Services and representation 
of the poor. 

Protective Services; foster home 
and institutional placement; theory 
of placement and keeping child in 
home and community; maximizing 
community resources o Differences 
in class' in what is a ’°fit" home. 

Community resources; voluntary 
supervision of the Probation 
Department. 



The Schools 



While Family Agents may have had little previous experience with 
either the Bureau of Public Assistance or the Probation Department, it is 
assumed that they have had experience with the public schools, and are aware 
of their organization, services and general responsibilities o 

Most referrals made to Family Agents from the schools are made by 
the school nurse; These are made primarily when the physical or emotional 
needs of the child seem to present problems. Some referrals come from 
teachers, principals or child welfare and attendance workers, when either 
attendance, achievement or behavior of the child present problsme needing 
outside attention. In general those referrals coming from the schools will 
reflect less knowledge of the total home situation than those referrals made 
by either of the other two major referring agencies, and will require more 
investigation by the Family Agents before any real assessment of needs can 

be made. 



In the cases referred by the schools, the Family Agent serves a 
most important role of acting as a communication link between the home and 
the school. Too frequently the child is seen by the school as separate from 
the home and the community; too often too, parents send children to school 
and assume that the school will assume total responsibility for the child 
for those hours that school is in session. School adjustment and achievement 
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Questions 

If a child get into trouble in school 
^d it seems that it is the school's 
faults what can be done? 

Suppose we find out that a child is 
truant and neither the mother nor the 
school knows this, what can we do? 



What can a Family Agent do if a 
child is failing in everything in 
school? 



What can a Family Agent do if a child 
is a behavior problem for the school? 



Suppose the children in a family 
don't have clothes to wear to school? 



What if a child just can't get along . 
with a particular teacher? 




Verifying the story § checking with 
school personnel; intervening on 
behalf of the child and famllyo 

Maintaining confidence; arriving 
at mutual goals; helping the child 
deal with responsibility; opening 
up communication between child, 
home and school o 

Understanding the total picture; 
rescheduling to meet individual needs 
of individual children; tutorial 
programs; recreational and cultural 
enrichment programs; helping the 
family set realistic educational 
goals o How to get maximum help 
from the school to meet the special 
needs of the child o 

Special programs within the school; 
child guidance clinic; other 
psychological services o 



Meeting emergency needs through 
Pacific Community Center resources. 
Other available resources § PTA 
Family Service, service clubs, etc* 
Helping family plan on wise purchas-^s 
of Clothing = thrift shops, etCo 
Care and upkeep of clothing o 

Communication with teacher®child- 
parents The Family Agent as an 
advocate; appeal to the administra- 
tion if justifiedo 
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Many school age children seem to be Truancy, absenceo Dropouts arid 

roaming the stree’-.s during school hours pushoutSo Children on one»hour« 

How is this possible? Don*t they have a-day schedules. Ways of closing 

to go to school until they are 16? gaps* Ways of exerting pressure 

for community solutions to these 
problems* 



CHAPTER X 



SESSION VII 



9;30 - 10;30 



LECTURE: FAMILY AGENT PROCEDURES 

Securing Information From the Family 
Evaluating Validity of Information 
Securing Information from Agencies 
Conf Iden tlall ty 
Utilizing Outside Information 
Recording and Reporting Information 



10:30 ~ 12:30 



Discussion of Case Material 



Materials ; 



Individual Data Sheet 
Monthly Reports 
Family Movement Scale 
Intra-Center Referral Form 
Termination Form 




Securing Information From the Fam-fiy 

Because the role of the Family Agent is more that of a friend than 
of an authority figure p the Family Agent tries to secure information in a less 
direct way than those used by employment counselors p public assistance workers 
or probation officers. While the Family Agent, on the one hand, will be 
perceived as belonging to a different social class and educational level, and 
in partp a representative of the establishment, she is generally more avails 
able and less threatening to the family than most other kinds of agency 
workers. From this sometimes ambiguous, sometimes conflicting position, 
much sensitivity will be needed on the part of the Family Agent to gain 
needed information without damaging the relationship. For this reason, 
intra-agency forms are kept to a minimum. 

Information to complete the Individual Data Sheet (See Appendix) 
is required by the local CAP agency. Much of the information needed on this 
form is observable - race, housing, family members and ages. Employment 
status is generally readily discussed unless the head of the household or 
some other family m^ jber is employed and the family is still receiving public 
assistance, in which case the information will probably be very carefully 
guarded. Family Agents should avoid asking questions when the information 
is observable, and should limit such direct queries to those areas which are 
mocJt important, especially in the first few visits with families. 



Evaluating Validity of Information 

Family Agents can anticipate that they will get a variety of 
conflicting information from various family members and will have to sort 
and sift through the information to form an accurate picture. It is 
understand^le that each family member presents information from his own 
point of view and sees things uniquely. He may be trying to justify his 
behavior, to save face, or to improve his own image in the eyes of the Family 
Agent. As members of the family begin to identify with the Family Agent and 
seek to gain her favor, they may play one against the other and distort 
information, so that the Family Agent will have to continue to evaluate the 
information she receives. 



Then too, information given by one or more members of the family 
concerning an event involving the wider community or any other agency will 
have to be verified. It is wise to keep in mind always that there are at 
least two sides to every question, and to withhold judgmtent until all the 
information is gathered. It is not unusual for a Family Agent to hear from 
a child and his mother that the child was suspended from school ”for no 
reason whatsoever." On a visit to the school, the Family Agent will be 
told that the child was involved in repeated fights on the playground or 
classroom. More important than establishing "who is telling the truth" it 
is important to establish a climate of acceptance with family members so 
that they will not feel that they are being "judged" by the Family Agent 
if they admit to having any responsibility for their behavior. Gradually 
as trust' develops, the Family Agent will begin to get a more accurate 
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picture of the roles and behaviors of various family members with each other 
and between the family and community 9 and the Information secured will Increase 
in accuracy* If the Family Agent appears to "take sides" on the other hand» 
the family will continue to need to defend themselves against Intrusion* 

Frequently people distort Information to gain specific goals; they 
add a year or two to their ages to be eligible for social security; they may 
suppress information which would make them Ineligible for service* Again, 
the Family Agent will often need to verify through other sources, but should 
do this in a matter of fact way. When she finds discrepancies, she should 
not feel "deceived," as few people under any circumstances tell the "truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth." 



Securing Information from Agencies i 

Merely because a family has a low Income or is having adjustment | 

problems does not mean that they have lost their right to privacy* It is 
important always for the Family Agent to secure permission of the parents 
and children before contacting agencies or Institutions for Information on i 

family members* Family Agents should clear with their supervisor before 
seeking information from or releasing information to outside agencies* 

Relations between the host agency and other agencies will differ - methods ] 

of gaining access to Information will also differ* Some agencies want all 
Information to clear through the supervisory staff, others do not mind being 
contacted by individual Family Agents* In the interest both of gaining 
information and of maintaining good inter-agency relations, it is necessary 
for the Family Agent to ascertain from the supervisor the method of contact 
with each individual agency* 

The supervisor can usually supply the name of the person in the 
agency to be contacted for information, or suggest the method of approach* 

All agencies are busy and work on tight schedules, so that a telephone contact 
is essential before a site visit* Public assistance workers, school princi- 
pals, health services, and all other agency personnel will make themselvcii') 
more available if previously contacted by telephone* The Family Agent should 
identify herself, the agency with whom she works, the family on whom the 
information is needed, the type of information requested and the reason for 
the request* 

Some information is confidential in any agency and will not be 
shared* For example. Juvenile Probation records are confidential, intelli- 
gence test scores are generally not made known either to the children or 
their families* Psychiatric and psychological evaluations and progress in 
therapy are generally confidential, and the specific material revealed in 
a psychiatric interview certainly will be confidential, and the Family 
Agent should not expect or try to gain access to this information* 
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Recording and Reporting Information 

MonthZy Ho,po^Lt6o Each Family Agent submits a monthly report to 
the supervisor on the first of each montho Reports (see the form [#18] in 
the training kit) should be detailed enough to include a summary of each 
intact and what (if anything specific) was accomplished by the contact o 
The report should also reflect any changes in the family situation^ whether 
physical or emotional. If the family moves, the new address should be 
included on the report. If any member of the family leaves the home 
temporarily or permanently, this should be recorded. 



Vamlty Movemznt Scatz, Devised to measure changes in family life 
styles, the Family Movement Scale is completed by each Family Agent at 
three month intervals. An attempt is made to get independent ratings by the 
worker from the agency which referred the case. The first rating is made by 
the Family Agent after the second visit to the family. Most of the informa- 
tion needed for this scale is readily observable; that which is not will 
probably emerge in the course of discussions on child rearing, home and money 
management, relations, with the schools, agencies and other authorities. 



JrUM-Agzncy llzieMaU. When a Family Agent refers any member of 
a family to another service offered by the Center, the intrac^agency referral 
orm (included ip the training kit) is used. These referrals may be for 
employment, remedial reading, consumer education, family skills, or any other 
program. Routing structions are included on the form. 



Tzmcnation Fo/mc When a case is terminated, the termination 
orm (training kit [^21]) is completed by the Family Agent so that the case 
may be closed, and the agency which initially referred the case notified. 
Reasons for termination are discussed later, but a case is never closed with- 
out approval from the supervisor. 



Conf iden t iali tv 



essential to developing trust between a Family Agent and the 
f^ily that the client be assured of the confidential nature of any informa- 
tion revealed. The Family Agent should not reveal information given her by 
one member of a family to another member, unless specific permission has been 
granted to do so. Information about a family is never of a social nature and 

no circumstances should cause it to be revealed to other clients, friends or 
neighbors o 



Under some circumstances certain information may have to be revealed 
to other agencies or school personnel; these situations should be discussed 
first with the supervisor, but the general guidelines are that information 
is only revealed when such a revelation is in the best interests of the client. 
At times there will develop a conflict between the best interests of the 
client and the best interests of society, and the social responsibilities of 
the Family Agent, For example, a Family Agent may be told by a teenager that 
he has been involved in several thefts - is the prime responsibility of the 
amily Agent to the teenager or to society? Or consider the situation where 
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the Fandly Agent is working with a family receiving public assistance on the 
as s of an unemployed father, and she discovers that the father is actually 
employed. Is the Family Agent's prime responsibility to the client or is 
she obliged to report this fraudulent act? While there are no absolutes, 
and each situation must be considered separately, the role of the Family Agent 
is as an advocate for the family. The Family Agent is not an agent of law 
enforcement, nor is she there to investigate fraud, and the situation must 

interests of the familyo Though 

the Family Agent may not immediately reveal this information, it is her 
responsibility to make the client aware of the nature of his acts, and to 
po nt out the ultimate consequences of this behavior. The best interest of 
the family and the best interest of society are, in the long run, generally 
not in conflict, and the goal of the Family Agent is to help the client want 
to conform to the rules of society. This goal is generally accomplished, not 
by breaking the trust with the client, but frequently by the longer process 
of helping the client feel a part of society. 
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Utilizing Outside Agencies 

4.U ^ Appnop^atz ReieMot, No one agency is equipped to deal 

th the wide variety of health, education, welfare and legal problems which 
can be presented. ^ an advocate of the family, one task of the Family Agent 
is to act as a knowledgeable source of referrals. 

The list of resources included in this training manual is not 
intended to be complete. Welfare Information Service provides a more compre- 
hensive listing. Resources vary from one area to another, and from time to 
time, therefore, it is more important to learn how to make effective referrals 
than to develop comprehensive lists of sources which soon will be outmoded. 

Before making a referral, the Family Agent should; 

A» Gather all the pertinent information and understand the 
client’s situation. 

B, Discuss with supervisor the need and desirability of 
making a referral, and whether or not the client is likely to 
follow through on the referral, 

C, Gain thorough acquaintance with the resources and 
regulations of the agency where the referral will be made so 
that the client will not be referred to agencies which cannot 
deal with the situation, 

D, Discuss the referral with the client before contacting 
the agency for an appointment. 

When the second agency is contacted, usually by preliminary 
telephone contact, the Family Agent should be prepared to give the intake 
worker the following information: 
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Ao The problem as the Family Agent understands ite 

Be The services requested of the second egencyo 

C. How the client feels about this referral. 

Do To what extent can the client meet the agency *^8 fee 
schedule. 



The Family Agent should ask the intake workers 

Ao Any special eligibility requirements. 

Bo Any essential information about intake procedures 
Where to go for initial interview^ etc© 

^"y/ocuments or verification needed to secure services s 
Social Security numbers „ medical eligibility cards « insurance 

policies p etc,p so that the client has these with him when the 
appointment is made, 

. . , - these preparations are needed to avoid having the client 

referred agency without an understanding of why he Is being 

another agency cannot serve him,, The poor spend*much 
HhflMia^u <>“iy ultimately to be rejected; every effort 

d itional referrals if needed; it is essential that the Family Agent NOT 
take over any function that the family is already managing well, m this 
will only serve to demcralite and Increase the dependency 0 ^^, fin 

suggestions and some urging to set up appoint- 

ch?Wr»^r situations (too mLy yOmg 

* “anage, lack of transportation, lack of understanding of intake 

0' lack of confidence) , may neOd the Family 
thMMh ap^intments, accompany the family member, and help the family 

w 1"*®’'®” 1* la ""8* important that the Family Agent do only that ^ 

which is essential for the family, and allow the family to do for its self 
eve^thlng it is capable of doing. Even when the Family AgeOt sOts Op Ohf 

i™ortMt”L*”’*v“Okr“”^f® ‘''® members to the appointment, it^is 

OSOO OdOlt sbOOlA “ learning experience. If possible, the mother or 
00a fi, ^ *° l®a'f" *he procedure. If this is not possible 

and thra only in the extremely urgent situations, the Family Agent may take 

bO“Os0lbl0! securing much needed service which would no/otherwls. 
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The Work of the Family Agent: Illustrative Cases 

Three cases have been selected to Illustrate the range of work of 
the Family Agent - one Negro ^ one Mexica— American p and one Anglo o They are 
representative^ though not claimed to be typical of the major ethnic groups 
of the areao One was referred by a public school ^ and two by the Probation 
Departmento Both of these were families also receiving aid from the Bureau 
of Public Assistance* All names are, of course, ficticious o 

When initially referred, all three families showed financial 
instability, generally poor living conditions, and had difficulty in coping 
with problems and finding resources to meet family needs* During the period 
seen, all Improved their general living conditions, one Improved its finan- 
cial status ^thhough employment, two stabilized their financial situation 
through public assistance, and two were better able to find resources to meet 
family needs* As might be expected, the family with the greatest initial 
strength and stability showed changes in all three areas* 

Recommendations were made to terminate one of the families, to 
continue with one for a brief period, and to continue with the third on an 
ongoing basis* 

The cases are here presented starting with the initial referral, 
followed by the conference with referring worker (if any), the initial meet- 
ing with the family, the family background, family living conditions, ways 
of meeting the initial request, ongoing efforts with the family, and the 
interim or terminal recommendations on the case* These cases were chosen to 
give an indication both of the kinds and varieties of problems encountered, 
and the actual services and methods employed by Family Agents in their work* 



AGENCY REFERRAL FORM 



REFERRING AGENCY: Probation 



DATE; 9/1/65 



FAMILY: Names and ages o£ family members; 



GONZALES - Jose (30) 
Betsy (30) 
Sally (8) 
Jose^ Jr* (7) 
Carolyn (6) 



Rosie (15) 
Sandra (13) 
Richard (12) 
Maria (11) 
Earl (5) 



ADDRESS; 



TELEPHONE; 



DATE FIRST CONTACTED BY YOUR AGENCY; 8/25/65 



OTHER AGENCIES WORKING WITH FAMILY; 



Bureau of Public Assistance 



SIMIARY OF CASE; 

8/18: Suicide-murder attempt. Call to police made by mother’s 

brother after she told him on phone she was going to kill herself and children 
by turning on gaS'« All eight children (and a visiting neighbor child) were 
present when police arrived* This is Betsy’s second marriage. First was with 
a man who drank excessively > beat her and the children and eventually abandoned 
family* New marriage was pushed by BPA after a lengthy common-law arrangement. 
Although Mrs* G* wanted to stay home with the children, she could not afford to 
do so, as after the marriage BPA cut off aid to the four children by the 
previous husband* Mrs* G. worked graveyard shift as a machine operator for 
2-1/2 years; in this way she was at home during day to care for children* 

Mrs* G. has numerous health pr*''-'ims! Had a hysterectomy in 1963; has been on 
rigid diet and reduced from 2 aunds to 165* She has been active in various 
community groups and is well ix^ced, and seems of average intelligence* Mrs. G* 
has been extremely jealous of husband, and it was this jealousy that percipi— 
tated the murder-suicide attempt* Mr* G. says he is fed up with his wife’s 
suspicions and is considering leaving family* Mrs* G* was released on proba- 
tion and the children are at home with her, but Juvenile Court hearing is 
still pending. BPA aid may be reinstated* 



IMMEDIATE NEEDS; 

Must learn to talk about her troubles; follow through on needed psychiatric 
treatment * 



Family Agent Assigned 



Referred By 



GONZALES 
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Conference with Referring Worker 

Met with Probation Officer to get additional information on 
family* It appears that the suicide attempt followed a threat from one 
of Mr# 6# s girl friends that Mr# G# was in love with her and was going 
to leave his wife to marry her} also the girl friend made statements 
that Mrs# G# had been an Inadequate mother, and that she would probably 
lose custody of the children when Mr. G. left her# 

Following suicide attend t, Mrs# G# was sent to psychiatric 
treatment center for observation and then released# A 600 petition was 

filed on behalf of the children (later sustained, and the children be- 
came wards of the court). 

PO stated that diagnostic report had recommended on-going 
treatment for Mrs# G# , and PO wanted assistance of Family Agent in find- 
ing appropriate referral for Mrs. G#, as well as support from Family 
Agent in helping Mrs# G# keep these appointments# 



Initial Meeting 

Following conference with the PO, Family Agent was intro- 
duced to Mrs# G# in court the day Mrs# G# was released on probation# PO 
told Mrs# G# that the Family Agent would help her find continuing psychi- 
atric treatment, and would be available to help her reorganize her home 
situation and supervise her children. The Family Agent found Mrs. G. to 
be a pleasant, pretty woman, quite short and still seriously overweight 
despite recent weight loss# She was frightened and unsure of herself, but 
eager to show cooperation. Family Agent made appointment to visit Mrs# G. 
in her home the next day# 

Mrs. G. had been bom in the United States of Mexican bom 
parents} she had conq)leted the 8th grade at school when she married her 
first husband and the first child, Rosie, was bom# Husband, the father 
of the four oldest children, had worked Intermittently and drank to ex- 
cess. Mrs# G# had worked at various factory jobs to support her family# 
Her mother had lived with family and cared for the children until her 
death ten years ago# After the mother’s death, conditions became intol- 
erable# Mrs# G# got a divorce from her first husband and began receiving 
Public Assistance so that she could stay home with her children# 

After two years of living alone with her children, Mrs. G# met 
and set up housekeeping with Mr# G# , who worked as a day laborer# She 
continued to receive support from the Bureau of Public Assistance for the 
four children from her first marriage. After the birth of the third child 
by Mr# G#, the Bureau urged her to marry Mr# G. , which she did} at this 
time, assistance for the first four children was cut off# 

The marriage to Mr. 6# was marked by conflict because of his 
continued attention to numerous other women in the neighborhood, the most 
recent of which was his rather open attention to a young woman who lived 
two houses away, whom he saw primarily when Mrs# G. was at work on the 
swing shift# 
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Mr. G. had been born in Mexico, had moved with his family to Texas 
as a young child where he went to school through the 6th grade. Since coming 
to the Los Angeles area as a teenager he had been employed fairly regularly 
as a laborer in the construction industry. Mr. G. felt that he had been 
unfairly trapped Into supporting four children who were not his, first by 
Mrs. G., and then by the social worker from the welfare department. He 
felt and displayed considerable hostility both to his wife, and to the four 
older children, whom he perceived as an economic drain. 



Family Livint 



On the first visit to home. Family Agent found the small and crowded 
house to be in good order, especially considering the absence of the mother 
for a month. Tubsequent visits showed Mrs. G. to be a compulsive housekeeper, 
who maintained her home and her children’s clothing in good condition. Meals 
were well planned and served. Mrs. G. took less care of herself than of the 
children and home. 

Within a week after Mrs. G. returned home, Mr. G. left the family 
and returned to Texas, st-ting that he was fed up with his wife and her 
suspicions. The neighbor with whom Mr. G. was Involved told Mrs. G, she 
would soon leave to join hr. G., although this did not happen. 



Mrs. G. became increasingly depressed and lethargic, sleeping much 
of the time. She was embarrassed to go out into the neighborhood because 
she felt everyone knew and was talking about her husband’s affair with the 
neighbor as well as her own suicide attempt. In spite of her depression, 
she continued to maintain the house in excellent condition. 

Meeting Initial Request 

Although the prime need as seen by the Probation Department was for 
continued psychiatric treatment, the departure of Mr. G. left the family 
with absolutely no Income, and this became the most urgent Issue. Contact 
was made again with the Bureau of Public Assistance, and after three months, 
regular payments ^ 2 re initiated for the entire family. During the interim, 
emergency aid was found from a variety of sources - County General Relief, 
Catholic Welfare, and various relatives ‘in the area. 

Because both of the financial problems involved in remaining in the 
house where she was living (rent $135 a month) and because of her sensitivity 
to the neighbors reaction, contact was made by the Family Agent to move 
Mrs. G. to a public housing project, where the rent was $62 a month. After 
filing the application and following up with weekly visits and phone calls 
to the housing authority, Mrs. G. got and moved into a four bedroom apartment. 
Mrs. G. was much relieved to move from the neighborhood and to establish 
herself and family in more spacious quarters for less rent. 



While these arrangements as well as continued assistance from BPA 
were being made, the Family Agent began to seek a referral for continuing 
psychiatric treatment. This proved difficult to arrange, and had to be 
put together in a series of rather piece-meal steps. 
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First, a diagnostic interviev7 and testing was arranged with a 
psychologist The psychologist found Mrso G, to be of average intelligence, 
anxious, suspicious, given to inhibiting her angry feelings in ord .r to insure 
dependency gratifications from others. This interview served primarily to 
reassure the Family Agent that the psychologist did not feel that Mrs. G. 
was in immediate danger of making another suicide attempt. Continued search 
for on-going treatment was urged. 



After about two weeks, it was possible to arrange for six visits 
at a Crisis Intervention Center. It was recognized that this would be an 
inadequate number of visits, but it was hoped this would provide enough 
temporary emotional support to help Mrs. G. cope with her feelings surrounding 
the abandonment by her husband. 



During the time that the crisis sessions were going on, Mrs. G. *s 
name was put on a waiting list for on-going treatment at a psychiatric 
institute. With the aid of the Probation Officer and a social worker from 
Catholic Welfare, arrangements were made for the psychiatric institute to 
begin seeing Mrs. G. as soon as the six crisis sessions terminated. 



Mrs. G. was extremely passive during this time, and even seemed 
relieved to allow anyone to make any decisions for her. However, after the 
intake interview with the psychiatric social worker, she became very 
anxious and resistant and said that she "didn't want to talk about all 
those things," and that she would not go back. The Family Agent turned 
to the Probation Officer for support in insisting that Mrs. G. continue 
in treatment. The Family Agent took and waited for Mrs. G. at the first 
two appointments, then dropped her off at the next two. After this, 

Mrs. G. kept all subsequent appointment by herself, although, for many 
months, she complained that these visits were doing more harm than good. 

Efforts with Other Family Members 

The Probation Officer was most concerned about the four older 
children who had had a hectic life situation with their own father and had 
been Intensely rejected by their step-father, and consequently had many 
problems. All four children had serious academic problems s Sandra (14) 
and Maria (12) read at the second grade level. Rosie (15) was failing in 
most of her classes, and Richard (13) was a non-reader. Tutoring and 
remedial reading was arranged for the three girls and Richard.^ Both 
the Family Agent and the Probation Officer agreed that Richard was so 
angry, sullen and hostile that therapy was indicated in addition to 
tutoring. This opinion was sustained almost immediately when he was 
suspended from school for threatening a teacher. The Family Agent and 
the mother visited the boy's vice-princ:Lpal and arranged for a "social 
adjustment" transfer to another junior !.‘)igh school. Both also visited 
the new school, and assure school' personnel of their willingness to 
coordinate efforts of the home and school to help Richard with this 



^Other functions of this total project. 
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this adjustments However^ Richard's hostility to school and authority 
continued to show In his very Irregular attendance at the new schools After 
making Initial efforts to send Richard to school ^ Mrso Go began to accept 
any flimsy excuse from Richard for staying home« This was at the time when 
she was beginning visits to the Psychiatric Institute and Mrso 70 did not 
seem to have the strength to fight both her own resistance and her son^So 

It was again difficult to find a referral for Richard and during 
Christmas vacation j, the PO made arrangements for the Family Agent and Mrs# G# 
to take Richard to Juvenile Hall for a diagnostic evaluationo Again » on- 
going counseling was recommended « The Family Agent contacted eleven differ- 
ent agencies before eventually getting an appointment at Child Guidance 
Clinic; the intake appointment was set for Aprils 

After the Christmas vacation, Richard’s school attendance 
improved and he reported regularly for tutoringo He began to plan to make 
up the semester he had lost by the suspension« As his mother progressed 
in therapy, she and Richard began to communicate with one another, and he 
seemed to become more open and somewhat less hostile* However, all of 
these positive things came to an abrupt end when he got his mid-semester 
report card, showing F’s in all subjects* Following this, his behavior 
at school deteriorated until he was again suspended* At this time the PO 
began to consider placement out of the home for Richard, however, after 
several weeks he was readmitted to school for half-day sessions due to 
the repeated visits to the school by the Family Agent, and the PO agreed 
not to seek placement until after Richard began in therapy* 

All during this time Mrs* G* continued to show considerable 
strength at managing the physical and financial aspects of her home and 
family* She enjoyed living in the housing project and joined several 
organizations, becoming secretary-treasurer of a woman’s club* She 
continued to lose weight, went to gym classes, had her hair cut, and 
began to show more concern about her own general appearance* She managed 
the physical care of her younger children well, made and kept all needed 
medical appointments for them, and saw that they attended school regularly* 

The three older girls showed improvement in school; Rosie’s 
improvement was most dramatic* The reduction in rent allowed Mrs* G* to 
free enough money to take advantage of the Food Stamp Plan which required 
an investment of $55*00* The ultimate savings from this resulted in 
improved food and clothing for the family, and Mrs* G« continued to manage 
her limited budget to the best advantage of her family* 

In March Mrs. G*’s visits were terminated at the Psychiatric 
Institute at the decision of the agency* She seemed much less tense *and 
anxious as well as more cheerful and interested in the family and community* 
In April, the Family Agent began to decrease the frequency of visits, until 
by the middle of May, only telephone contacts were made* 

Unfortunately, several things went wrong in the middle of May* 
Richard, who had been in treatment at the Child Guidance Clinic for about 
a month, was again suspended from school for fighting with a teacher; 
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three of the yoiinger children contracted nits at school and werw, sent 
home until they could be cured. Staying in the home with Richard and 
the young children did not provide the rewards for Mrs. G. that club 
participation did, and she began leaving the children for most of the 
day to go off to club activities. She was not able to maintain the 
interest in her family that she had gained through counseling and the 

Family Agent. She "forgot” about an appointment at 
the Child Guidance Center for Richard because she was busy with her 



At this point, the Family Agent resumed her visits to the 
family, and assumed an active part in helping the mother make activity 
^ 5^® children for the summer. It seemed that Mrs. G. was not 
yet able either to assume the responsibility connected with the children's 
large amount of unstructured time during the summer, nor was she able to 
carry through w plans for all el^t children by herself. Arrangements 
were made for Richard to receive a scholarship to a canq) for teenagers 
^th emotional problems where he went three times a week for the summer, 
pie older girls continued in tutoring* and took part in a three-day-a-week 
trip program. The younger children were enrolled in a day camp program 
at a city park, and were scheduled for various arts and crafts activities 
as well as a variety of physical activities which involved them every 
morning. Mrs. G. was able to follow through on the conqplex scheduling 
tha4. was involved in getting eight children to a variety of activities, 
but having the free time was valuable enough to her that she was usually 
able to "juggle" with great skill, ^ 



Interim or Terminal Evaluation 

It is considered important for this mother to remain at home 
and receive public assistance rather than to seek eiq)loyment at this time 
and leave the children unattended, although it is anticipated that Mrs. G. 
wxll be able to resume eiq)loyment as soon as the children are a little 
older. She is eager to return to work. 



r family crisis seems to have passed, and all members of the 

family are better able to cope with problems as they occur. Richard, who 
continues to present the most difficulty, is continuing in counseling; the 
other children have all ln5>roved in school attendance and achievement. 

It is recommended that the Family Agent continue to see the 
family until everyone has assumed the fall schedule, and at that time a 
recommendation will be made on termination of the case, based on the 

recommendation of the Family Agent, her supervisor and the Probation 
Officer. 



Provided through this project 
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Family Agent trainees raised and discussed the following 

questions: 



Was it better for this family to live without the father? 

Wh:- iiade the decision for the family to separate - mother - 
father? Did the Family Agent play any role in this decision? 
Should she have? 

While the father was at home the family was financially self- 
sufficients now it is living on public assistance o Is this 
an improvement? Is it likely to be a permanent arrangement? 

How well does this family utilize the resources available to 
it? 

How well does family function as a unit? 

Have family members learned to deal with their problems 
better? Is this through the intervention of the Family Agent? 

Does the fact that this was a Mexican-American family have any 
effect on the dynamics of this family? 

What changes in the social structure would have made a . 
difference to this family? 




Family Agent trainees wrre asked to respond to the question: 

W^O/C vocu> accomptUkdd by tka tooAk oi tko, VamlZy Agznt? 

Among the rei ponses were: 

Family Agent found therapy for mothert and son# and gave 
support to both for continuing therapy. 

Found emergency funds for family after desertion by father ^ 
and helped mother to get regular income through the Bureau 
of Public Assistance. 

By persistence j Family Agent found better and less expensive 
housing for family. 

Helped mother develop outside interests, and pride in herself# 

Met with mother and school personnel to do needed planning for 
children# 

Arranged for tutoring for older children, pre-school for 
youngest, recreational, activities for all. Including camperships# 



CHAPTER XI 



SESSION VIII 
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LECTURE: TECHNIOUES FOR FAMILY AGENTS 

How to Make the Initial Contact with the Family 
Starting Where the Family Is 
Setting Realistic Goals 

Techniques for Helping 
Dealing with Dependency 
Dealing with Hostility 

12; 30 



Discussion 



Case Material 



Supervisory Staff 
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Techniques for Working with Families 

It is almost self evident that before a Family Agent can 
understand and work with clients* problems » the Family Agent must 
answer honestly, "Why are you Interested in this job?" 

Do you expect: 

-Gratitude and appreciation? 

-To act as Junior Psychiatrist? 

-To have the clients love you? 

-To change the families* life style? 

-To see "life in the raw" and live vicariously? 

If these are the expectations, then the job of Family Agent 
will prove unrewarding* Rather than graritude, the Family Agent must 
expect to be almost self-effacing, and must be able to tolerate a con- 
siderable amount of direct and displaced hostility* Virtually all 
clients will be suspicious and distrusting initially; many will con- 
tinue to be until the end. and the Family Agent must be able to accept 
this and work around it* 

Important, too, are the Family Agent *s attitudes towards: 
money, the poor, cleanliness, authority, the police, sex, illegitimacy, 
dependency, minority groups* 

While no Family Agent is expected to love dirt and cock- 
roaches, she should not be totally revolted by it, nor should she 
associate cleanliness with virtue* Given the current tumultuous state 
of interraci^al relations in this country, no one is expected to be free 
of prejudice* What is expected is that every Family Agent be aware of 
her own feelings and sensitive to the feelings of others* 
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How to Make the Initial Contact 



initial meetings between Family Agents and families who are 
self-referred are easier than meetings with those who have been referred 
by the school or other agencies* In the latter case, it may be quite 
difficult for the Family Agent not to feel that her visit to the family 
is an intrusion into their privacy* Indeed it is an intrusion, but it is 
one made on the grounds that the Family Agent can offer needed help, and 
it is up to the Family Agent to convey such expressions of warmth and 
concern thc^t her presence will be accepted* 

The feelings of members of the family at the initial visit will 
be many and varied; does the mother recognize the need for help? Does 
she want help? Does she already feel pushed around by other agency 



workers? Is she hostile ^ apathetico worn-out ^ evasive? Specific 
guides for the initial interview are a3.most impossible $ because 
the nature of the problems presented^ the attitude of the mother 
and the personal approach of the Family Agent present an almost 
infinite number of variables* 

Part of the difficulty of the initial meeting is the fact 
that feelings which people have toward one another when they first 
meet are aroused not only by the present situation ^ but are linked 
with former associations* The client may associate the Family Agent 
with unpleasant experiences with agency workers previously encounter- 
ed* Almost certainly the Family Agent will be seen as yet another 
kind of authority figure and will evoke all the feelings towards 
authority figures felt by many of the poor* The burden of establish- 
ing a different kind of relationship is upon the Family Agent g however » 
this is achieved by most Family Agents* Sixty-four percent of Family 
Agents reported that the families perceived them either as an informal 
friend or knowledgeable helper* Only 23% reported they were perceived 
as an authority figure* Ten percent felt that the families simply did 
not understand their role at all* 

If the Family Agent conveys an attitude of warmth and under- 
standing^ of being willing to listen to difficulties with care and 
concern without being judgmental^ and if the Family Agent shows that 
she is willing to begin where the family is and work in those areas 

where help is requested^ then there is a good chance that the family 

will at least be open to the possibility of developing a trusting 
relationship* This kind of non-directive approach and personal accept- 
ance on the part of the worker may be a new experience to a low-income 
mother who too often is beset by welfare workers directing her finan- 
cial spending, attendance officers demanding that children attend 
school, probation officers and other agency personnel, all of whom have 
been hired to enforce specific behavior* The Family Agent is in a tmique 

roles she is not there to verify or demand; she is there to find out 

the felt and expressed needs of the family and to seek ways of meeting 
these needs* Experience in the program has shown that most, but not all, 
families are very accepting of the services of the Family Agent Program 
and eager to make use of them* 

Family Agents have reported that the techniques most valuable 
in estaVllshing rapport with the family were; 



Performing some requested service 24% 
Being a good listener 22% 
Giving support and encouragement 15% 
Identifying with client, i*e* as a mother 12% 
Being consistent about promises 12% 
Being candid 3% 
Giving client things 5% 
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W/i<lt to ifJdCUL - What to wear when visiting families is a 
question which always arises® To be well-dressed means to wear 
clothing appropriate to the situation® It is assumed that the 
Family Agent will be neatly ^ simply > and attractively dressed, but 
will not overdress I to do' so may cause family members to feel awed 
and will make it more difficult for them to relate to the Family 
Agent® 



It/hat to Say - what to say on a first visit depends on 
whether the visit is at the request of the family, whether a worker 
from the agency making the referral introduces the Family Agent, or 
the visit is made without an introduction® If the visit is made at 
the request of the family, the Family Agent need only identify her- 
self, give her identification card, and expect that the family will 
be eager to state the reasons for seeking the service® 

If the Family Agent is being introduced by the worker from 
the referring agency, then the direction of the visit is guided by 
the other worker and the Family Agent has an opportunity to observe 
their relationship while gaining information about the family® 

What to say on initial contact is most difficult and most 
crucial when the Family Agent goes unacconq;>anied to visit a family 
who has not requested the service® Under such circumstances, it can 
only be emphasized again that the Family Agent show warmth and friend- 
liness through words, gestures and facial expression; that there be 
no hint of a judgmental attitude; that the Family Agent not appear 
to be examining housekeeping standards or any personal or household 
condition® The Family Agent should introduce herself by name, and 
present her card, and then state who has prompted the call and whyj 
such as "I am Mary Smith® The nurse at Third Street School asked me 
to come to see if I could arrange for Johnny to get to the health cen- 
ter for his polio shot”® opening statement then establishes the 

Family Agent as someone who is going to offer service, in contrast to 
a statement such as, ”The nurse at Third Street School asked me to 
find out why Johnny hasn't had his polio shot" - the latter being 
designed to put anyone immediately on the defensive® 



Starting Where the Family Is 

Almost invariably the situation found by the Family Agent 
on the initial and subsequent visit will differ to some extent from 
the picture as presented by the referring worker® After making the 
initial contact, and offering concrete service, the next importaiit 
step is to assess with the family the kinds of services they see 
themselves as needing® The Family Agent may begin to assess, though 
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not nocessarily discuss s 

-What are the realities of the total life situation? 
-How is the family managing financially? 

-What are the general housing and living conditions? 
-What are the inner strengths of the family? 

-What are this family’s goals? 

-Who in the family has the most pressing problems? 



-What community resources which are available are not 
being utilized? 



-Do children or parents need medical care? 

-would preschool children benefit from nursery school? 



These and many more 

portant answers are in the a„d the best strategy is to 

ss’.r:'.rriig trs; 



Setting Realisti c Goals 



of view of helping the client f‘*“7on»ls®are also of prime import- 
and accepting the client s assumption of the Family Agent 

r.3.s 

pandedt 



Twenty-five percent of Family 

themselves^:f Urovi^S PV>y®ic®l Conditions of the family «s the 
important goal they set. Other goals 



most 



Improving self-esteem and independence 
Sg client how to deal with agencies 
Establishing good relationship 
Exposing family to middle class values 
Improve family relationships 



18% 

13% 

13% 

13% 

7% 



With everyone 0 new goals stSiliza its iif? 

satisfiedo If the Family problems of housing » food) 

ssr.-uXrss SaS 
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^ier „mtl *f ® “<> «ach fasniS 

that "f ^l<r t f. achievement. While it is true 

attLnablTvL^r''*'!®^'’'^'^ ®®tting clearly un- 

attainable goals only serves to increase feelings of inadeouLv 

For each famly goals should be initially easily attainable i/a 

may be i^ossiblej but repairing missing floorboards or a drionine 

'’® “d a “e» goal Lt. RaL L 

to c!Ln “ ®®W°m achi^vedrrags 

ration^lv^?"'^®? neat clothes is more achievable. If the aspj 
nf*^dM ^ is inipo ^ible, then it is too easy to use the excuse 

individLr whlll ?®>^es to further demoralize the 

individual, while achieving something serves as an Incentive. 

Sometimes Family Agents begin to feel that all of their 

ieft to rr >“^"8 and there is not ti^ of eSe^ 

vf L of ^““diate practical problems of sfx- 

r-an a ^ famly. Certainly, no family can begin to set long- 

musfhf f ® ^““‘^iate crises have been met, but a way 

must be found by both the Family Agent and the family to overcoL 

movemof^^t demands of d^ to day living and find an opening for 
iravement. It is well at times like this for the Family Ag«nt to 

rSSed what th'’®'^K?'' "**®" aase was 

wf t^af ha a "hat changes have taken place, 

an be done now to reduce the pressures Immobilizing the fam- 

ily s) and in what direction change is possible T^ -{g n*- 

fr.-r T7o«.4i„ a. ea. is possiDie, it Is not uncommon 

to feel Z hf ^ F^^riod of initial enthusiasmj> to begin 

^ changing the situation as many of the 

hl^lt situation is actually 

hopeless 0 but rather that more realistic goals need to be set tLt 

ch^S slow with long standing problems, and that sometimes the 

w$Sin tr°L but must ocLr 
Fflmnv A ! ®bructui-e« Discussion of the feelings of the 

supervisor at times like this will often keep 
the Family Agent from "bogging down"o ^ 

1 ^fber extensive contact with their families. Family Agents 
th«^ changed their goals. Thirty-two percLt^felt 

theL eSectltionf 1^/ » 23% that they had increased 

unchLaS bf ff reported that their expectations were 
unchan^^eu, but that they were not satisfied with the extent that 

their expectations were being fulfilled^ Nine percent report^ that 
their execrations had not changed and that they were satisfied with 
the achievement of their sxpectations. 
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in radical chmgerir^hrA^f ’ "^®" »iU sLhow result 

fortunatelyrSf mos? skilfff ^ssigued. Un- 

but only a repertoire 

learn new ways of dealing with their own problems. ^ ^ 

useful in workinHlth^Sentsrthef ^df fwidf var^^ 

Indicating that the techniques must be gearerto Se s^Lat^ 'T®®* 
client, the problem and the style of the oSticular m! -f 
Among the techniques found useful arc; ^ Agent. 



-Giving advice and suggestions 



-Making arrangements and referrals 



-Acting as an advocate and defending client 
-Giving information 



-Giving support and reinforcement 
-Providing tangible things and transportation 
-Listening and non-directive guidance 
-Avoiding the issue 



environment attempt to manipulate the 

icai3“":; xXsitu":Sof 
transportattn°?ofaXV°: eL^ra^HkS TlTo; 

on the surface seem like a job for a taxi driteJ! bSt iJ S 

to measure the mother»s relief from anxiety and guUt aLut thf^cMl'S 
shG iiGs not boGn nblG to visit nr> o t. i cnlld 

dren of an overworked ItLr loci X e^Srbe°f treTb^ 

to Bet a nisht®*? r^ac^• <:•••« ^ extra oed to enable someone 

iw 6CI. d uignc s rest; finding medical care for an -in 

ment which serve to make indivld.,=i “aulpulations of the environ- 
run more prodlcllvl. more comfortable and in the long 



*he father, rearrange school schedule*? for nhti^ tetter job for 

dren from homes they deem unfit. ’Manipulating IhrenXnSris1“‘ 
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useful technique provided the client Is ready to accept the changes « 
People In all walks of life can move only at their own pacej) can 
adjust to a limited number of changes at a tlme^ and only to those 
changes they deem desirable* None want to be pushed around ^ and 
the Family Agent must view any changes In the environment from the 
point of view of the family's and not his own feelings o 

Helping the client to help himself can also come about by 
offering understanding and synqpathetlc support* A teen-ager whose 
mother Is too busy to listen can gain from accepting attention of 
the Family Agent; a busy mother with little opportunity for adult 
con^>anlonshlp can be helped over many difficult situations with the 
support of the Family Agent; a demoralized ^ unemployed father can 
be reassured enough by a supportive relationship to again begin to 
seek employment* Sympathy , too^ can be overdone or offered at the 
wrong time or In the wrong situation* It should not be used to meet 
the worker's need to be llked^ nor to deceive a client {, nor to dis- 
courage a client from seeking to change a situation when change Is 
possible* A "supportive relationship" means listening to a client 
without judgment or blame; It does not mean acceptance of the client's 
views as the only Interpretation of the situation* 

A useful technique for Family Agents Is that of clarifying 
the problem* The poor can be helped to understand and deal with 
bureaucracy; they can learn to view Illness as treatable and often 
curable If they can find and make use of the sources of help* Often 
the poor are angry at society In general* Their anger may be so oveiT>ow- 
erlng that they become Impotent; with help they can gain perspective* 
Once the problem can be separated from feelings about the problem^ con- 
structive action becomes more likely* Explaining the problem to a famr 
ily member is generally ineffective; helping him arrive independently 
at an understanding of the larger situation can result in a conviction 
that there are various alternative behaviors* Sometimes the most effec- 
tive way a Family Agent can help to clarify a problem is by saying no- 
thing; "lending an interested ear" may result in the family member's 
weighing various possibilities and developing a more accurate picture 
on his own* 



These basic techniques are useful in helping an Individual 
change himself or his particular environment* Of equal importance 
is the development of skills which will help the client join with others 
to collectively change the environment or the social structure* The 
feelings of impotence so often felt by the poor can be alleviated by 
means of individual achievement; they can also be overcome by means 
of group pursuit of mutual goals* 

All members of the family should be encouraged to join with 
community groups whose goals are similar to those of the family* Much 
organization is going on in most low- income communities since the ad- 
vent of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964* A sense of personal 
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gro ^th and achievement, as v/ell as group effectiveness can be gained 
through participation in such groups • 



Family Agents should not only encourage family members to 
attend community meetings, but should find out when these meetings 
are taking place and offer to take them to these meetings* Attending 
meetings and joining organizations is not a usual event for many of 
the poor* They are sometimes reluctant to go to meetings because of 
feelings of inadequacy or apathy, because they feel that they do not 
have the right clothes or social graces, or because they fear the re- 
buff they have often experienced* Supporting and encouraging a fam- 
ily member to attend such groups can go a long way to provide a sense 
of participation in the society* 



Dealing with Dependency 

A major assumption of any social service or poverty program 
is that it has as a goal decreasing social and financial dependency. 
Under most circumstances, this is a realizable goal, but there are 
exceptions* There are a variety of kinds of dependency and these 
must be viewed separately* Among these are; 

1* Dependency which develops in the course of 
establishing rapport and identification. 

2. Dependency which serves the needs of the 
worker. 

3* Dependency when the situation precludes 
independence r either financial or social* 

4c Dependency as encouraged by social agencies. 

Dependency at particular stages of any helping relationship 
may be inherent in the process of establishing rapport with one or more 
members of a family* This type of dependency was seen in the case of 
Linda, a 16 year old referred by the Probation Department after num- 
erous episodes of delinquent behavior. As Linda began to identify with 
the Family Agent and wanted to break away from the delinquent peer 
group and find other outlets for her time and energies, she turned in- 
creasingly to the Family Agent for guidance and acceptance* While she 
had previously chosen and cared for her own clothes (though she had 
dressed like a "hussy" and worn elaborate "ratted" hairdos), she began 
to refuse to go shopping unless the Family Agent accompanied her 5 she 
eyen demanded that the Family Agent "do my hair for me"* While seeming- 
ly a regression into a dependent status, Linda was seeking to establish 
a new mode of dress and grooming which would help her gain acceptance 
with a different kind of associates, and was looking to the Family Agent 
to provide her with the skills to do so* The Family Agent saw Linda’s 
seeming dependency as an effort to refocus her goals and behavior into 
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more socially accepted waysj, and by helping her learn the skills ^ 
and both rewarding the behavior change herself > and seeking new 
rewarding outlets for the Image of the "new Linda” j, this kind of 
dependent behavior was of very limited duration# 

On the other handj, had the Family Agent been^, for example, 
a worker who had always wanted but never had a daughter, she might 
have encouraged and rewarded the dependent behavior to SERVE THE 
NEEDS OF THE WORI.CER HERSELF# It is not uncommon for such situations 
to arise under variety of circumstances; dependency relationships 
may serve the needs of the worker who feels inadequate, who is seek- 
ing in the client relationship fulfillment of her own emotional gaps, 
or who gains a feeling of power from the opportunity to manipulate 
those who are dependent upon her# It is the role of the supervisor 
to spot such situations, discuss them with the Family Agent and find 
ways of helping the Family Agent overcome the situation# If the need 
to encourage dependency is pervasive in the Family Agent, she may have 
to be transferred from the case or terminated# 
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The third kind of dependency occurs when the SITUATION 
PRECLUDES INDEPENDENCE# This must be divided into Financial Depend- 
ency and Social-emotional Dependency# For some of the adults served 
by this or other agencies, the expectation of eliminating financial 
dependency may be unrealistic# Given our increasingly automated 
economy, the increased need for skilled and trained personnel, the 
reluctance of employers to hire older workers, particularly unedu- 
cated and unskilled ones of minority status, there may be little 
realistic hope of ever setting the goal of financial independence# 

Mrs# R#, a 43 year old, Mexlcan-Amerlcan mother of eight children, 
three of them still pre-schoolers, is typical of this group# With 
only a fair understanding of English and a fourth grade education, 

Mrso R# has never been enqployed in the labor market# By the time her 
youngest children are off to school, she will probably be too old to 
be accepted into a training program, or if accepted and trained, job 
placement will be impossible or nearly so# For individuals like this, 
the society will probably always have to provide income maintenance, 
although the degree of social independence may be increased for this 
mother, with the expectation that by doing so, the children in the 
family will utlimately achieve both social and financial independence# 
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For other types of situations, financial independence may 
not be an issue, but emotional independence is a goal which is pre- 
cluded for an extended if not indefinite period of time# Such is the 
case of 38 year old Mrso.G#, a chronic schizophrenic who has been 
intermittently hospitalized since she was seventeen# Mr# G# is regu- 
larly employed as a short-order cook and is able to provide a barely 
adequate income for his six children# Were Mrs# G# able to handle 
household expenditures for food and clothing adequately, the family 
could have its essential needs met# Before the Family Agent was 
introduced to the family, Mrs# G# frequently took the entire week’s 
budget to buy toys for the children, or something else desirable, 
but not essential# At times Mrs# G# was able to manage the tasks of 
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providing meals and clean clothes for the family ^ but at other times j, 
all of the children simply found what food was available j, and went to 
school only if and when they had clean clothes. The case was referred 
by a psychiatrist who felt that Mrs. 6. was not amenable to therapy p 
but that if a Family Agent could provide supportive services to the 
family p it would be desirable to keep Mrs. G. in the home for her own 
and the children’s best interests. The goal in this case was for the 
Family Agent to take over many of the roles of the mother p in an effort 
to meet the medicalp educationalp welfare and day-to-day needs of the 
children. The Family Agent made and took the children to medical appoint- 
ments p helped them with homework and other school related matters p helped 
organize uousehold chores and expenditures with as much participation 
of the older children as possible. She also helped members of the family 
to assume responsibility when the mother was not able tOp but to relinquish 
that responsibility during those periods when the mother was functioning 
more adequately. In this case, thenp the dependency of the mother was 

not considered to be as important a concern as meeting the very real needs 
of the children. 

A fourth kind of dependency is that which is ENCOURAGPiD BY SOCIAL 
AGENCIES. Martin Rein has discussed this kind of dependency at length; in 
some cases dependency is encouraged because the agency must justify its 
usefulness. Case loads must be kept high to maintain the agency budget, 
or to justify the need for the size of the staff. Clients are the custom- 
ers of social agencies; without these clients, the agency would go out of 
business. Some cases have been referred for the services of the Family 
Agent where the major if not the only problem was low Income, but where 
the family functioned as well as could be expected under the strain of an 
extremely limited income. Once it was deterndned that nothing could be 
done to increase the income of the family, as in the case of a welfare 
mother who was already receiving a maximum allotment, these cases were 
not accepted. Low income was not viewed as a situation requiring inter- 
vention when the fami.ly was managing well; such an intervention would 
only have served to increase the dependency of the family. 

In the majority of cases, dependency can be reduced when the 
Family Agent does only what is essential and encourages the family to do 
as much as they are able in the pursuit of their goals. The role of the 
Family Agent is to increase the repertoire of behavior of family members 
so that they can develop their abilities to "cope". All families have 
strengths and weaknesses, and individual family members vary in the kind, 
the amount, and the areas of strengths they have. As the Family Agent 
comes to know individual members of the family and how they interact as 
a unit, she can encourage the family to function as an interdependent 
but independent unit. If the Family Agent keeps in mind the rule of 
thumb that she should not do anything that the family is capable of doing 
for itself, dependency will not loom large as a problem. 

In summary, then, there are some kinds of dependency relation- 
ships which are transitory, and can be channeled into positive growth; 
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others which serve the needs, of the worker are to be avoided; 
there are situations where either emotional or financial depend- 
ency cannot be avoided^ and still others where proper perspective 
^^^®^®i^tion will lead to a decrease in dependencye 



Pealing with Hostility 

The poor are often angry; they are angry about the in- 
dignities associated with their lack of power^ status and material 
comforts, about the frequent crises in their lives, about the feel- 
ing that they are buffeted around by an unseeing, uncaring bureau- 
cracy, about discrimination due to their color or ethnic origin, 
and all the complicated things these mean. The poor may at times 
be ^igry at the Family Agent, if perceived as an agent of the larger 

society. They will feel anger and may not hesitate showing the 
anger, ° 



Sometimes this anger is verbalized directly, sometimes it 
IS shown by resistance to the worker - not being home when the work- 
er is expected, failing to keep appointments which have been sched- 
uled, Sometimes it is shown by a kind of passive resistance: by 

saying "yes” when they fully Intend the opposite. 

It is important for the Family Agent to recognize the 
anger, channel its expression and not to take it personally. The 
Family Agent should try to help the individual determine where the 
actual source of his anger lies, and to direct attention to ways of 
relieving the frustrations and dealing with the source of the anger. 
People everywhere frequently displace their anger, so that, for ex- 
ample, anger which is felt towards an employer is shown towards a 
spouse. If there is a source of the anger which is recognizable 
to the Family Agent, it will be helpful to the family to help them 
identify and focus on the source rather than the displaced victim. 

Not infrequently the mother in a family who is faced by a 
wide variety of frustrations and failures will displace her anger to 
the Family Agent and order her out of the house, only to call a few 
hours or days later and ask the Family Agent to return. These out- 
bursts should be accepted matter-of-factly, and with as little feel- 
ing of personal rejection as possible. 

Because of the overwhelming perception of the Family Agent 
as either an "Informed friend" or "knowledgeable helper" rather than 
an authority figure, hostility toward the Family Agent is less fre- 
quent than with workers whose roles have been differently defined. 

The Family Agent who presents herself on a "people to people basis" 
rather than an "agency to people basis" is less apt to incur hostility 
or be perceived as an agent of society. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICE CORPS 



AGENCY REFERRAL FORM 



REFERRING AGENCY: Elementary School 
FAMILY: Nsnies and Ages of Family Members: 



GRAVES FAMILY 



ADDRESS: 



DATE: 5-27-65 



Fathers Albert Graves 37 

Mothers Sally Graves 32 

James 16 

Joyce 13 

Annie 11 

Billy 8 

Laurie 4 

Butch 2 



TELEPHONE: none 



DATE FIRST CONTACTED BY YOUR AGENCY: 
OTHER AGENCIES WORKING WITH FAMILY: 



SUMMARY OF CASE: 

Well Intentioned parents in crowded impoverished home. Six 
children, father unenployed for months due to Illness or injury. Mother 
began work at hospital two months ago. Joyce, here last year, was a 
"weepy" quiet child. Annie does well with studies, but has a hard time 
holding on to friends. Billy ip far behind in studies, especially read- 
ing. Mother getting help at St. John's Hospital Clinic for him. Re- 
ported to have very bad tonsils, to be out soon. 

IMMEDIATE NEEDS: 

The home needs counsel and support to keep ahead of problems, 
financial, home management, emotional support of children. Billy es- 
pecially needs attention and support, health care, tutoring in school 
work, membership in Boys' Club, etc. 



Fcmily Agent Assigned: 



Reterred ky : 
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Initial Meeting 

Referral made by principal of elementary school attended by 
three younger children had limited information* Family Agent intro- 
duced herself to the family by saying that she had been asked by the 
school to help the children with their school work, and to see if she 
could be of help in getting special medical care for Billy* 

Both mother and father were at home at time of initial 
visit, and seemed concerned about their children’s progress in school 
and eager to take part in any constructive plan* At that time Mr* 
Graves was unemployed, but Mrs* Graves was working* A week later she 
fell at work and broke her wrist and was hence unable to work , This 
crisis facilitated the acceptance of the Family Agent as a general 
family friend and counselor in addition to a tutor* 

The Family Agent immediately started tutoring Billy after 
the first visit* After mother broke her wrist, the Family Agent 
began taking mother to the hospital for treatment and made application 
for Disability Insurance; neither Mr* or Mrs* Graves had been aware 
that she was eligible for such condensation* 



Family Background 

The Graves family are of Danish, French and Cherokee Indian 
ethnic origins* The family has been in California for three years, 
coming from Oklahoma and Mssouri* 

Mr* G* (37) comes from an unbroken home* He was particularly 
close to his mother* He left school in his mid-teens (1945) and at 
first (i*e<> during the wartime boom in employment) had no job difficul- 
ties* As a child, he was hit by a baseball bat, and his nose and 
forehead broken* As a result, he has suffered from severe sinus pain* 
This became Incapacitating about sixteen years ago, when the whole of 
the lower forehead bones were removed* He was supposed subsequently 
to have a plate inserted to replace this bone, but this has never been 
done* He still has frequent sinus trouble, and indications of remaining 
pressure are that periodically, in addition to severe pain, his eyes 
swell* He also had rheumatic fever as a young man* 

Mr* G* has worked intermittently at various semi-skilled 
jobs - truck driver, machine operator, general maintenance, etc* His 
nearest approach to a steady trade was three years work as a carpet 
layer* An injury to his index finger, which has left it permanently 
stiff, has, he claims, ended his ability to keep up with this work* 

For the last fifteen t*) sixteen years, he appears to have been out of 
work as much as in, either because of sickness or because of inability 
to find a job* For about three years, he was a very heavy drinker* 
During this period he treated his wife and children cruelly, both 
physically and mentally* He is not drinking much now* He finds it 
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difficult to make friends is lonely here and would like to return 
to Oklahoma* He has one brother herep but relations between the 
two families are practically non-existent* 

Mr* G« appears to be likeable p a pleasant spoken man w5.th 
a quiet p rather subtle sense of humor* His Intelligence is probably 
average to low average p but he has considerable manual skills* At this 
time his sense of personal worth is too lowp and both his initiative and 
incentive seriously impaired* 

Mrs* G* (33) was orphaned as an infant* She and her brothers 
and sisters were put in separate foster homes p and hardly know each 
other* She was brought up by a very strict Baptist couple p both now 
dead* She loved her foster fatherp but never felt close to her foster 
mother* At thirteenp having finished the sixth grade p she was married 
with her foster parents' approval and blessing* 

Mrs* G* had a hysterectomy after Butch's birth* She had 
goiter trouble and a hormone imbalance* She has very deep feelings of 
inferiority p particularly as regards her lack of educatioup and would 
like to go back to school* 

Mrs* G* has worked when she could between pregnancies p often 
as the sole support of the family* At other times p when she has been 
unable to workp and Mr* G* has been sick or unemployedp the family has 
been literally destitute and she has begged for food* She is more per- 
ceptive and capable than she credits herself to be* 

Both parents are concerned that their children finish school p 
andp if possible p receive further training* Both are concerned with 
manners and upbringing* Discipline is harsh $ spankings p whippings p 
and beatings being the accepted method* Verbal abuse p often violent p 
is also usedp both towards the children and from husband to wife* Mr* 

G* resents the size of his family p and wanted no more children after 
Billy’s birth* He suffers from guilt feelings about this resentment p 
especially since Laurie was a sickly and delicate babyp and he feels 
this was a judgment upon him* 

Both parents are Baptists* Mrs* G* and the girls attend 
church occassionally* The older girls and James participate in youth 
group activities p though James only does so when a special outing is 
offered* The family has received a good deal of material help from the 
local church in time of acute need* 

Mrs* G* is a sociable woman p and makes friends easily* But 
neighborhood relations arep with few exceptions p very poor* The children 
follow the parental pattern of poorly controlled p violently expressed 
emotions; James and Billy particularly p and Annie to a somewhat lesser 
extent p quickly resort to and invite physical violence* In additionp the 
whole faimLly has the reputation of being thieves; this has been acquired 
from Mr* G*'s habit of regularly and systematically checking the trash 
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cans and piles of the neighborhood ^ and taking anything usefulo 
Actually p apart from a few minor incidents of the kind common.- to most 
children p the family seems honest* 

In viewof all the obvious causes of marital tension p the 
strength of this marriage is more impressive than its weaknesses* 

Family Livint^ Conditions 

The home was described in referral as being crowded and 
impoverished p and this was indeed the case* All eight members of the 
family live in a four room house badly in need cf repair* Housekeeping 
standards are poorp but not deplorable; there is more mess than dirtp 
although roaches and fleas are a problem* The children’s clothing p 
likewise p is reasonably cleanp but often in poor repair* An effort is 
made to provide well balanced meals at regular Intervals p but this is 
seldom achieved* 

Mr* Graves has had such frequent uneiqployment that the family 
has lived for years on the brink of total disaster* 

Meeting Initial Request 

Billyp age 8p was far behind his class especially in reading^ 
and the Family Agent proiq>tly began tutoring him four to six hours a 
week. Annisp who was the only child achieving in schoolp had difficulty 
keeping friends p and Joyce was described as a “weepy” quiet child* The 
Family Agent began taking the children in various combinations on outings 
and activities p and attempted to get all the children involved in summer 
activities *i inCA camping scholarships were found for the two older 
girls; a part-time job was found for James (16) during the summerp and 
day camp activities were arranged for Billy (8)*^ Laurie p age 4p was 
enrolled in Operation Headstart by the Family Agent p and Mrs* Graves 
saw to it that Laurie attended regularly* 

The older children were enrolled in a summer tutorial project 
when it began in the community they participated irregularly p but 
seemed to enjoy it when they did* The Family Agent encouraged regular 
attendancep and took the children to tutoring sessions frequently* 

Continuing Efforts 

The family had many unmet medical problems p and many of the 
initial efforts of the Family Agent were in this area* Mrs* G* was taken 
for treatment of her broken wrist at a local hospital with an outpatient 
clinic* A physician was found who was willing to treat the family at a 
low fee and to defer payment until it was possible for the family to pay* 
Annie was taken for a health check-up; Laurie was taken for penicillin 
shots for impetigo; Joyce and Billy for an eye examination and to get 
glasses p Butch for a pediatric check-up* 



^Other Functions of this Total Project* 
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The insurance doctor beg^ to pressure Mrso Graves to return 
to work although he stated that she had a 50% disability resulting from 
the broken wrist© The Family Agent found a volunteer attorney who 
Initiated legal proceedings© The Family Agent made careful and conscien- 
tious documentation of all medical appointments and eventually the 
lawyer effected an out-of-court settlement when a hearing before the 
Industrial Accident Commission was scheduled© Mrs© Graves received 
$lj,750 plus medical costs© A civil suit was still pending© 

Mrs© Graves had been v’orking for $1©35 an h;ur and paying a 
baby-sitter to stay with the younger children j, so that she netted less 
than $25 ©00 a week© Tb.e Family Agent urged Mrs© G© to care for two neigh- 
b ^ • children during the day, which she has done, so that she earns 
nearly as much money and stays at home with her own children© 

Tutoring for all the older children continued after school 
started in the fall, and the children began showing the results of the 
added attention in their school work©^ However, in mid-October, Mr© G© 
got drunk and beat up Mrs© G©, Billy, Annie and James© This behavior 
had apparently been a chronic problem, but this was the first that any 
member of the family reported it© The Family Agent took Mr© G© to 
Medical Aid for an appointment with a physician, who prescribed tran- 
quilizers and a no-alcohol routine© Mr© G© Inq) roved for a time until 
"December when he again began drinking, followed by four evenings of 
physical violence and verbal abuse© Billy called the police, but Mr© G© 
left the home before they arrived© 

Following this incident, Mr© G© was persuaded by the Family 
Agent to visit a Psychiatric Crisis Center and entered into treatment© 

The therapist recommended a neurological workup, which the Family Agent 
arranged© Mr© Graves kept the initial appointment, but refused to 
return for the series of neurological tests recommended© He also refused 
to return to the crisis clinic; Mrs© G© did, however, make several visits 
to the therapist, with the result that she is less cowed by her hus- 
band's outbreaks, and is more apt to seek immediate help for herself 
and the children, rather than blame herself for the husband's outbreaks© 

The Family Agent was eventually able to get appointments at 
a Dental Clinic for much needed work for all the children; Mrs© Graves 
took the children to many of these appointments; when she was not able 
to keep them the Family Agent took the children© 

In December, Mr© G© again lost his job, and the Family Agent 
took Mrs© G© to the Salvation Army which supplied her with food and 
presents for the children© Arrangements were made for the children to 
attend a number of institutional parties, and Christmas was not quite 
as drab as it would otherwise have been© 

Mr© G© shortly found another job, this one paying $1©85 an 
hour; he also found a duplex for rent, which he cleaned up, repainted 
and repaired, using some of the money from the industrial accident 
settlement© The family bought some much needed second-hand furniture 
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and moved into the duplex in January© No sooner had they moved 
in when the landlord tried to^ raise the rent $50 ©00 a month (be- 
cause of the now in5>roved conuition of the duplex)© They were 
threatened with eviction if they lid not meet the increased rent© 
The Family Agent took Mr© Graves to the Neighborhood Legal Services 
office (funded through OEO) ^ where the attorney took charge of the 
case and both the threatened rent Increase and eviction were drop- 
ped© 



Mr© G. again lost his job in February, but found another 
one a few days later© James was enrolled in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and continued in High School although with many academic prob- 
lems© He tended to show violent outbursts at home towards the younger 
children and his mother, and an attempt was made also to get an appoint- 
ment for him at a counseling center© He refused to consider such an 
appointment until February, when he got into a violent fight with his 
father and threatened to kill him. Somewhat frightened by his own 
feelings, he did then accept an appointment for counseling© 

Billy continued to show academic improvement, but got into 
considerable difficulty in the classromm because of unruly behavior. 
After a conference with the Family Agent and Mrs. Graves, Billy was 
transferred into a class with a male teacher, and he settled down 
considerably. Most of the grades on his report card were C®s and 
a few B*s (in contrast to D®s and F*s) and he was promoted to the 
fourth grade. 

The family continued to have numerous health problems § 
head lice brought home from school, measles, various colds, and in 
April Laurie had pneumonia and had to be admitted to the hospital. 

In May, the Family Agent took Mrs. Graves to the hospital for a 
series of tests related to her thyroid condition. It was discov- 
ered at this time that she had a floating tumor in her neck and sur- 
gery was recommended© This was arranged through considerable efforts 
by the Family Agent and was done during July© While Mrs© G© was in 
the hospital, the Family Agent took a more active role in keeping 
the family in functioning condition© 

The Family Agent was diligent and successful in arranging 
camperships for four of the children© She was able to get a free 
canq)ership for Annie for six weeks of camp in Arizona, a four week 
camp session for Joyce, and a two week session for Billy© While 
Billy was at residential catqp, the counselors noted that he was 
extremely hyper-active, physically aggressive and unusually retal- 
Itory© On the basis of the counsellors observations, the Family 
Agent sought and found a scholarship at a three-day-a-week camp 
program for disturbed children, where he seemed to respond very pos- 
itively to the specialized attention. 

In May Mr. G© again lost his job and began drinking heavily. 
Tension and friction in the home Increased, both between the parents 



and between the children and parents* The Family Agent was able 
to find another jobj this time at $2*50 an hour^ for Mr© G« He 
was reluctant to take the jobp saying that it was time for him to 
live on unemployment benefits* Mrs* Graves exerted considerable 
pressure on himj, backed by the Family Agent, to take the job, 
which he did* He continued to drink for about a week after start- 
ing work, but this decreased, in part because Mrs* G* was now better 
able to cope with the problem and did not tolerate ^ny abuse to her- 
self or the children* 

As of September, Mr* G is still employed at the job paying 
$2*50 an hour, and is working nearly 60 hours a week* 



Interim or Final Evaluation 

Income for this family in 1965 was less than $2000* Pro- 
vided that Mr* G* continues to work for the remainder of the year, 1966 
income will be in excess of $5000* The family is in more comfortable 
economic circumstances than at any time during their lives* 

While there continues to be a variety of health and emotional 
problems, there has been a considerable reduction in the number and 
severity of these problems, and an increase in the ability of the 
family to deal with problems as they arise* Mrs* G* is better able to 
deal with the emotional outbursts of her husband, and there has been 
a general reduction of the tension level in the home* Though Mr* G* 
may never achieve really stable en^loyment, he seems better able to 
find and keep a job than before* The children are achieving at school, 
and are taking better advantage of the many community resources avail- 
able to them 

It is recommended that the Family Agent decrease the inter- 
vals between visits, with the goal of terminating contact with the 
family in the near future* 

Family Agent trainees raised and discussed the following 

questions : 



Since the father seems to be such a problem, would the 
family be better off without him? Who should make this 
decision? 

How well does this family utilize the resources avail- 
able to it? Has the Family Agent helped the fa^J-ly make 
better use of its resources? Has she developed new resources 
for the family? 

How well does this family function as a unit? What are 
its strengths and weaknesses? 
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Have family members learned to handle their 
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y amiiy Agent? Among tne responses were: 
1. Dramatic improvement in income of the family. 
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CHAPTER XII 
SESSION IX 



9t30 - lQt30 

WORK OF THE FAMILY AGENT AND ROLE OF THE SUPERVISOR 



Case Presentation 



10!30 12:00 



Discussion 

The Role of the Supervisor 
Terminating Cases 

The Family Agent as an Agent of Change 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICE CORPS 

AGENCY REFERRAL FORM 



REFERRING AGENCY t Probation 

FAMILY: Names and Ages of Family Members: 



DATE: 



Mothers Carla Sawyer (36) 

Edward Sawyer (30) 

Minors: Rosie Jones (20, out of home) 

Ricky Brown (17, probation camp) Cathy Sawyer (4) 
Patty Brown (16) Eddie Sawyer (3) 

Susie Johnson (13) Arnold Sawyer (2) 



Lee Sawyer (11) 
Lairy Sawyer (9) 
Flossie Sawyer (3) 



ADDRESS: 



TELEPHONE: 



DATE FIRST CONTACTED BY YOUR AGENCY: 

Known to Probation Department since April, 1962 
(OTHER AGENCIES WORKING WITH FAMILY: 



Bureau of Public Assistance 



SUNMARY OF CASE: 

Family first came to attention of department . when Ricky, now 
in camp placement, was arrested for drinking, burglary, runaway. 

Patty first came to the attention of the Department for runaway, sex 
delinquency and drug ingestion. She is currently pregnant by an 
18 year-old who is ir Ccuuty Jail for fighting. Step-father (Edward 
Sawyer) is periodically in and out of the home; is frequently unemployed 
(is now) and has an intermittent drinking problem. Mother drinks on 
occasion when pressures become too great. Mother has a serious gall 
bladder condition she is now in need of surgery for this. Family 
lives in rundown, substandard .four-room house; wants to, move but 
cannot find anywhere which will rent to a. family this size. All 
children have school attendance problems, frequently* because of 
clothing problems. 

IMMEDIATE NEEDS: 

Adequate housing, clothing for the children, work, and/or 
vocational training for father, medical assistance for mother and 
Patty; arrangement for care of the family while mother has surgery. 




Family Agent Assig^ied: 



Mterredby: 
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Conference with Referring Worker 

Family Agent met with both PO who had referred the 
case and the BPA worker to discuss the problems of this large 
family* BPA has had contact with the family off and on for 12 

years; the two oldest children are currently receiving financial 
assistance* 



Both workers felt that the health problems of mother and 
Patty were most urgent* Patty, 6 months pregnant, had not yet had 
a prenatal examination by a physician* Mother’s gall bladder con- 
dition aggravated by occasional drinking bouts kept her functioning 
poorly* 

Both workers saw Mrs* S* as having so many personality 
difficulties that they felt the best that could be expected for the 
family was that the Family Agent could provide support and resources 
for the children, thus helping them to escape from the trap in which 
they presently lived* Though all the members of the family seemed 
of normal intelligence, none were achieving in school* It was felt 
that efforts of the Family Agent should be directed towards changing 

some of the situations preventing the children from achieving their 
potential* 



Initial Meeting 



4 ,^ 

•411k. 



lamily Agent was introduced to family by PO; mother seemed 
very friendly to PO, but became hostile when it was suggested that 
Family Agent might be able to provide other kinds of assistance* 
Mother said, ”l have so many problems no one can help meV* (Family 
Agent was inclined to agree)* Finally Mrs* Sawyer agreed that Family 
Agent might visit if she did not bug her about cleaning up the house, 

and if she could find shoes for the children so that they could go to 
school* 
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Family Background ! 

Some history of the family was received from both the PO 
and the BPA worker, but most enfolded during the two years in which 
the Family Agent worked with the family* 

Mrs* Sawyer had come to Los Angeles from Louisiana at the age 
of 11; she was the oldest girl in a family of nine children* Her father 
had done farm work until coming to Los Angeles, where it seems he was main- 
ly unemployed* When she was 13, her father abandoned the family and they 
were supported by their mother who did day work* Mrs* S* attended Junior 
High School until age 15 when she became pLsgnant with Rosie* At this time 
she dropped out of school, continued living with her mother and younger 
brothers and sisters and kept home for the family of eleven* 
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When Rosie was one year old^ Mrs* Sawyer married a 
Mr. Brown who was a day laborer^ intermittently enqployed* He 
was in and out of the home^ as was Mr* Johnson^) the father of 
Susie* When Mr. Johnson left the familyi Carla took her four 
children back to her mother’s and found work in a factory. This 
time her mother tended all the children while Carla worked* This 
period of time Carla describes as the happiest time of her lifej 
it was the only time when she was not responsible for the care 
of a very large family. 

When Susie was six years old^ Carla began living with 
Mr. Sawyer who had two children (Lee and Larry) from a previous 
marriage. She began keeping house for the six children^ and soon 
Flossie and Cathy were bom. BPA was at this time providing fi- 
nancial assistance for Rosie# Ricky# Patty and Susie# and they 
pressured Carla into marrying Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr* Sawyer worked as a gardener’s assistant# and was 
frequently unen^>loyed# at these times the entire family received 
financial aid* Shortly before the case was referred for the 
attention of a Family Agent# Mr. Sawyer fathered a child for a 
19 year old girl living down the street. Mr. and Mrs. S* fought 
about this a great deal# with the result that Mr. S. would leave 
the family for several weeks at a time and move in with the girl. 
At these times# Mrs. S. would drink a great deal. 
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Mrs* S. is chronically angry at her total life situation# 
and takes out her angry feelings on those around her. She is angry 
at her husband# her children# and the various "authorities” who she 
sees as interfering in her life. Sometimes this anger is expressed 
in ran5)ages# while drunk or sober. At other times she sullenly 
resists what she sees as the intervention of authorities! she 
refuses to send her children to school# saying "they have no right 
to demand this of me"# will not keep medical or dental appointments 
for the children. She refuses to consider the use of any contracep- 
tives# saying "they have no right to tell me how many children to 
have". Seldom does she see herself as having any control or respon- 
sibility for her life situation# but lashes out at "them"# "the 
schools"# "the Probation Officer"# "the kids"# "men"# or anyone of 
the many people she sees as manipulating or atten^ting to manipulate 
her life. 



Since Mr. Sawyer never lived in the home after the case was 
referred# it is somewhat unclear what role he filled. Certainly he 
was weighted down by the responsibilities of this large family# and 
felt inadequate to meet their needs. The children speak positively 
of him# but usually in terms of the material things he was able to 
provide at times. They remember with fondness the night he brought 
me home a new bike"# or "the time he bought me a birthday cake". 
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Mrs* Se has been^ Sxnce early childhood^ a strong and 
dominant individual* She managed a large home when she herself 
V7as a teenager^ and manages and manipulates this home* She exerts 
extreme control over her children,) and seems unable to deal with 
their increasing demands and need for independence as they grow 
older* As each teenager begins to break away^ she tends to exert 
increasing control on those who are younger* 

Unable to cope with the outside worlds and frightened 
of the forces of society j she attempts to keep her children off 
the streets e out of school, and out of work* 

Though angry and controlling at home, she has great 
feelings of inadequacy about dealing with people and institutions 
outside of the home* On one occasion, when the water was turned 
off accidentally in the house, she ranted and raged at the children 
for four days and the family went without water, but she made no 
attempt to find out why the water was turned off, or if anything 
could be done about it* She sees herself as victimized by the 
society around her, and is, in short, an alienated person* There 
is little in her life to relieve the constant pressures or boredom 
and monotony of her daily life* Infrequent wine drinking sprees 
seem to offer the only relief in the total situation* 

Though she has a large family living in the area, she 
seldom sees any of her nine brothers and sisters or their families, 
except when she has a more urgent financial need than usual* On 
these occasions, her brothers and sisters have lent money or supplied 
food for the family* The younger children seem unaware of many of 
their aunts and uncles who live relatively mearby* 

The children in this large Negro family are unusually 
attractive, and all are reported to be of normal intelligence, al- 
though none are achieving at grade level* 

Rosie, the eldest, completed the ninth grade before be- 
coming pregnant* She now lives in the Long Beach area with the 
father of her two children* He, like the many men in her mother's 
life, is intermittently employed* Ricky completed the eighth grade 
in Junior High School, but had some additional education while at 
Probation camp* He is an amiable, attractive young man who is drift- 
ing without either direction or hope* 

Patty dropped out of the ninth grade when she became preg- 
nant* She seems unusually bright, though she is barely able to read, 
and was failing in most of her subjects when she dropped out of 
school* She participated for a number of years with a girl's gang 
in the area, in which there was considerable promiscuity, use of nar- 
cotics and runaway behavior, though they seem never to have indulged 
in thefts or other acts of delinquency* Patty is outgoing and vi- 
vacious 5 she seems to understand and have sympathy for her mother's 
many problems, but wants to find a way out for herself* 
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Susie t the darkest of the children, has been the most 
rebellious and unable to be controlled. Since the second grade, 
she has repeatedly been truant both with and without the mother s 
knowledge. There is some evidence of sex delinquency beginning 

at age 11. 



Lee, age 11, is a warm and compassionate child who spends 
much of his time caring for the younger children in the f^ly« He 
seems willing and eager both to look after the other children ^d 
to please his stepmother. He too is absent from school a great 
deal, but usually to stay home as a baby sitter. is He who re- 
members the appointments for the family and reminds the others. 

The school reports that he never presents a behavior problem in 
the classroom, but that his attendance is so poor that he reads 
only at the second grade level. 



The four youngest children are very passive and fearful, 
never initiating any conversation, and answering only with 
When Cathy was enrolled in Operation Headstart, the teacher 
that she either could or would speak less than a dozen words. Unless 
Lee stayed with her, she spent the entire class time crying. Unfor- 
tunately she attended for only a few weeks, and then Mrs. S. refused 
to send her back, saying it was more trouble than it was worth, and 
that "they" were trying to take even her babies away from her. 



The total picture of this family was, to say the least, 
a challenge! 



Family Living Conditions, 

The family lived in a four room and enclosed sunporch home 
Bhich was in very bad repair. Every room, including the 
contained beds, most of which had no sheets ^d only rap for 
Iher^ ,ere holes in the floorboards so that both cold pr pd raw 
came up from under the house. The children were chronicpiy without 
adequate clothing, althou^ Mrs. Sawyer did laundry pgulariy at the 
laundromat, and atteiq)ted to keep such clothing as they had clean. 

None of the children had, or expected to have, shoes until they starte 

school. 



Mrs. S. made soup every day, which was the main and usually 
•he only meal. The pot was always kept on the stove, pd p members 
If the family arrived, they helped themselves to a bowl and sat down 
m a bed to eat. The home had no kitchen table, and the f^ly pu 
lot eat together if they had so desired. As tp older children fo^d 
is^loyment, they tended to use the money earned to buy cokes and potato 

:hips which they ate on the way home. 



In spite of poor living conditions, generally poor diet 
and inadequate medical attention, the children have maintained re- 
markably good health except that they are all badly in need of 
dental care* 

When employed, Mr# Sawyer earned about three hundred dollars 
a month* This was supplemented by public assistance to the older chil- 
dren belonging to Mrs. Sawyer. Much of the time, however, Mr* Sawyer 
is unen5>loyed, at which times the family becomes destitute* 



The only piece of furniture in the entire house which is 
intact is a television set; from time to time this is pawned for 
money for food* 



Meeting Initi al Request 

There were a variety of requests made by the Probation worker 
but the first request met was the one made by the mother - to find shoes 
for the children. This was done by contacting the PTA which provides 
shoes for needy school children, a service Mrs. S. was unaware of. Initial 
services provided to the mother were aimed at overcoming her hostility, 
taking her to the laundromat with her enormous wash; driving her to the 
supermarket and bringing back the groceries; taking the younger children 
on outings to provide her with a little free time* 



Throughout the two years of contact, Mrs. Sawyer continued to 
be hostile; at times whe would be more responsive, sometimes even wara, 

but she was generally so angry about her total , 

was in a rage much of the time, lashing out at the Family Agent, the chil- 
dren, the Probation Officer, or anyone available. 



Several appointments were made at UCLA Medical Center for Patty 
for prenatal care and delivery; however, she refused to keep any appoint- 
ments. Each time she cancelled an appointment she would agree to keep 
the next one, but as the day arrived she would remain in bed ^d cover 
her head and refuse to get up. She was unhappy about her condition, and 
embarrassed about having to be examined, and felt that if she didn t 
face the situation somehow it would all disappear. This continued until 
her seventh month when the Family Agent noticed that Patty s ankles were 
swollen as were her eyeJids. Recognizing the potential dangers involved 
in this physical condition, the Family Agent turned to the probation 
Officer for help. The Probation Officer made a home visit to Patty, 
and insisted that she keep the next appointment, threatening placement 
for Patty if the appointment was not kept. Patty then did keep the next 
appointment, and it was found that she had a severe 

trLtment was instituted immediately. Arrangements were made for delivery 
to be at UCLA, and the Family Agent was able to interest Patty in making 
other arrangements for the baby - including preparing a layette with 
things found by the Family Agent. Patty had previously refused to con- 
sider placing the baby for adoption. 
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It was decided at this time to delay efforts to find a 
referral for surgical treatment of Mrs. S*s gall bladder until 
after delivery of Patty’s baby^ since Mrs. S. was having less fre- 
quent gall bladder attacks. 
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Continuing Efforts 

The week the Family Agent began visiting the family » Mr. 

Sawyer left the home and moved in with the girl down the street 
whose baby he had fathered. Mrs. S. was quite ambivalent j she was 
in part relieved to have him out of the home^ because he caused 
terrible battles in the home when drunks but she was very jealous of 
the young girl with whom he was living. She was faced also with a 
more serious financial crisis, barely able to provide a subsistence 
level for one family, he certainly could not provide for two. The 
entire family at this point was trying to survive on the assistance 
checks for the three older children. Family Agent took Mrs. S. to 
see the worker at BPA who stated that no further assistance could 
be provided the family until Mr. S. had been out of the home for 90 
days; the BPA worker urged Mrs. S. to get a divorce. 

Mrs. Sawyer was quite uncertain about whether she wanted 
Mr. Sawyer tc return to the home or not until December when he came 
to the house, stole the welfare check and cashed it. This left the 
family with unpaid rent, utilities turned off, and no food in the 
house. At this point Mrs. S. decided that the entire family would 
be better off without Mr. S. Interestingly, there was never any 
discussion of what would happen to the two children (Lee and Larry) 
who were Mr. Sawyer’s by his first wife. Mr. Sawyer assumed that 
Mrs. Sawyer would keep the children; the children assumed that they 
would stay with Mrs. Sawyer, and Mrs. Sawyer never questioned if she 
could, should, or wanted to keep these children. Mrs. S. was attached 
to these children as to all of the children she herself had borne. 

During this period the family lived from one meal to the next. 
They survived through a variety of sources: by getting a temporary food 

order from the BPA; the Family Agent took the family down to the PTA food 
bank and brought back a station wagon load of food; friends and relatives 
brought a dollar or two with which to buy milk. Every day th^^re was a 
crisis to be dealt with. In the middle of this desparate period, while 
the utilities were turned off, Patty went to the hospital to deliver her 
baby. She had a healthy boy, and returned home (driven by the Family 
Agent) three days later to a house with no heat, no electricity, and 
no food. The Family Agent bought milk for the baby’s formula and some 
food for the family. 

Fortunately, Ricky, the eldest son, returned home from Pro- 
bation Camp at this time and immediately found a job at a car wash, and 
was able to provide a few dollars to the family. The BPA worker pro- 
vided two market orders for the family and promised to re-evaluate the 
case when divorce proceedings began. The Family Agent discussed this 
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“> “ attorney. 

Mr. S. it hardly seemed 

hat continued assistance could be made contingent upon her now 
divorcing her husband. The lawyer founds first of all, that since 
Mrs, So had married three men without divorcing any of the previous 
husb^ds. It wo^d be most difficult to determine her maritL status 
at this time. Then too, the lawyer confirmed that financial eligi- 

^ whether or not Mrs, S, was legally married 

to Mr. S. but rather on whether or not he was supporting her, or could 
be made to support her. After a phone call from the attorney. BPA 
agreed that, if Mrs, S, would file a complaint with the District 
Attorney for non-support, financial eligibility would be certified, 
within a few weeks, Mrs, S, began receiving aid for herself and 
the seven children - Ricky was not eligible since he was seventeen 
^.d not in school, and Patty and her baby received a separate grant, 

Mr, S, began making some payments to the court for their support, 

^ , Once this financial crisis was passed, attention could be 
directed in some other areas. Arrangements were made to have the 
children begin to get both medical and dental care, and numerous 

appointments with doctors, dental clinics, and for eye examinations 
and glasses were made and kept. 

In February, Ricky was arrested for driving without a 
license, Fa^ly Agent discovered that he could not read well enough 
to take the drivers test and was embarrassed to admit this. The 
Family Agent got a drivers* manual, reviewed the law x^ith Ricky, and 
accompani^ him for the tsst, requesting that the questions be read 
to him. This was done and he rv«,ceived the license before he had to 

Family Agent insisted that he appear in court, 
which he had not intended to do. He received a minimum fine at the 
court hearing, 

® temporary lull in family ptoblemSj, and ^Family .Agent 
spent her efforts trying to improve the school attendance of all the 
younger children, and enrolled Susie, Lee and Larry in tutorial pro- 
grams, All were severely retarded in reading ability, but attended 
tutoring sessions only when brought by the Family Agent, Mrs, S, did 

not seem able to insist that her children attend either school or tu- 
toring regularly. 



Patty, who had been rather passive during her pregnancy, be- 
came very hostile and restless. Her boyfriend resumed visiting her 
after his release from jail, which led to many fights with her mother. 
Following one of these, Patty ran away from home for four days. She 
then called Family Agent and told her that she was afraid to return 
home. Family Agent urged Patty to return, warning that her child might 
be made a ward of the court if she continued this irresponsible behavior. 



1 

Indicates services provided by other parts of this project. 
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Patty agreed to return » if the Family Agent would prepare the 
way for her by talking to her mother* This was done* 

A conference was held between the Probation Officer # 
the Family Agent j, and her supervisor ^ to make plans for Patty 
who was showing an increase in her irresponsible behavior * It 
was agreed that the tension between Patty and her mother might 
be relieved if Patty were to get a job, both to contribute to 
the finances of the family and to be away from the mother much 
of the time* Family Agent found several jobs for Patty* After 
being hired for two of them, she failed to appear the first 
morning at either. A third job was found and Patty worked two 
days and then never went back* Family Agent discussed employ- 
ment possibilities at length with P^itty, who felt she would like 
to work in a hospital* When Family Agent found such a job for 
Patty she decided, after a week, that she did not like the messy 
work involved. At this point Patty was enrolled in a job readiness 
program at the Center.^ Her behavior during this time continued 
to be hostile and defiant. At the end of the program, she was 
placed as an aid in a Nursery program through the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps* This permitted her to work 20 ho',rs a week, so that, 
theoretically, she could spend some time with her baby and helping 
her mother with the many household chores of this large family. 

Tension between Patty and her mother continued, with Mrs* 
Sawyer feeling considerable resentment that she had to care for 
Patty's baby* The Family Agent attempted to get Patty to assume 
more responsibility at home, which she was forced to do when Mrs* 

S. had another serious gall bladder attack and went for surgery. 

The Family Agent visited the family daily while mother was in the 
hospital to help Patty shop, wash and care for the family. Mrs. 

S. recovered nicely and was put on a strict diet by the doctor 
as she was seriously overweight. Following the surgery and a 
moderate weight loss, Mrs* S* began to feel less weighted by the 
many demands of her family. Unfortunately at this time Mr* S. 
visited his family, remained for the night and very shortly Mrs. 

S. discovered that she was again pregnant* She became very sullen, 
depressed, and hostile, and flew into rages at all the children. 

As a result of the pressure, Patty again ran away from home, Ricky, 
now 18, was arrested for car theft and drunk driving and was sen- 
tenced to jail. Mother at this point was so overcome by her many 
problems that she told the Family Agent that the best thing that 
could happen to all her children was to have them sent to jail. 
Family Agent got mother to sign a "Missing Complaint" for Patty. 
During her absence Patty's baby became ill; Family Agent realized 
that the baby was severly ill when she saw him, and rushed him to 
UCLA Medical Center where it was found that he had pneumonia* 
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He remained in the hospital for over a week} meanwhile Patty 
returned home feeling considerable guilt that she had been away 
while her baby became so illo 

No sooner had Patty returned home than Susie o now 14 j> 
ran away. She was gone for three weeks, apparently spending most 
of the time in abandoned houses. When she was picked up by the 
police and returned home she refused to return to school. A 
conference was again called with the Probation Department, and 
the PO decided to seek placement of Susie, in part because Mrs. S. 
made no attempt to get Susie to go to school but was happy to have 
her at home as a baby sitter. Susie was sent to Juvenile Hall pend- 
ing a suitable placement. In about two weeks she was admitted to a 
residential school where she went reluctantly. 

Patty then repeated her entire procedure of running away , 
calling the Family Agent to intervene with her mother, and then 
returning home. This time Mrs. Sawyer was given temporary custody 
of Patty’s baby by court order. This upset Patty a great deal, who 
then made many promises of how she planned to reform her life. While 
she was in a reforming mood, the Family Agent quickly enrolled her in 
a course in Food Handling in which she was paid a small training allow- 
ance.^ Patty was pleased to have some reason to wake up every day, and 
attended the course with enthusiasm. She began to spend more time help- 
ing her mother and caring for the baby, and Mrs. Sawyer’s resentment 
diminished somewhat. 

Efforts had continued all year to find more suitable housing 
for the family but to little avail. During June three of the children 
were bitten by rats, and Eddie, now age A, went into shock as a result 
of the bites. It became imperative to find other housing. With one 
child in jail and one in placement, the family was down to eight memr- 
bers. and a three bedroom house in excellent condition was found nearby 
and the owner agreed to rent to the family. Patty showddtgreat. emthu- 
siasm about the new house and assumed most of the responsibility for 
the move. Family Agent was able to find several nice pieces of furni- 
ture, including a couch and several chairs for the living room. Mrs. 
Sawyer made curtains and the entire family seemed to get a real litt 
from their new and attractive quarters. Someone gave the family a table 
and chairs for the kitchen, and for the first time the family was able 
to eat together in two shifts. 

In July Eddie got sick one evening and Mrs. Sawyer took him 
to UCLA Hospital which admitted him immediately. Family Agent was much 
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oSisirSrseir dealt with a 

r callerth» f? “*® ' pwcedure for admissions. Mrs. 

piilhLntl “* her acco” 



Agent atte^^d 

draft a^d “«ver registered fo^ttr 

1. « S-S2A’2i.t/S.iT* "““•■■ 

i. twm .TS" 

the Headstart site everv dav <ihZ aic« ^ 

Larry and Floasia a i ^ arrangements for Lee, 

« 1 attend day camp sessions, but two children 

went only when the Family Agent took them. 2 Lee received a camner- 

to^let°h-f^'^° weeks at a resident camp. Mrs. Sawyer was reluctant 

at a^ooi f° camp since, with Patty at work and Susie Lay 

at school, Lee was the oldest child at home and the one she denenLd 

POT as a baby sitter. The Family Agent was adamant however and 
Lee got away for two weeks. The difficult position of mL s 

to prepant, was recognized, but her pattern has been 

o lean very heavily upon whatever child was available to helo with 

o?T°Im?S‘’ *“<^^“8. When she put too much on S 

RorIo S* from home. This had happened with^ 

Rosie, Ricky, Patty and Susie; attempts were being madrbv the 

from the pressure. For this reason it seemed most important that 
he get away to camp for a few weeks. "Torcant tnat 

tlnufl] pregnancy progressed, Mrs. S. remained in a con- 

blllll -^“Page. She said that the BPA worker, the Pro- 

dren Family Agent had conspired to take her chil- 

toA IrILi “ left every day “ a«eld 

RDltl* ^ f P”8”"®» Susie was in a residential school) . De- 
spite attempts on the part of the PO and the Family AgenrII disculs 

Ihl Sawyer’s anger, she continued to express 

the anger at her children and at AUIHORITIES who conspire aSinst 

her. She saw her children’s maturing needs for educllill. I^lfltion 

d “ being in conflict with her needs for companlonshin 

“lldlll “Ih^f I couldn’t manipulate the llder 

Children, she focused on the younger ones. One month she refuQoH t-n 

all^ Cathy to go to Headstart cllsses or any ofT othir 

to go to day camp activities. To get back at ’’authorities" she sll- 

wMch *° ■'""P “d dental appILtllltl 

which, in her more sanguine moments, she asked the Family Agent to 
help set up. Every morning as Ricky and Patty left for the i“ oh 
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younger children, who cowered in fear of their mother. 

workers. ThrProbatioroffLe^ who^had'^lonre agency 

ilyj) reported that this is how /vo” o" ® experience with the fam- 

cies. All saw littJe hop^ of delun^wl%r® 

as Mrs. s. remained in that frame of^mlnd ^ these problems as long 
children was considered and rejected ThI placement of the 

to have the Family Acent ana ® Possibility seemed to be 

f-’ the children during this diffiLiroerlod^^^V'*®* support they could 
services to the mother which might alleviate any concrete 

initial stages of work, the Family Agent f load. As in the 

shaping and to the laundromat etc^* and^h 

medical appointments, etc., in’abeyance. “ 

the next visit to tL hoM Mrs*°S**told th°*^v* course, but on 

need her anymore and didn't”wait^hej to coL^h”^t^ 

to help anyway. Family IgerHefr saving^ ? *“y***=*"8 

to call her for any reason. » F g that Mrs. S. should feel free 

accident i^^iS^'Flossil prt*h« Sd^th^'** “* 

required hospitalization %amllJ ^*"^ ****°“8*> * Pane of glass and 
Family Agent asked if the mother^nefdad ”f‘*ital arrangements, 
told no, Fa.dly Agent again told mother 

Family Agent calied^to”talk^to Sr^”burwM° ***^s time 

eral occasions Patty called the Fa^lv Atmt”!^ with hostility. On sev- 
matters, mostly to talk to the Famllv^io* » advice and help on small 
the children wL having ^lih thSi Lth <*««icult time all 

days after her daughterly Lm! saJ^ing%'^^ *8**^" ****** 

take Cathy and Eddie to the doctor beLle'^yerw!** *8ent to 

went to the home, found Mrs S In von. j y were sick. Family Agent 
with her new bab^ ' 80 od spirits and quite delig^ed 

have the F^iyl^^^ resum^"heriStts”^^^L*^‘ ®‘*® *° 

supervisor tc discuss this. The Famiig'A *®®" *®*"*ned to her 

or not she wanted to expo^ h^yil^il^T T ""“***i" ** *» whether 
from Mrs. So and also ^pressed some constant barrage of hostility 

been accomplished. With the supervisor nothing could or had 

had happened in the case, and revie^^ed what 

had occurred. The family was livine if several positive changes 

though now mainly dependLt upon niihHr ^ quarters than before; 
needs,the situatL ^d 1%^ f ^^* «***>**i*l 

-I w a. 
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Both of these teen-agers seemed to have shown a decrease in delin- 
quent behavior p and were enthusiastic about the future* Susie was 
in a good educational situation and, though she was presenting ser- 
ious behavior problems there, attenpts were being made to deal with 
these problems, which certainly would be Intensified in the home 
situation. The youi ^.er children were having more of their immediate 
physical needs met, and were receiving more adequate medical and 
dental attention than previously. 

In the light of these gains, it was agreed that the Family 
Agent would return to work with the family, continuing to offer support 
to Ricky and Patty until they were able to firmly establish the new 
directive they had set, and to continue to increase services and re- 
sources for the younger children. The Famil^y Agent would i^'tensify 
efforts to find some sources of reward for Mrs. S. outside of the home. 



Interim or Final Evaluation 

This family concinues to need intervention from a variety of 
agencies. Despite the two years and over 370 hours of work of the Fasir 
iirAgent. it is not anticipated that Mrs. S. will be able to achieve 
any degree of financial or even social independence; but 
that with continued support at least some of the children will be 

to do so. 



It is recommended that the Family Agent continue visits with 
this family on the same on-going basis. 



The presentation of this case aroused many questions md feelings 
among the Family Agent trainees s Were they adequate to the job? Could 
aS?2hing really be done for this family? Did many of the families have 
this many problems? Were the gains worth the investment. 



Because of these questions, the discussion was opened with the 
question, "What positive changes occurred with this family. Among 
the responses weres 



The general living conditions 
substandard housing to a more 



have improved by removal from 
comfortable and spacious house. 



Many of the medical needs have been met, and mother has learn- 
ed techniques for finding resources which she can use when 
she is in a frame of mind to make use of these new ski s. 



The financial situation has been stabilized through assis- 
tance from BFA. 

The financial situation has improved through part-time work 
and training programs for two of the teen-age children. 
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There has been a reduction of delinquent activities by two 
of the three teen-agers | and these two are continuing in 
training programs despite many problems in the homeo 

Other issues raised by the Family Agents were: 

Was this family in better or worse circumstances after the 
desertion of the father? 

Why did Mrs® 3 keep the children of her husband’s former 
wife? Is this usual? How did the children feel about 
this? Who was responsible for their support? 

Would these children be better off out of the home? 

What kind of placement possibilities are available? 

What were the strengths in this home situation® 

Would psychiatric treatment be of any help to this mother? 

How well does this family utilize the resources available 
to them? 

Have the family members learned to deal with their problems 
any better? Have they improved in family interaction? 

Does the fact that this was a Hegro family have any effect 
on the family dynamics? On their adjustment? 

What changes in the social structure would have made a 
difference to this family? 

What other kinds of things could the Family Agent have 
done which might have made a difference? 
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The Role of the Family Agent Supervisor 
Qualifications : 

Family Agent supervisors have been selected because: 

They have extensive experience in working x^ith multi- 
problem families in low Income areas ^ and are committed 
to trying new methods and approaches to problems* 

They have knowledge of the community, of the available 
resources and services in the immediate and wider 
community* 

They are skilled at maintaining interagency relations, 
and obtaining needed services for clients from these 
agencies* 

They are knowledgeable about the poverty program, 
sympathetic towards its goals, and are committed to the 
concept that both individual and institutional change 
Q,iCQ needed and possible to overcome the conditions of 
poverty* 

Functions of the Family Agent Supervisor: 

The Family Agents can expect, and do receive direction 
and guidance in understanding problems of the families 
they serve and in finding solutions* Supervisors can 
teach and guide workers to develop new skills and tech- 
niques both for dealing with family problems and community 
problems* 

Supervisors maintain an important monitoring function* It 
is up to the supervisor to see that the problems on which 
the Agents focus are those which hamper the family; that 
the methods used are appropriate to the problems presented* 
Supervisors also serve to keep the activities of the 
Agents within the scope of the agency and the capabilities 
of the Agent* 

An important function of the Supervisor is to offer support 
and reassurance to the Family Agents* It is not unusual 
for new Family Agents to be overwhelmed by the multitude 
and magnitude of problems of a family* The supervisor 
functions to help the Family Agent find a way through the 
maze of problems, to focus on areas of possible change, so 
that they can continue to work without undue expectations 
or discouragement* 
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Supervisory Procedures 



At the close of the ninth training session, each Family Agent 
is assigned to the supervisor with whom she will work, and an appoint- 
ment is scheduled for an individual conference* 



i-K ^ conference, the Family Agent and the supervisor discuss 

tne initial case assignment, the reasons why the case was referred, and 
any pertinent information concerning relations with the referring agency 
or worker* It the Agent is to be introduced to the family by the refer- 
ring worker, an appointment is scheduled at this time* If the Aeent is 
to visit the family alone, these procedures are discussed* 



After this initial visit to the family, the Family Agent returns 
to the supervisor to discuss her reactions and findings of the visit, and 

information and insight gained* At this conference, 
the supervisor and the Agent attempt to develop plans as to what 
activities the Agent and the family may attempt in the light of the 
family’s most pressing needs* 



4.U A A. this, further conferences are scheduled as often as 

the Agent or the supervisor feel necessary, but at least once a month, 
ne^erienced Family Agents will make frequent use of the supervisor 

conferences and informal telephone contacts. Agents 
should feel free to contact their supervisors whenever questions or 
uncertainties arise* As they gain in understanding, skills and confid- 
ence, the frequency of these contacts will usually decrease. After six 
months e^erience, conferences may be limited to the regular monthly 
scheduled ones, except for an occasional crisis* 



From time to time, additional conferences between the super- 
visor, the Family Agent, the referring worker, and possibly that worker’s 
supervisor may be necessary* Such conferences are to be arranged only 
aft|r consultation with the supervisor. These on-going inter-agency 
conferences may be scheduled whenever there is a major change in the 
situation or direction of the case, or when any problems arise with the 
la^ly or its relationship to either agencyo 



Responsibilities of the Supervisor: 



Family Agent supervisors maintain a case file on each case 
referred* These are kept in a central agency file, and contain the orig- 
reterrai, notes on each supervisory conference and phone call, the Family 
Agent s monthly report and the termination report* 



Supervisors are responsible for maintaining inter-agency 
relations and communications* Each supervisor submits to the referring 
agency a monthly report summarizing the Family Agent’s activities for 

each case* Copies of the supervisors reports are also filed in the 
central agency case file* 
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When the Family Aeent Cannot Help. 

There are some kinds of cases on which a Family Agent 
cannot be of any help* 

Sometimes a case is referred when the family is already 
managing as well as could be expected » and the primary problem seems 
to be one of limited income. If after careful investigation of the 
Family Agent and evaluation by the supervisor and the referring 
workeri this is seen as the only problem^ and one which cannot be 
remedied I then the case should not be accepted* 

Families have the right to refuse the services of a 
Family Agent, though they have only rarely done so* It is up to 
the supervisor to attempt to find out whether the family does not 
want any Family Agent, or merely the particular one who visited the 
family* After such investigation, if the family is adamant that they 
do not want any intervention, then the case should not be accepted* 



Terminating Cases 

Cases are terminated when the decision is made by one of 
three sources: the family itself, the referring agency or the 

Family Agent agency* 

When families move from the area, or feel that their 
problems have been resolved, the case is closed* 

The referring agency may request that a case be closed, 
though this has rearely occurred* Cases are not automatically closed 
by the Family Agent agency merely because they have been closed by 
the referring agency* 

The most usual reason for terminating a case is that it 
appears that the primary problems of the family have been resolved 
or mitigated, and that further services of the Family Agent will 
result in diminishing gains* 

Once the decision to work towards termination is reached. 
Family Agents have found it helpful to Increase the interval of time 
between visits, and in this way cases are tapered off* Some Agents 
have found it helpful to stop home visits, but maintain telephone 
contact for brief periods before actually closing the case* 

At the time of termination, families are assured that they 
may call the agency should some crisis arise* 

The termination form used when a case is closed is shown 
in the appendix* 
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Family Agent a s an Agent of Social Change 

effnrfQ training of Family Agents has thus far focused on 

l^nr^ "lenibers to fit the society. 

An equally important area is the role of the Family Aeent in ^ 

c ang ng the structure of the society which creates and fosters 

deep within*^the sf problems. These problems are embedded 

p ithin the social system and encompass broad areas within t-Tio 
econo^c and political system effectin^the entire\Ta 



< jj 4 j within the range of possibilities for 

olr -assive changLIrihe soLfr 

af r^atalystr 



1 « 



e Family Agents may demand and get better seivice 
from the agencies contacted on an individual 

families. Agencies can, and have 
been found to change their intake policies and 
other procedures to meet the needs of low income 
Clients when pressured. 



2 , 



The Family Agents can utilize their membership 
groups in the larger society to interpret the 
needs and problems of the poor. They can suggest 
ways in which these groups can restructure and 
redirect their activities to better serve the 
poor. Family Agents have proved to be most 
effective in this role# 



3, They can participate in organizations focused on 
needed programs of social action, and help the 
families with whom they work to join in these 
activities, 

expected to'sS served, each Family Agent is 

cMlltv nf c 1 4 L contacted delivers the kind and the 

quality of service it xs structured to deliver. Family Agents represent 

f^lies with the Bureau of Public Assistance, the public sc^LS heSto 

nft Service agencies to see that the family receives 

respect ^Tha^this ‘’yl' <=e“siderLion and 

respect. That this is frequently not the case in the life experiences 

Lnv Lmllv frustrated by the rather frequent comment made by 
^y family metiers after a visit to an agency with a Family AgeL- 
They sure eo treat me different when you’re with me " ® 



The Family Agents chosen for this program are women who 
have been active in a variety of kinds of political ^ social and 
service organizations in their own communities® They have been 
encouraged to continue their activities in these groups, and to 
accept and seek opportunities to communicate back what they have 
learned, about the problems their deprived families encounter, and 
to suggest specific methods, programs or new ways these groups may 
structure their organizations to deal with these problems® Among 
the programs Family Agents were effective in bringing into the area 

are: 



-Four tutorial programs; for in and out of school 
youth, sponsored and operated by a university, two 
churches and one businessmen’s group® 

-Two Youth Clubs operated by church groups® 

—Support for Operation Headstart, Teen Posts and 
other community groups by the Human Relations Council, 
the American Association of University Women, various 
civic, social and religious groups®. 

-Scholarships for low-income children to attend four 
nursery schools outside of area® 

- \ Mental Health Outpatient Psychiatric Treatment 
Service supported by the Community Chest® 

-Consumer Education Classes® 

-Adult Education and English for Foreign Speaking 
Classes® 

-Remedial and Adult Literacy Classes, sponsored by 
church groups. 

-Job Orientation for Teen-agers sponsored by two major 
corporations® 

-Transportation for boys to an out-of-area boys club 
facility® 

In addition to working with individual groups to interpret 
the problems of poverty and to develop services, Family Agents are 
encouraged to participate in and take the lead in organizing social 
action groups aimed both at modifying the structure of agencies and 
developing participation of the residents of the area in exp^ding 
their own programs® Family Agents have been effective in helping to 

organize: 



-Credit Union for Low Income Residents of the area 
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“Community Forum for discussion of community problems ^ 
including representatives of the poverty area> as well 
as business social agencies, and citizens of the 
larger community <, 

“Voter Registration Drive 

“Community organization for the election of a poverty area 
representative to the board of the county CAP agency* 

“Organization of a parents group to go before the school 
board for a hearing on school“Community problems* 

“The Development of a Special Committee on Poverty within 
the Area Welfare Planning Council* 



Feedback 



The final part of the ninth training session was devoted to a discussion 
of the training program and the feelings of the group members about 
assuming the tasks of a Family Agent* Many expressed surprize both at 
the size of operations of both the Bureau of Public Assistance and the 
Probation Department, as well as the existence of such a poverty area 
so close to home* 

About assuming the tasks of the Family Agent, many expressed 
anxiety and concern about their adequacy, about their reception by the 
families, about their "right to Intrude", and about the extent of the 
problems of the families* 

Most of the Family Agents were reassured by finding out that 
other trainees shared their fears and doubts* At this point a Family 
Agent who had been on the job for several months talked with the group 
of trainees, told them about her original fears and what her experiences 
and accon^llshments had been* 

At the close of this session appointments for the individual 
conferences with the supervisor were scheduled* The content of these 
conferences has already been described* 
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This chapter is reprinted from our overall project report 
The. VKoiOJ^^lonoX SeAvZcz Co^ip-it As a result > there is some redun- 
dancy in the contents of this chapter and the material discussed 
earlier in this volume. 
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CHAPTER XIII ' , 

FAMILY AGENT PROGRAM - OVERVIEW 

As the largest of the programs operated^ the Family Agents 
gave service to 235 families in tlie area. Wliile the day-to-day work of 
the Agents and their supervisors was focused on efforts to improve the 
economic and general status of the families, the efforts of the research 
staff were directed to finding ways of evaluating change among the 
families, evaluating the techniques employed, finding out more abouu 
those families too often called simply "the poor", and in evaluating an 
setting criteria for selection of such a staff. 

The first section of this report deals with the demographic 
characteristics of the families' - v7lio the families were, their family 
and ethnic composition, their sources of income, and the kinds of proolems 

for which they were referred. 

The second section deals v;ith our research into the life styles 
of the poor. We are concerned with family and ethnic differences in the 
goals these families set for themselves, the resources they have avail- 
able to them, and the .processes they utilize to make use of tneir resour 

ces to achieve their goals. 

The role of the Family Agent is then examined; how she went 
about establishing rapport with the family, how she was perceived by the 
family, what kinds of services were rendered, how the agent related to 
other agencies, and her assessment of her own areas of effectiveness. In 
this section too, the kinds of intervention techniques employed by une 
Agents are examined. 

An attempt vjas made to construct a scale by which an Agent 
could evaluate change in a family. 'Hie results of^the findings of the 
Family Movement Scale are described in section four. 

Section five describes the demographic and personality 
characteristics of the Family Agents. Factors such as ap, marital 
status, education, nuthcr and ages of children, are examxned in re..ation 
to length of service in the program. From these, criteria for the 
prediction of success are developed. 

And, finally, there are the overall conclusions of the five 
areas of evaluation of the Family Agent progi.am. 

Section 1 - The Families Served 

The 68 Family Agents gave service to a total of 235 families 
’ during the course of the program. At any one time, most lamily Agents^ 
worked with two to three families, and spent about four hours a week with 

each family. 
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nf p ),T families were apt to be referred by the Bureau 

Three^n'f school system, or the Probation Deoartraent. 

arproiL° agencies for the* durahtion of 

rals from within the project! an^of other!3!r!airaf TfunSon of 
ff«rxnr!gen^fs!°'''" -e compared to the three major 

^ferral Source (in Percentages) for 235 Families 



Unknown • 

Bureau of . Public Assistance 
S chools . • 

Probation 

Self 

Within Project •• 

Other 



2 

26 

21 

29 

4 

8 

10 



As pi^viously mentioned, one of the reasons for selectin<^ thp 
comunity as the site of the demonstration was because the etLf distri- 
bution was similar to that of les Angeles County as a whole! Wrihin thr 
Venice-Ocean Park community, 75% of the population were Anglos 117 wer! 
Kegro,_and U% were Merican-American. HowLr, of 

Anglo, Kegro, and 25% Merican-American. (Ethnicity of 17% 
of the sample was unknown, because at the onset of the pro»r!f e!Lici‘v 

th! initiated"I!1he’r!quLrof 

the Oifice of Economic Opportunity.} * 
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rmss with-in the population served, minority groups were repr^ented in 
f^rv-ette; pSLrtage than they existed in the comunity. Though neitner 
the r^fSr^s: nor the ethnicity of those referred was in any way deliber- 
ately controlled by the center., there was remarkable consistency during 
tfe pro^ecrperiod of the distribution of bo^h the sources of referral 
and the ethnicity of those referred. 

The families referred were generally very large, with the mean 
family size b^i;: 6.2 members. As seen below, the Mexican-Am.erican fami- 
lies had the largest number of children per family. 

• Kegro . Anglo Mexican- American 



Mean Kumber of Children A. 5 A. 6 



5.A 



Tlie largest number of children any Negro family had was 
twelve Thirteen children was the largest any Anglo family had, while 
onfMekcan-toeScan family had seventeen children. Twenty-two percent . 
of the farailies~had more than nine members. 

As scon belov 7 , more than half of all the families served, 
n.oc nf P-hnicitv vzere headed by vzomen. This was most frequently 
TrS ff tL Ne'^f fSlies It had not been anticipated that there would 

be so many Maxican-American far.iilies living without a father in the home. 
HLeverLnarently under conditions of great stress, even the Mexican- 
Americans,^with their great tradition of famly adhesion, show an 
unusually high degree of family disorganization. 

Headed by Women - Pemonstration Sample 






Anglo 



\ 



Mexican— American 



The Bureau of Public Assistance provided the total support for 
435' of the families, and another 6% received financial aid from other 
sourcL inclXv p-kvate ones. While only 16% of the families are 
reported tfhav^cmkoyment as their total source of income, it may be _ 
prLumed that many of the 35% for whom source of income was not 
Lr(= -Iso employed. If a family were receiving welfare aid, it WcS aimosc 

always known^and reported by the Family Agent, 

being <^upported by an employed man to vzhom she vzas nou mai.rw , 

ites att to retort this soul-ce of support. However, itcmay be safely said 

that a^minimum of 49% of' these families were economically dependent. 
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Family *s Source of Income by Percent 



Unknown 35 
Bureau of Public Assistance 43 
Other Assistance 3 
B.P.Ao and Other 3 
Employment . ’ • 16 



Most families were referred to the Family Agent Program for 
more than one reason > and generally for reasons x^ith which the referring 
agency v?as not able to deal either because of time or agency function 

limitations. Reasons for 'referral included: 

• 1 

Percent 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

I 

0 

Medical and Dental Needs 
Academic or Adjustment 
Problems of Children 
Homes and Budget Management 
Inability to Discipline Child 
Emotional Problems of One 
or More Family Members 
No Income 5 Unemployment 
Need Clo thing j Furniture, etc. 

Need Transportation 
to Services 
Employment 
Other 

More Than One of ' the Above 
More Than Tv;o of the Above 
More Than Three of the Above . 




Thus, the typical family seen by the Family Agents may be 
characterized as belonging to a minority group, x> 7 ith four or more children, 
headed by a x-7oman who is apt to be at home x^ith the children. The family 
is likely to be financially dependent, and very likely to have a variety 
of problems including medical, economic and social adjustment. More than 
half were referred by agencies structured to deal X7ith family problems, 
so that these fami3.ies can be presumed to be the most problem~ridden seen 
by those agencies, ■ . 

/ ^ . N, 



The three follox^ing referrals are included here for illustrative 
purposes. All names, of course, are fictitious. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICE CORPS 

AGENCY REFERRAL FORM 

REFEl^NG AGENCY: Bureau of Public Assistance DATE: 12/4/65 

FAMILY: Nair.es and Ages o£ Family febers: 



Jones j Ann (Mrs,) 


(27) 


Johnson, Tom ' 


(12) 


Johnson, Helen 


(11) 


Fisher, Susan 


( 9) 


Jones, Dan 


(. 5) . 


Jones , Linda 


( 3) , 


Baby 


( 3 mos,) 



ADDRESS: 

DATE FIRST CONTACTED BY YOUR AGENCY : 
OTHER AGENCIES WORKING WITH FAIRLY: 



TELEPHONE: 



SU^•^^ARY OF CASE: 

Tom and Helen have problems in school and are absent much of 
the timei Tom stays out of school to be with older boys* Dan> Linda 
and baby need medical care - all children need to go to the dentist. ^ 
Mrs. J. needs help with money management and household care. House is 
very dirty and messy and in bad repair. 



IMMEDIATE NEEDS: 

Help with budgeting and home management. Get children to the 
doctor and dentist. Help children with homework. Help mother get children 
to school, 

/ 



\ 



Agent 



Assigned: 



— U f o— ■» »»i n 

ifeterred By: 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICE CORPS 

. , . .r , -r -r r . j i _. i ' " ' " " ' ' 4 

AGBMCY REFERl^ FORM 



REFERRING AGENCY: Probation Dapattment DATE: 1/4/65 

FA^1ILY : Nanes and Ages of Family*' Members : 



Garcia, Manuel (35) 
Garcia, Maria (32) 
Garcia, John • (16) 
Garcia, Helen . (15) 
Garcia, Jean .• (12) 



Garcia, Anna (10) 
Garcia, Paul ( 9) 
Garcia, Louie ( 6) 
Garcia, Robert ( 4) 

. (Helen’s baby - 2 raos.) 



ADDRESS: 



TELEPHONE: 



DATE FIRST CONTACTED BY YOUR AGENCY: 1963 

OlHER AGENCIES WORKING WITH FA^HLY: 



SU^■1^'^ARY OF CASE: 

John is away at Probation camp for auto theft and drug 
ingestion* Helen has been knov;n to Department for three years for truancy 
glue~sniffing and runav:ay. Had a baby t^i70 months ago and is still out of 
school. Mr. G. works irregularly and drinks, so that family is often in 
dire straits. Mrs. G. has asthma and needs medical care. All children 
need dental care. House is in poor repair and infested with cockroaches. 
Need furniture, clothing, regular employment for father. Helen, Jean and 
younger children need recreational outlets. 

IMMEDIATE NEEDS: 

Helen needs to go back to school. Medical and dental care. 
Insect control. Shoes and clothing for all children. 



I ( 















I^amily Agent AssigneHT 



Re ter red By: 
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PROFESSIONAL S E R V I C E CORPS 

AGENCV REFERRAL FORi'f 



REFERRING AGENCY: • School ' 

FAMILY: Namss and Ages q£ Family' Members : 

Brown j Minnie 
Brora, Margie (9) 

Brown, Helen (8) 

Brora, George ' (7) 

3 pre-school children 



ADDRESS: 

DATE FIRST COXTACfED BY YOUR AGENCY: 
OTHER AGENCIES WORKING WIIH FAMILY: 

B.P.A. 

SUMMARY 0? CASE: 



DATE: 10/8/64 



TELEPHONE: 



Children have nits and cannot attend school until this is 
cleared up. Mother^ is tired and needs help maintaining home and carin^' 
xor cni^dren, Margie and Helen are non-readers, need tutorin®. All ** 
children need dental care. 




IN2€DIATE NEEDS: 

Medical - Dental 
Pre-school for young children 
Help with home management 

/ 



PiEly Agent Ass-ignecl: 



o 
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ReTerredljy: 
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CLIESTS AED STAEE FAJilLY AGENT PROGRAM 



ikJcrawjE-^icna^M 



New Clients- 



Total 

Clients 



New Staff* 



Total 
Staff * 



October 1964 
November 196-> | 



December 1964 f 



69 

56 



69 

«W ZMfOn 

125 



13 






0 



110 



i 235 



11 



13 



13 



24 



1 



January 1965 




# 

47 


i . 


282 


2 1 


23 


February 1965 i 


I 


12 


L 


‘294 i 




1 1 


2A 1 


March 1965 ! 


1 


40 


.L 


' 334 i 

— — ; 




1 \ 




23 




April 1965 j 


I' , 


35 


■ i 


369 \ 


0 \ 


23 _J 


May 1965 


i 


AL^ 


i 


381 \ 




1 « 




24 ^ 


-J 


June 1965 


\ 


156 


i 


ST/ .1 




14 J! 




35 . 


.J 


July 1965 ' 


i 


95 


1 


633 i 


1 \ 


36 




1 August 1965 


\ 


i9 


t 652 i . 


0 1 


1 29 . _J 


September 1965 


\ 


89 




741 1 


1 0 


1 


32 




October 1965 


\ 


48 


1 

ft 


789 i 

1 ■ 1 1 


0 \ 


29 , 


..J 


November 1965 


\ 


300 


T 


1.0S9 ! 


8 l__ 


36_ 




December 1965 


1 


63 


1! 


1.152 . J 


i 6 1 


42 1 

M ^ ^ 


January 1966 


1 , 


64 


1 


1,216 


1 2 


. 


42 




febVuafyT966 


s 


111 




1,327 


! 5 


\ 


46.. 


J 


March 1966 


1 


.91 




“1,418 




5 


( 


50 1 


April 1966 


\ 


i2 




1 


“l.«30 




0 


I 


46, 




May 1966 


1 


0 


i 


1,430 


r 


0 


1 


4b \ 


"June 1966 


1 


7 


t 


1.437 


,1 


0 


1 


43 




July 1966 


.f- 


13 


i 


1,450 


( 


0 




40 




A^nst 1966 


\ , 


14 


1 


1,464 


1 


0 


1 


38 




September 1966 




Reduced and Absorbed by Family Service 
of Santa Monica 





N 



*A11 Part Time 
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Section 2 - Family Life Styles 

While we had available to use individual case history material 
and demographic data on all the families with v 7 hom Family Agents had 'had 
up to t^7o years of contact, we were interested in determining what 
characteristic styles of life these families displayed. Several things 
motivated the study, 

1 

There is a tendency for professionals to talk about "the poor" 
as though they were an undifferentiated, homogeneous mass x^ho share 
similar goals, values and life styles. Programs are initiated with the 
mass in mind, and the intervention techniques used by professionals are 
geared to the v/hole. Individual families are expected to fit themselves 
to the techniques employed. 



Further, x^hile there is an^ ;Lncreasing concern and awareness of 
ethnic differences among families, there is little concrete knowledge 
about these presumed differences, - 
















X r 



Thus, tx^o hypotheses governed the study; First that there would 
style among "the poor", but rather there would be a variety 
of styles. Second, that there xrould be no significant differences in 
family style as a function of ethnicity; that family style x 7 ould not be 
a distinguishing factor among the Negro, Mexican-American'and Anglo- 
American families • 

An institution, such as a family, may be viex 7 ed as relating to 
its physical and social environment in a direct and characterist way. 

Relations with the physical environment allow' the family to 
express itself in shaping or reshaping that environment to fulfill family 
needs. 



» V Relations X7ith the physical environment also implies that the 

x'j' family is somex7hat at the disposal of that environment, and must shape 

itself within that framex 7 ork. 






ft 

z 



A family also has a relationship x 7 ithin itself, and others 
outside of the immediate family. In these relationships, the family can 
exert influence on people outside of the family to achieve the ends of 
the family. The family may also be expected to be of service to people 
outside of the family. 

In addition to its relationships X 7 ith other people and its 
physical environmerrt, the family has tX70 kinds of r'elationships with 
ideas or information, 

/ 

The first, X7hich is the more distant and formal of these 
relationships is that of obedience to the rules, customs, lax7s and 
dogmas of society, , • 

The second, a more intimate one, involves being informed and 
concerned with the language, literature, ideas and ideals of the society 
in which the family is one institution. 



o 

ERIC 



areas : 



An institution, like an individual, has potential in three 



A. The goals which it sets for itself 

B. The resources. which are available to it, and 

C* The processes. by which it utilizes its resources 
to achieve its’ goals. 

The family as an institution sets goals for itself in its 
relations with things^ with other people and with ideas# Studies have 
largely overlooked the aspirations or goals of individuals v/ho are poor 
and of families who live' in poverty. 

• I 

Institutions, families and individuals differ in the resour ces 
which they have at their disposal. These resources include physical or 
material things, other people and society, and ideas, information and 
skills. 



Finally, institutions have processes which are similar to the 
habits of individuals, and which demonstrate the means by v;hich the 
institution, in this case, the family, puts its resources to work to 
achieve its goals. ^ 

l-izthod - fci}7u£.[/ The primary method by which the family 

styles of the poor were investigated v/as by interviews of the Family 
Agents. Each Family Agent had been responsible for serving one or more 
families. At a meeting of the Family Agents, it v/as explained that the 
investigation would be concerned with their understanding of the various 
styles of the families they served. ^ Each Family Agent then made an appoint 
Dient v/ith the research director and was interviewed about the styles of 
each family she served. 

The interview was’ structured in such a way as to focus upon the 
goals of the family, the resources of the family, and the processes by 
which the family used its resources to reach ‘its goals. Within each of 
these dimensions of style, the interview was further structured to focus 
upon the emphasis v;hich the Family Agent sav; the family giving . 
relationships, to things, and to the physical environment, with people 
inside and outside the family, and with ideas and information. 

After the initial description of the investigation to the Family 
Agent and general f amiliarization ^of the Family Agent with the style of 
inquiry, the investigator proceeded to ask the Family Agent questions and 
record her answers'; I<Jhen the interview was complete, the investigator then 
summarizec the ansv?ers which the Family Agent had given as a means of 
confirming the evidence. Some of the interviews went very swiftly - the 
Family Agent finding it possible to consider each family according to the 
questions asked, and to respond readily with evidence to support her 
answers. Other interviews were very difficult; the .Family Agent finding 
it awkward to use the categories and difficult to find examples to confirm 
refute an hypothesis, or focus on the results. Many of the Family Agents 
volunteered that they saw their families in a much more systematic way 
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and gained prograramatic hunches for their families as a result of the 

Interview was to gather as much.informa- 
ItX f Patiily Agents who had a wealth of experience with 

their families in a manner which would provide strategies for programs 

based upon the results of the investigation. There’ was no attempt in 

IS study uo tacce a hostile research posture but rather one of support 
for the Family Agent Program itself. 



lni>tJwynZY\X^ , First 5 we v/ere interested in finding out v/hat 
goals the family set for itself. In the structured interview, the Family 
Agents were asked the following questions concerning the goals of the 
families with v/hom they worked; 



A, (1) Is this family, interested in new things? (2) Are 
they interested in the novel? (3) Does the family shov; a 
concern for creativity, inventiveness or artistry? 

B, (1) How much concern does the family show for goods 
and materials? (2) Is it a family goal to treat material 
things carefully and cautiously? 



C, (1) In its relations v?ith other people, does the 
family set independence as a goal? (2) Does the family wish 
to achieve status within the community? (3) Ddes the family 
want to "stand on its o^^n two feet"? (4) To what extent is 
the family interested in showing leadership in its social 
setting? 



i i 







D, (1) Is this family interested in being of service to 
the community? (2) Does the family see itself as being helpful 
to others? (3) Is the fam;Lly likely to set dependence upon 
others as a goal? 



E. (1) How highly motivated is this family toward 
^ I personal security? (2) Toward financial security? (3) Hox7 

much is the family concerned v/ith achieving security through 
. ^ obedience to social and political rules and regulations? 

: I (4) Is the family obedient to religious laws? (5) How. 

important is conformity to the culture? 



I 1 . F« (1) How interested is the family in original ideas? 

^ (2) Does the family show a concern for literature? (3) Is the 

^ ^ family interested in having its children better educated? (5) 

I)oes the family strive to gain information, education and 
knoeldge about the contemporary v/orld? / 



‘ [ Second, to. determine what resources a family had, the Family 

Agents were asked; 



A, (1) How much time and energy does this family have to 
exert on its ovzn behalf? (2) Are members of the family healthy? 

(3) Are there many sick or old persons, or many young children? 

(4) Are there enough adults or other family members to get 
needed tasks done? 
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B. (1) VJhat material resources does this family have 

available? (2) Does it have resources such as clothing, 
furniture, food? (as separate from money) ' 

C. (1) To what extent do family members depend upon 
one another as a resource? (2) Are they vzilling to help one 
another? (3) Is the family disrupted by internal conflict? 

(4) Do family members 'act independently or tend to depend on 
one another? ’ 

P. (1) How much is society a resource of this family? 

(2) To what extent does the family regard the agencies of the- 
, community as a. resource? (3) To vzhat extent are the church, 
the police, the neighborhood, a resource? 

E. (1) Tovzhat extent is information a resource to this 
family? (2) Are radio and television or newspapers a source 
of information rather than just entertainment? (3) Do they 
have the facts and information available? (4) Is literature 
utilized as a resource? 

The third area of questioning concerned the pr ocesses used by 
the families to utilize their resources in the pursuit of their goals. 

A. (1) .Hov7 much creativity does this family shov7 in its 
approach to its environment? (2) Is it able to show inventive- 
ness and ingenuity in problem solving? (3) Does it know how to 
take shortcuts? (4) Could the family design and re-design its 
physical environment, arrange and re-arrange the environment to 
meet its heeds? 
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3. (1) 'How much effort does the family show in maintaining 

their possessions? (2) Are things in good repair and clean? 

(3) Is the family cautious and careful about its material 
possessions? (4) Does the family shov7 productivity and 

craftmanship in the way it processes its material environement? 

« 

C. (1) In its relations V7ith other people, how much 
independence does 'the family show? (2) Is the family able to 
speak up and make its demands known? (3) Is the family willing 
to assume positions of leadership or persuasion with others? 

D. (1) Is the family able to listen and make use of 
information? (2) Can the family f ke advice from others in the 
solution :of its problems? (3) How receptive is the family to 
the influence of the agents of society, including the Family 
Agent herself? (4) Is the family willing to depend on informa- 
tion and help from others? 

E« (1) To what extent can the family use formal rules of 
logic as a process in the solution of its problems? .(2) Can 
the family budget the money it has? (3) Can the family utilize 
planning as a process to achieve goals? (4) Is the family 
interested in organizing and ordering its environment? 
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^ programmatic approach to its situation and 
prob-.ems. (7) Eox^r likely is the family to account for its 
resources? , 

F. (1) How much does this faroily use written materials 
as a means to an end? .(2) Does it read for information? 

^ j want ads, sales, and food advertisements in newspapers 
used to determine allocation of resources? (4) Does the 

orgSsatLns? '^’^^ as - a means of communicating with agencies or 

rbnuivpH '^sed to structure the interviews 

hioh vnirp Asent to evaluate her responses on a five point scale; 

was awarded five points and low value one point. tL Agents 
had little difriculty making such estimates. After the a^^ent had made 

rank^JL^^-'''"^ necessary within any dimension, she was'then asked to 
rank the six from that which was most often observed to that which 
eeme^ least orten true. Xhe item most often true was awarded a sco-e 

r awarded a score of one. The score 

oa. a family for any item was its rating, from five through one, mulf-*plied 
by Its rank, from six through one. This meant that any iL^mLlTh^ve f 
score in the range from one to thirty. The total score within Ly di-*en 

L'rgoSs"or"p-ro^^^^^^ which the family invested in 

»a ^ S2 2:/sS’.?s; ~ 

^ 235 families, the interviews provided 

fLiliL who\ad^bLf^f’^^^®I was gathered from those 

d been terminated, or where the agents were unavailable. 

Results ; 

T, following three charts indicates that the 

first hypothesis was confirmed. There were indeed a wide variety of fanilv 
life styles among the poor. For illustrative purposes, we e^raLachinf 
sumumaries of three family styles. All three fLlies Ire poor, thaf is" 
they, are lacking in money as a resource, ' and all three set fiLcial 
security as their chief goal; there are wide differences in the tota] 
amount ox energy, and the way in which this energy is distributed 
the resources and processes available to them in^^L^J o^th^r 

« While there are wide variations in family style, these' 

differences were not related to ethnicity, with three possible exceptions: 

- The range of scores on service to' people as a goal x^as much 
narrower for Anglos than for Negroes and Mexican-Americans. 

- Mexican~American families had a narrox^er range of scores for 

, creativity with things as -.a process than the other ethnic 

groups. 



-o 



- Mexicari-Anierican farailies also had a narrower range of 
scores related to utilizing reading and writing as a process 
than the other two ethnic groups, ^ 

Differences between means are discussed later in this report. 
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The following table reports the means for goals, resources 
and processes acqording to family ethnicity. Among the 88 families 

Studied, 25 x^ere Anglo-Americans, 32 Mexican-American and 31 Ne?ro- 
Americans, - 

The data x^ere treated -by using the Student’s t test. We were 
interested in finding:* (1) fhe significant differences betx^een the 
Goals, Resources and Processes betx^een the three ethnic groups: (2) the 

between the Goals, Resources and Processes 
within each ethnic group; and (3) significant differences within each 
Family Style component .by ethnic group, 

MEANS FOR FAMILIES’ GOALS, RESOURCES, AND 
PROCESSES BY ETHNICITY 



GOALS 



Novel Things 
.Practical Things 
Independence, Status with People 
Service to People 
Financial Security 
Information-Education 

Total Goal Energy ^ 



x-y 


RESOURCES 


■f \ 


Time and Energy ' 
Space. and Material 




Family Adhesion 


f f 

VV 


■ Outside Society 




Money and Credit 


\ 


Facts and Ideas 


u 


. • 




Total Resources 


? 1 


PROCESSES 



Create-Invent Things 
Repair-Maintain Things 
Demand-rPersuade Others 
Listen to-Use Advice 
Plan-Budget Money 
Read-Write About Ideas 

Total Procedural Energy 



75.0 



65.0 



Anglo 


■Mexican 


Negro 


9.2 


10.4 


11.1 


14.8 


13.5 


• 14.8 


14.1 


7.2 


11.4 


7.1 


6.8 


6.6 


16.2 


. 17.7 


16.9 


12.5 


10.8 


11.6 


74.0 


66,0 


72.0 


13.6 


13.7 


13.0 


10.2 


7,6 


11.0 


12.0 


15.6 


16.2 


16.7 


11.6 


12.8 


7.5 


9.3 


10.4 


*8.6 


6.1 


6.6 


69.0 


64.C 


69.0 


10.5 


6.3 


7.4 


13.4- 


13.9 


12.6, 


17.0 


12.8 


15.4' 


15.5 


15.4 


15.0 


11.5 


13.6 


12.0 


7.0 


3.1 


5.5 



68.0 



^ V 
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Viii(LKzncz6 betivden qooJU>, K 2 ^ouac(U>, md bziwtzn 

eXknZc gA.oup6, 

0 « 

Goals:. Anglo families 'are more likely than Mexican-American 
families (-p>.01) to have independence or status in society as a goal. 

i , 

Resources ; Negro families are more likely to have material 
goods, their physical environment, food, clothing and space in general 
as a resource than are Mexican—American families* (p>.05) 

* Processes ; Anglo families are more likely to be inventive 
or creative in approaching their environment than are Mexican-Americah 
families, (p>.05) Anglo fatiilies dem.onstrate significantly (p>.05)- 
more energy in processing their resources toward their goals than do 
Kexican-American families,. - 

Vm(iKQ,nca> beXi/Jzm gocdU, KQj>oviK(i<u and pK 0 d(i^^(U> ion. zack 
zih'/Uc gn.oup, 

Anglo ; Three differences are significant at the ,05 level of 
confidence between goals, resources and processes for this group, 

A, Anglo-j^mericans are less likely to set service to 
others as a family goal than they are to consider other people 
as a resource for the family, 

B, Anglo-Americans are less likely to set serv3.ce to 
others as’ a family goal than they are to listen to other 
people as a process for coping with life as a family. In 
other vjords, although Anglo families appear to utilize society 
as a resource and appear to take the advice offered by agents 
of society, they are not likely to set, as a goal for the 

■ ^ family, that of being of service to society, 

C, Anglo families are far more likely to set financial 
security as a goal than they are to have financial resources 
in the form of either., money or credit, 

Mexica n— American ; The data indicate a number of differences 
at the ,05 and ,01 levels of confidence. For convenience and clarity, 
these are considered in six different comparisons, 

A, The Mexican-American family is less likely to pro- 
ceed in an inventive or ingenious manner than to set novelty 
and possession of new things as a goal (p>,05) or to have 
time and energy as a resource of the family (p>.01), 

B, The Mexican-rAmerican family is more likely to set 
the upkeep of things as a goal and then proceed to keep 
things in good repair as a process, than it is likely to 
have goods, materials, space or equipment as physical re- 

> sources (p>,01). In other words, the Mexican-American family 

« 
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appears to be interested in, and takes action toward, keeping 

things in good repair but suffers from a poverty of physical 
resources* 

C, The Mexican-American family is significantly less 
likely to set family independence, family leadership in 
society, or family status as a goal than it is to have 
family adhesion as a resource for itself (p>,0l), or than it 
IS to speak up and make its demands kno\- 7 n to society (p>.05), 

D« The kexi can- American family is also less likely to set 
as a family goal that of being of service to others than is the 
tamily to use society as a resource to itself (p>,05). or to 
listen and depend upon society as a means for reaching the 
■family’s goals (p>,01), • • 

• • i 

E. The Mexican-American family is less likely^to have 
money as a resource than it is to have financial security as 

a goal (p>,05), or to have budgetary skills with which to 
process its meager funds (p>,01). 



F.- Finally, the data in Table 1 indicate the Hexican- 
American family is far more likely to set education, infor- 
mtion or knowledge as a goal than it is to have information, 
tacts or ideas as a resource (p>.05), or than it is to read 
and otherwise , process information (p>,01), 

m-M, The data for the Negro family indicates differences 

with regard to four of the values studied* 



• V 



A* The Negro family appears to have more time and energy 
as a resource at its disposal, than it shows inventiveness, 
creativity or ingenuity in modifying its physical environment 
Cp>*01;* 



*01 level of confidence, the Negro family 
appears to •. socie^ty and others in the community as a 

/t listen to others and take 

advice, than it sets being of service to other people 
as a goal for itself, ^ - 




C. Ihe Negro family places a wish for financial security 
as a goal but appears to have limited financial resources in 
the way of cash or credit (p>,01)* 



D* Finally, the Negro family sets the goal of education 
or now e ge high without information being a resource to the 
family (p>*0^), and also without utilization of relevant proc- 
esses such as reading and writing (p>*01)* 



g^oup. 



V'Ci^sM.eyiceA within zadi {^onritij ^tijZt conpontHt by etl^yiZc 



mLO-Amim FAMILIES 

-QoaIs » These families. appear to be significantly less 
concerned X7ith being of service to other people than with the practi- 
calities of every day life (p>,01), independence as a family (p>,01), 
gaining education (p>,05), and financial security (p>,01). The fam- 
ilies are significantly more concerned with the goal of financial 
security than they are with having new or novel things (p>,01). 

Resources ; At the ,01 levhl of confidence the Anglo-Amer- 
ican family appears to have other people, including the agents of 
society, as a resource, more than physical goods, materials and 
space; money or credit; or. information. The Anglo-American family 
also appears to have time and energy as a resource more than it has / 
money (p>,05). 

Processes : The Anglo-.American family tends to use face- to- ' 

face processes of speaking and listening to other people more than it 
does the process of reading or writing (p>,01), or the process of 
creativity or inventiveness (p>,05). These families appear to be more 
likely to use procedures to maintain goods,, space and equipment it 
currently has than it is to process information by reading or writing 
in the pursuit of its goals (p>,05), 

• MEXKAJ- A4BRJ CM FAMILIES 

Goals : The oyen-7helming goal of the Mekican-Am.erican family 

appears to be achieving financial security, significantly greater at 
the ,01 level of confidence than the goals of having new things, having 
statusv^ith people, gaining education, or being of service to others, 

A second goal of these families appears to be m.aintaining the goods, 
materials, space and equipment which it currently has (p>,01) far more 
than either achieving social status or being of service to others. 

These goals may be summarized as aiming to "keep the family’s head above 
water". 

Resources ! The primary resource of the Mexican-American family 
is its family adhesion, x^hich is m.ore significant at the ,01 level of 
confidence than the physical space and environm^ent of the family, its 
financial resources, or its informational resources. Time and energy 
of the family appear to be a greater resource than its financial re- 
sources (p>,05) and either its physical or informational resources (p>,01) 
Others in the society provide more resources for the Mexican-American 
family than does its space, equipment and the natural environment (p>,05) 
or its knox;ledge and informational resources (p>,01). 
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Processes : The Mexican-Araerican family is unlikely to^ use 

processes of inventiveness with the environment or those which require 
reading and writing about ideas (p>,01). These families are more 
likely to both speak to others and to take the advice of others, than 
to be inventive V7ith things or read about ideas. Equally important, 
however, is that the Mexican~ American family is more likely to budget 
what few financial resources it has than it is to be inventive with 
things or read about ideas. Finally, the Mexican-American family is 
more likely to strive to maintain those things it has than to be 
creative or inventive about things, 

THE NEGRO FAMlly 

f ■ • • 

.Coals; Financial security .appears to be the most important 
goal of Negro families, exceeding the goal of acquiring social status, 
or the acquisition of new things (p>,05) and exceeding the goal of ser- 
vice to other people (p>,01). Least important among the goals of the 
Negro family appears that of being of service to other people; the prac- 
tical goal of keeping things in good repair exceeds it at the ,01 level 
of confidence and the goals of having new things, gaining status in the 
community, and receiving education also exceeds being of service to 
others at the ,05 level of confi^nce, 

Psspurces ; The primary resource of the Negro family as seen 
by the Family Agents appears to be its adhesion. It is greater at the 
,05 level of confidence ^than is space, equipment, goods, materials, or 
money and credit. Family adhesion also exceeds information as a re— 
soutce to the Negro family (p>,01) but so do family time and energy, 

the resources provided by society and even financial resources in money 
or credit. 



Processes^; IThen we consider the processes available to the 
Negro 'family , tv/o processes appear to be unused i creativity and in- 
genuity in approaching the physical environment, and reading and writing 
as a means of utilizing information. Keeping thirds in good repair and 
budgeting money are processes more likely used than invention at the 
,05 level of confidence, Otheiwise, all of the other processes exceed 
those of invention or reading at the ,01 level of confidence. 



Discussion 



Me thodolo gy , This study of family styles suffers from 
methodological problems. First, we should like to have greater con- 
firmation of the Family Agents’ perceptions of the family styles which 
they reported. Such confirmations might have been possible if there 
had been closer supervision by the Family Agent supervisors such that 
each supervisor could have been interviewed to confirm the perceptions 
of the Family Agent with regard to the family’s style. We might also 
look forc'/ard to having an individual with as much access to the family 
as the Agent, rate its style and compare that with the Agent’s rating, 
Anouner possibility is that the individual families might concern 






themselves with their styles, an exercise which might provide some 
evidence for the family to enable it to do something about its condi- 
tion. In any event, these ‘data elude us. 

Secondly, we should like to compare these family styles with 
a similar set within each ethnic .group of families not living in poverty. 
We cannot now differentiate, for instance ,be tween patterns whicn repre- 
sent Anglo-American family styles in general, and those family styles 
which are peculiar to the poor. With these m.ethodological reminders, 
we turn to a discussion -of the findings of pur study. 

eXkyUc g^oup-i* As shown in Table 1 , 

most differences appear between Anglo and Hexican-American families, 
the most important of which appears to be that the Mexican-American 
family has significantly less energy to invest in procedures by wnich 
.to apply its resources toward its goals than does the Anglo family. 

The Mexican-American family is seen as having fewer resources 
in the way of space, material, goods and equipment than does the 
•Negro family also living in poverty. 

The Mexican-American family does not set family independence 
as a »oal, nor does it .use creativity and inventiveness as a process 
to utilize the time and energy of its family to the same extent as do 
the Anglo and Negro families. 

The greatest gap betv?een the level of goals set, and the 
amount of energy available in processes is seen in the Negro family. 

These families might be described as "process poor", in that their 
procedural level seems to lag behind their aspiration level. 

While all three groups have in common that they set financial 
securi:ty high and have limited resources available^ they show consider- 
able differences in how they process their resources to achieve their 
goals. Mexican-American families appear to budget their financial 
resources well, but Anglo and Negro families do not. In other words, 
just because a family sets secyrity high as a goal^ does not mean that 
he will utilize with equal strength the processes by which he might 
achieve that security. For the Anglo and Negro families there appears 
to be an aspiration-procedure gap. 

S^fiUoA^Z^ comig Ul-mlc, gfioap^. All three groups set the 
goal of financial security first, and as might be expected the goal of 
security is much higher than the financial resources tney have availaole 

to them. 

All three groups set as lowest the goal of service to Ouhers, 
although they, nonetheless, do. well in using society as a resource to 
their ends, and in using social processes to reach their goals. This 
sug^^ests that the condition of poverty, regardless of ethnic differences 
does not encourage altruistic motivation, but does encourage utilization 
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of outsiders as a Eeans to the family’s ends. 

Likewise, all three groups set the goal of education, being 
inforraed and gaining knowledge high, yet they do not appear to have 
information as a resource, nor utilize reading and writing as a process 
by which they ird.ght gain information. This suggests that the goal is 
held by the family for its children rather than by the adults for 
themselves. It further suggests that the poor might profit from some 
clear understanding of how to reach the goals which they set so high, 
because, already resource poor, the usual informational channels do not 
seem to reach them, nor do they view these channels as a process by which 
they might develop their resources. * 

The poor are often viewed as ingenious, creative and artistic, 
a viewpoint which is supported' by those occasions on which there is the 
. . discovery of an American "primitive” artist. Our data seems to contradict 
the notion that an ingenuity of approach to the physical environment exists 
among the poor, particularly am.ong the Negro and Mexican~American poor. 

Summary . ' 

Angto, These families rank financial security as chief of 
their goals; the family seems to say that it has too many problems of its 
own to be concerned with service it might provide to other people. How- 
ever, its primary resources come from other people in society, and only 
secondarily from its own' time and energy. Finally, it appears to proceed 
towards its goals in a face-to-face manner, using other people, and is 
neither inventive with the environment nor inquisitive in reading and. 
information gathering. 

t»{zx^cayL--Amz^cayL, These families appear to be primarily con- 
cemedv^7ith financial security, secondarily with keeping the physical 
. environment intact, and least with independence from or service to other 
people. The Mexican-American family seems to look to its o\m family 
interdependence and the energy of the family members as its primary re- 
sources, with secondary help from the outside society. Tlie physical and 
informational environrasnts are not seen as resources to these families. 
These families appear to process their resources in face-to-face relations 
with others, and practice careful budgeting. They use neither ingenious 
ideas nor inventiveness with things as procedur'^s. These families appear 
to strive toward financial security by maintaining their meager resources 
through their own time and energy, using facc-to-face communication and 
financial management skills. 

These families, too, are most concerned with financial 
security and least concerned v/ith being" of service to others* Somewhat 
surprisingly, their primary resource, even in single parent homes, seems 
to be family adhesiveness. More than the other poor families, they seem 
to have money and credit as a resource as well as space and material. 

These families do not appear to use inventiveness and creativity with 
things, nor reading about ideas as a means to its .ends. They show the 
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greatest gap betv/een the procedural energy available and the aspirations 
they set for themselves. 

Conclusions 

The first hypothesis, that we would find a variety of family 
styles, was indeed confirmed, individual families showed great varia- 
tions in the v/ay in which they distributed their energies. 



There were no significant differences between the life styles 
of Negro and x\nglo families as groups,' There were, however, three 
areas of difference between Anglo and Mexican- American families, and 
two between Negro and Mexican-Am.erican families: The Mexican-American 

family is seen as placing less emphasis. on independence from society 
than either the Negro or Anglo family; Mexican-American families are 
less apt to have material -goods in' their physical environment than the 
Negro families; and, Mexican-American families are apt to have signifi- 
cantly less total process energy available to them, and are also less 
apt to be inventive or creative in their approach to the envircnment 
than Anglo families. 

It appears that the technique of assessment used in this 
section, with further 'development, might be an approach by which a 
family could be assessed, or assess itself. On the basis of this 
information, a strategy could be planned by which the family might 
develop its resources and processes to achieve its goals. 
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Section 3 - Family A?;ent 



Intervention Techniques 
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. ^ attempt was made to - find out what the Family Agents ^ 

actually done with the families they served, how they went about establish- 
ing rapport with the families, how the clients perceived the Family Agent, 
how the Family Agent related both to the client and to other agoncies, 
and how the Family Agent felt she had been effective in achieving family 
goals, and what additional help she felt she needed. The method by wnich 
this research was conducted and the interview schedule is describee in 
detail in the appendix, but the essential technique used was that of a 
"debriefing” interview. 

After the initial training, each Family Agent met with the 
supervisor to discuss the families to whom she had been assigned. As 
mentioned, most of the referrals were from the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
the Juvenile Probation Department or the schools. Sometimes the Family 
Agent was introduced to the family by the referring case worker; often 
tL Family Agent went alone on the first visit to the family. We were 
■ therefore interested in finding out how the Family Agent went about 
establishing rapport with the family when she first met them. 

A.S sho;ra ‘‘n Chart I, tne techniques the Family Agents found most 
helpful in establishing rapport involved responding to the family’s needs 
by performing requested services, followed by being a good listener and 

giving support. 

CHART I 

Family Agent Techniques to Establish Client Rapport 
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Since the role of the Family Agent is unlike that of most 
agency personnel, it was important to know how the families perceived the 
Family Agents. From the viewpoint of the Family Agent, 43% of the clients 
saw themes a "knowledgeable helper". The Family Agent vjri seen as an 
authority figure in 23% of the cases and as an informal friend in 21%; 
as a substitute parent in 4%, and finally, 10% of the families did not 

seem to understand the role of the Family Agent at all. 

1 

In this unusual role, most (71%) of the Family Agents gave 
their home telephone numbers to the families so that they could be avail- 
able at all times to their clients. Only 14% found that the families ever 
abused the use of the home telephone numbers. Itost found that they vjere 
called at home only for emergencies or when some member of the family was 
seeking advice or .lelp on an important decision. 
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■ Goals for Clients as Set by Family Agents. 

It seemed important to knovj what kinds of goals Family Agents 
set for the families with whom they worked, since these goals would be. 
reflected in how they spent their time and energy with the families. 
Further, it was expected that as the Family Agents came to know and under- 
stand the families better, they might change their expectations. Both the 
goals initially set, and the changes are shown on Chart III and IV. 

One out of four Family Agents indicated that their goals were 
primarily to tangibly improve the conditions in which the families lived. 
Eighteen percent of the Family Agents set as their goal, improvement of 
the client's self-esteem and degree of independence, tess frequently 
reported goals (13% each) included those of showing the client how to deal 
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with agencies, establishing a good relationship vzith the client, and 
exposing the client to middle class values. At least 10% of the 
Family Agents indicated that they really had set no goals in approach- 
ing their families.. Seven percent of the Family Agents indicated that 
their concern was to improve the family relationship within itself. 

In Chart IV, we see that 32% of the Family Agents found it necessary 
to lower their expectations after- experience with the families. On 
the other hand, 23% of the Family, Agents increased their expectations 
of what should be done by. the family and for the family. Another 36% 
of the Family Agents did not change their expectations but were not 
satisfied vzith the goals they had set. Finally, 9% did not change 
their expectations but did feel satisfied with the goals they had set. 

CHART III 

General. Aims of Family Agents 
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Changes in Family Agent Goals 




Problem Areas 



When referred by other agencies, most families were seen to 
have several major problems, and a comparison was made between the problems 
for which the families were referred and the areas in vjhich the Agents 
worked. Listed below are the major reasons for referrals and the major 
areas of focus of the Family Agent in order of frequency* 



Reason for Referral 
XLn Rank Order) 

Kedical and Dental Needs 
Academic or Adjustment Problems 
of Children 

Home and Budget Management 
Poor Housing Conditions 
Inability to Discipline Child 
Emotional Problems 
No Income, Unemployment 
Need Clothing, Furniture 
Need Transportation 



'■ Area of Focus 

(In Rank Order) 

• • ■ 

Communication and Emotional Problems 
School Problems 
Medical and Dental Problems 
Employment Problems 
•Housing 
Budgeting 

Political and Community Interests 
Clothing, Housekeeping, Furnishing 



Thus, it may be seen that xcrhile the Family Agent’s attempted to 
.establish rapport v;ith the family by responding to the client’s request 
for service, they nonetheless did focus on the problems for which the 
case xvras referred. The emphasis on the problems in some cases shifted, as 
may be seen by the fact that while home and budget management were high on 
the list of problems as seen by the agencies, the Family Agents spent 
relatively little time working in these areas. 






They spent the greatest amount of their time in an attempt to 
deal with the communication and emotional problems of their families. It 
may be understood, that before being able to deal with academic problems, 
for example, the Agent first had to understand and deal v;ith the emotional 
problems involved. In medical disabilities, similarly, before a family 
would accept a referral for a medical or dental appointment, the fears or 
concerns of the family member would first need to be explored. 



■ Family Agent Techniques 

The techniques, most apt to be used by Family Agents in their 
work with the families were, in order of frequency: 

Giving Advice and Suggestions 
Providing Transportation 
Making Arrangements on Behalf 
.of the Families 

At the other extreme, the techniques lease apt to be used were those of: 

Family Therapy 

Identification of the Family 
Agent \7ith the Family 
Setting herself up as a Role 
Model for Ways to. Deal with 
Problems. 

Assessing the Family’s Problems 
in Some Diagnostic Way 

Interestingly enough, although the Family Agents had reported that 
"listening" was the second most frequently used technique in establishing 
rapport with the client, it was an infrequently used technique in dealing 
with problems. 

• m 

Comparison of Techniques and Problems 

The following table shows the problem areas in which the Family 
Agents focused as related to the techniques they used to intervene in 
these problems. 

For the most part, the Family Agents attacked the problems for 
which the families had been referred. Since they took their initial cues 
from requests made by the families, it may be presumed that the problems 
for which they were referred are largely the problems which -he families 
themselves perceived. 

ft 

The problems most frequently dealt with were in the areas of 
communication and emotional problems, educational and medical needs, and 
employment. 

The techniques most frequently used were of Suggesting and 
advising follox^ed by transporting and arranging. 
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The greatest disappointment the Family Agents felt was- in their 
ability to effect a change in the emotional problems of the families, and 
their major request for further training is likewise in counseling and 
therapeutic techniques, (See page. 185 and 188.) 

f 

There is a relationship between the frequency with which a 
problem arises, disappointment in her efforts to deal with it, and the 
Family Agent* s perception of her o\m skills. Often the Agents felt or 
hoped that other kinds of techniques might be more effective in dealing 

with these frequently encountered problems, 

« 

In their attempts to alleviate the educational and medical 
problems of the families, the Family Agents met with some disappointment, 
focusing its source on the agencies, particularly the public schools, 
rather than on the techniques which. they used in attacking these problems, 

• • • 

On the other end of the scale, we find that the problems least 
likely to be attacked were those having to do with furnishings, house- 
keeping and budgeting,^ Ue have learned from our study of Family Styles 
that families of all three ethnic groups set financial security and mater- 
ial things as major goals, but are limited in both resources and in the 
processes by which they might attain these goals. Since these were apt 
to be areas of concern to .the families, we must ask why these areas 
received such low priority by the Family Agents, 

Furnishing either money or material goods was limited by both 
project policy and by the resources of the Family Agents, The primary 
resource which the Agents had available to them was their ov?n knowledge 
and information of household management and budgeting, IThy did the agents 
not use these as intervention techniques? 

First, the overv/helming techniques the Agents did use were the 
non-directive ones of suggesting and advising; intervention into house- . 
keeping habits or money management would have required directive or 
physical techniques, and these were not techniques with which they felt 
comfortable. 

Second, from the problems which the Family Agents attacked with 
vigor, emotional, educational, employment and health, we see that they 
tended to attack what they perceived to be the CAUSES rather than the 
CONDITIONS of poverty. Further, they dealt with these in a social rather 
tha a physical way. 

Since improving the physical conditions of the families was the 
largest single goal of the Agents, as well the largest area of their satis- 
faction, one might infer that they were successful in improving the physi- 
cal conditions of poverty by indirectly attacking what they felt to be its 
social or emotional causes. 



1 

which led to the setting up of a separate consumer education 
program and a Family Skills Center to teach these topics. 
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Referral to Other Progra ms and Agencies 

• I 

Virtually every family seen was referred to some other agency, 
arrangements for appointments and the transportation to these facilities 
were o^ten provided by the Family Agents# Relationships with other agen 
cies accounted for less than one quarter of their total working time for 
half of the Family Agents#' One third spent from one quarter to three ^ 
quarters of their working time in. relationships with these other agencies; 
the remainder could make no accuraht estimate of such time# 



As shown below, - 34% of the time invested by the Family Agent 
in the other agency was spent in defense of the family; 30% was spent in 
coordinating the efforts of the Family Agent with that of the other 
agency, and 26% in attempting to assist the other agency with its work with 

the family# 

• i 

Most of the referrals made to other agencies were for medical 
and dental needs, emotional. problems, educational problems and employment « 

' CHART V 

Family Agent’s General A pproach to Agencies 

i f II II « ■ ■ |. 




Family Agents were asked how they were received and perceived 
by other agencies# Sixty-six percent of the Fi!<mily Agents reported^ that 
the other agencies showed both cooperation and respect, although 28% 
reported that they experienced resistance or hostility# The Family Agents 
were then asked to document x^hat complaints, 'if any, they might have# The 
largest single complaint X7as that the schools x^ere uncooperative (48%), 
follox-zed by medical facilities and personnel (19%) , the Probation Depart- 
ment (15%), the Bureau of Public Assistance (11%)# 
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It is interesting to note that although the Family Agents report 
their largest single agency efforts consisted of defending the 'family from 
the agency, only 28% reported that they encountered hostility or 'resistance 
on the part of agencies* Further, for the duration of the project, three 
out of four referrals continued to come from the agencies. This may be 
taken both as an indication that .the Family Agents were generally skillful, 
and discrete in the techniques they used in defending tueir clients, and 
that they continued to provide a service seen as valuable by 'the referring 
agencies. 













Intra-Agency Referrals 

Family Agents ‘also referred their clients to programs and 
resources within the Pacific Community Center. As shown below, the 
tutorial and club programs were those most frequently used, and the 
consumer education program was the least often used. 



Program 


Percent 


Club 


23 


Tutorial 


23 ' 


Crisis 


19 


Skills Center 


17 


Employment 


. 13 



Family Agents were then asked how useful the families had 
found these services. Responses are listed belox7. The most helpful 
program was seen to be the tutorial, followed by the club and the skills 
center, . Those seen as not useful were consumer education and the skills 
center. In other words, those vzhich were most often used were also seen 
as the most useful. 

Program Useful ■ Not -Useful 



Tutorial .24 
Clubs 11 
Skills Center 9 
Employment 8 
Crisis Intervention 3 
Consumer Education 5 



4 

11 

8 

5 

11 



Family Agents X7efe asked to evaluate how successful their 
methods had been. As seen in Chart VI, nearly half felt that they had 
made some tangible changes in the physical conditions of the families; 

28% felt that they had been effective in establishing good Family Agent- 
client relationships, and 25% felt that there had been some improvement in 
the personalities and attitudes of the families. 
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CHART VI 

I 

Family Agent s Self Evaluation of Effectiveness of Methods ^ 




. %ere were however, feelings of disappointment by the Family 
Agents; leading^ the list of the areas in which they had been disappointed 
were the emotional and communication needs of the clients, followed by 
unsatisfactory Family Agent-client relationships, and improvement in the 
-family’s budgeting ability. 



CHART VII 

^al Area of Disappointed Attemots with Clients 
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• As for the reasons for these disappointments, the Family Agents 
attribute these to the client’s motivation in 78% of the cases. They see 
lack of cooperation of other agencies, and only in 5% of the cases do they 
attribute their disappointment to their o\m abilities rather than the. 
problems of agencies or the motivations of clients. 



CHART VIII 



Reasons for Disappointed Attempts 




Termination of Cases 



Three out of four, cases x^rere terminated at the end of a 
six month period. However,' one out of ten referred at the inception 
of the program uas still current when the program was transferred. 
Cases x^ere seen by the Family Agents tx^ice a x^eek for an average of 
four hours a week, Tnus, x^ithin a six month period, a family was 
apt to have been seen by the Family Agent fo.r a total of 100 hours. 



Forty-eight percent of the cases ever referred x^rere current at 
the time the program was transferred. 
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Of those cases which were terminated, the reasons were as 



Reason for Termination 



Percent 



Project Decision, Problem Resolved 34 
Project Decision y Problem Unresolved 4 
Family Decision, Problem Resolved 8 
Family Hostility 2 
Referring Agency Decision 8 
Foster Home Placement 2 
Family Moved from Area 28 
Unknown . 14 



From the point of view of the. project, about a third of the 
cases were terminated because it X7as felt. that the problems X7ere resolved. 
Only a very small number of cases were terminated because of family hos- 
tility; 8% were terminated "because the family felt that the problems were 
resolved, even though we might not have agreed. The high percentage of 
unterminated cases is an indication of tenacity on the part of the 
Family Agents - rather than terminate a. case as unresolved, they con- 
tinued to x7ork with it, and to explore various alternative approaches 
to the families* problems. 



.The question might well be raised as to x^hat constituted 
"project decision, problem resolved". Did this mean that the family was 
no longer poor? Or did it merely mean that a family referred for dental 
problems had been referred to a dentist? For the most part, a termina- 
tion deemed to be successful did not mean that the family was no longer 
poor. In fact, those cases v/hich wera terminated because the family moved 
out of the area meant that the family had also moved out of the poverty 
level, since, as a family increased its income it X7as quick to find housing 
in another area. However, neither did a termination mean that a family had 
merely been referred to another agency for its problems. 

Cases were terminated and cl?s^?ified as "problems resolved" 
when the problems for v/hich the family hdd been referred had been dealt 
with as well as possible given the limitations of the family and the 
availability of resources. In addition, the Family Agents superimposed 
their own goals; of improving the physical conditions, improving the 
self-esteem and family interaction, teaching them how to deal X7ith agencies 
and institutions, T^hen it was felt that the Agent had accomplished as 
much as she could tov/ards these goals, a cases X7as closed to allox 7 the 
family to consolidate its gains' through its o\m efforts and increased 
strengths. An informal follow-up was done by the Family Agents who- tele- 
phoned terminated families .from time td time to ask hox 7 they were getting 
along. 



An attempt to measure the overall changes in the families is 
described in the section on the Family Movement Scale, 
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Family Agents Intra-Agencv Relations 
* < 

* Family Agents were asked about hovj^ they utilized the personnel 

of the Pacific Community Center and what influence these had on their work 
as Family Agents, . *■ 

One-third of the Family Agents indicated that they spent fewer 
than four hours a month in direct contact with other persons within the . 
center itself. An additional one- third of the agents indicated that they 
spent betc-7een four and six hours a month in such relationships. The ques- 
tion as to the kind of influence which the Family Agents felt their co— ’ 
workers had on them shows that, primarily, they received ideas and sugges- 
tions, reassurance, friendship from other Family Agents, but it was also 
indicated that there tended to be minimal contact beti^een the Family 
Agents themselves, l^Then the role of the Family Agent supervisor was cues—, 
tioned, the Family Agents indicated that primarily they received ideas and 
suggestions with some reassurance from their own supervisors, and, again, 
a few Family Asents indicated that they had minimal contact with their 
supervisors’, ^ t-Jhen asked about the monthly Family Agent meetings, the Family 
Agents said that while the meeting offered ideas and suggestions of general 
interest, a few said they were of little practical use to them. Comments 
about their training program elicited statements that the training offered 
an opportunity to define the role of the Family Agent, to gain a perspec- 
tive on the client population, to become familiar with community resources, 
and so, to be of general interest, A few of the Family Agents indicated 
that the training was not, valuable to them as Family Agents, 

Fa^ly Agents were a^Ked what suggestions they had for changes 
in the selection, training, supervision or the program which might help 
them with their work. 

Suggestions related to the selection of Family Agents x^rere very 
few; four suggested that there night be a role for male Family Agents, 
three suggested younger people, tx 70 that there be more Negro and ghetto' 
residents as Family Agents, and one suggested that Family Agents should be 
able to speak Spanish, • . * 

Only a total of five suggestions X7ere made regarding supervision; 
three of x^hich indicated that more supervisory conferences (than one a 
month) would be helpful, 

Mos-: suggestions came in regard to their ox-7n training, Tx^enty- 
three^percent of the suggestions regarding training x- 7 ere for increased 
training in counseling and therapeutic techniques; 20% for small group 
discussions, and 14 % foi a , printed guide of who to contact in agencies, 
and 9% x-7anted more counseling and reassurance for the Family Agents, 

Actual suggestions for program development were limited to 
increasing the available transportation for clients and four requests for 
increased availability of therapy and psychological testing for the clients. 
Other coriments related to the structure of the center itself and X 7 ere 
highly individual X7ith none of these comments occurring more than once. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 

A 

, RoZation^hJjp oi ;tke. Familij AgpMt and Ctidivt. The overall ROLE 

of the Family Agent is that of a woman who works between ten and twenty 
hours a week with from one to three families. The Family Agent feels 
that she herself is seen primarily as a helpmate, although there are some 
overtones that she may be perceived as representing the established 
community. The v;ay the Family Agent established rapport is primarily by 
responding to requests from the family rather than by initiating such 
requests. More than half the vjorking time is spent in direct contact with 
the fard-lies, and the rest in contacting other agencies, and in the 
supervision and work of their own agency. 

xhe SATISFACTION the Family Agent gets in this relationship 
comes primarily when she can see some changes in the physical condition 
O- the family. Agents also find satisfaction when the family shows some 
improvement in their family* relations, in the relationship beUjeen the 
family and the Agent, and with outside society. They do, however, experi- 
ence some shift in goals, probably because, in spite of training, they 
begin rather naively and have to lower their expectations in order to 
maintain a sufficient level of satisfaction from their work. 

^ The t\^o major areas of DISAPPOINTI^NTS that the Family Agents 
feel are interestingly enough, in the areas of communication and emidtional 
needs and in the Family Agent-client relationship. Though nearly half of 
the areas of disappointment nave to do with attem.pts to gain help from 
other agencies,^ most see the fam.ily*s motivation rather than other agencies 
as the reason why they were disappointed. Few seem to blame themselves. 

Varaitg kgznt mitk O^thdA Agzncie^, The primary 

thrust of the Family Agents was directly with the poor and only secondarily 
with other agencies and with the center itself. The Family Agents acted 
to open a path to these other agencies through using the techniques of 
arranging and transporting family members to needed" services . They -also* 
spent considerable time defending their fam.ilies in their relationships ' 
with these agencies. In this role of an Ombudsman then, they were largely 
successful in gaining the services requested for their fam.ilies, while°at 
the same time maintaining good relations with the agencies. An exception 
to this success was in the area of education, where the Agents reported 
that the scnools were the agency most -apt to be uncooperative. 

In their relations with the sponsoring agency, the Agents tended 
to spend a minimum amount of time, and that vzas spent primarily to get 
ideas, suggestions, direction. They functioned with considerable autonomy, 
and appeared to be quite comfortable with the degree of f reedom, . since 
only three felt that they needed closer supervision. 



_ Section 4 ~ The Family Movement Scale 
. ^ — 

As one means for measuring changes which might be expected 
to occur among the faiiiilies serve'd by the Family Agents j the director 
of tne project, in cooperation with the research director and with 
Family Agents, designed a series 'of scales to judge the movement in the 
family. Tne family movement scale was established in this preliminary 
form, submitted to Family Agents for their utilization and recommendation 
modified according to the results of this feedback, and established in 
its final form in 1966, * 

I * * • 

CoiUtMLction oi tliQ. ScalQ,,. Forty Family Agents were asked 
to make descriptive statements about 'their ovm families and each of the 
families they v7orked with, along twelve dimensions of family life. 

These statements were typed on cards, and ten ■ independent 
judges were asked to first sort the cards into separate categories, and 
then to rank the -cards within each of these categories. 

After the categorization step, those statements which were 
sorted into more tnan two categories were eliminated as ambiguous. 

After placing the remaining cards in rank order, mean ranks 
and standard deviations for each item were computed. Two sets of items 
for each of the twelve categories were then selected in such a way that 
each item in each set was at least one standard deviation away from the 
next item in the category. 

This then gave us two equivalent forms of the scales. Both • 
forms were then distributed to thirty Family Agents who were instructed 
to rate one family on both forms. 

The correlations betv/een the equivalent scales of each form 
were used as a measure of reliability (these ^re essentially split-half 
reliability coefficients). Correlations ranged from ,60 to .86, indi- 
cating to us sufficiently high reliability for its purpose, and Form A 
was adopted for general use. 

Method 

Each Family Agent was expected to complete a Family Move- 
ment Scale on each of the families served v/ithin a month of initiating 
service to that family. Each Family Agent was then expected to complete 
a Family Movement Scale of ^ach of her families three months and six 
months after completing the first scale. 

Each. of the twelve sub-scales of the Family Movement Scale 
\<fas presented as a column running from sero to 100 along which the Family 
Agent Xi7as expected to make a mark indicj ‘ing her rating of that, family on 
that- particular sub-scale. Using a modified Guttman scaling technique, 
illustrative statements x^ere placed at various points alongside the 
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the coluim; For the purposes of scoring the scale > the length in,inili~ 
meters v/as measured from the bottom line (0) to the point at which the 
Family Agent made her rating mark. In the following paragraphs we shall 
briefly describe each of the twelve sub-scales which constituted the 
Family Movement Scale. The twelve sub-scales covered each of rhe follow- 
ing topics: nutrition and meals; .clothing; e:cposure to information; house- 

keeping standards; health maintenance; .community involvement and affilia- 
tion; orientation to time, and to. planning; impulse control; achievement 
Diotivation; relation to autl^ority; relation to institutions; and dependency. 





O 

o 

0 



The sub-scale pn nutrition and meals was calibrated at 4, 16, 

28, 49, 61, 76, 88 and 100. At 4, the following statement was indicative i 

of the behavior which might be rated low '.on the scale; • • 

* • * • * » 

A4 thdKz ^ no lutdie^n tccbZe,^ aJUi cJit tattn • 
hoJU.QA 6lzeIteA and iood n.oxmoi'itfi ojia ttit on tka tiving ! 

^oom {^lo.oK. Tkt'.dUZd/tm o^ttn go to thz Kd^ntgoAoto^ 
and iix 6omdtlving ^o^ tim\i>dlvdi> to dot at odd kou/u>. A 
lot oi M'^ddtt oJid dOMmdd^ 

Midway on the scale at 49, was the following statement; 

kddqaatd, BA,dali^a6t, lunch and cUnndA, oJid 
iVleats t^d to bd ^t'liilaA. Ckoppdd meat, hot dog6, cJida:p . ? 

iood. ' i 

i 

i 

Finally, at 88 on the scale, for nutrition cind meals, the 
following statement was included; - . ■ , 

Rdgula/i ^didduldd and mil balancdd mdaJU>, i>dK\Jdd and 
dat<m aii a gKoup. 

The clothing scale varied from the low statement, JkoAd 
tom, til- {fitting, kand-md-dom clotlid6, to the statement at 94 on the 
scale, Thd {Oj-'nily worn cldon clothes dodHij day, dtc» ’ ; 




The sub-scale on exposure to information ran from a low 
which indicated almost total lack of knowledge ot concern with what 
goes on in the community, to a high which . included the presence of 
newspapers, magazines, books and trips 'taken by the family to the .. 
library. 

With regard to housekeeping standards, at 1 on the sub- 
scale the indication was that there was no interest .in keeping the house 
in good repair or clean. At 86 on the scale was the statement, Akic/i 
mo^ placdd on matntatntng' a cldon horn, usually ndot* 

, Health maintenance ran' between the extremes of poor health 
.habits without medical or dental checkups and good health habits with 
both medical and dental checkups on a regular basis. 



V . 
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CoKiiaunity involvement and its affiliations were measured 
* from the extreme of total uninvolvement with anyone except family and 
friends through school and political organization to good attendance 
by the family in polit5.cal and social affairs on a local as well as a 
national and international basis. 

To measure the family’s' orientation to time and planning,^ 
the Family Agent V 7 as provided with a scale which ran from the family s 
tendency to be unable to plan and co break appointments through the 
keeping of appointments with occasional lateness to good utilization of 
■time and the keeping of appointments. 

I 

The sub-scale for impulse control recorded at 14 on the 
scale was the following: • ' 

?ooK coivUioZ, a lUUt eJctAa monty 

happtmd to be avcUZablz, tt tmitdiatdly loszcL to 
puAchcu>e. new ia&iiion6 ^on, w^^e ZhUttad o{. put^ng tt cu>tdt 
.to covQJL ^ood 6kontaQti>. Husband Z(> aZcolio'tic, Tke^chZtd- 
Aen ci/ie ^ 2 .^u 6 e.d 6oda and candy onZy vj'icn mothoA ab^oZutcty 
b^okc^ 

At the other end of the scale was the comriient, B^CoZicnt 
coivt/LoZf Allows iYUck KQJitAaint tn toJunb o^ credit ouytng, cn>pno6t6 on 
cca>k puAe>za6e6. 

• * 

The sub-scale on achievement motivation considered that primie 
motivation would be measured by the children’s wanting good grades in 
school, studying for the grades at hom.e, and realizing that this was the 
only way to succeed. At the other extreme on the achievement m^otivation . 
scale is the absence of motivation and the absence of striving toward 
achievement, trying only to keep out of trouble with the law. 

% 

In the sub— scale which m.easured rela'tion to authority, the 
statement on line 13 indicated that the family expected to be defeated 
or to be the loser in the relationship with authority. At 92 on the 
scale the indication was that the family showed good attitudes toward 
the schools, attended religious services regularly and showed respect for 
law and the social order. 

With regard to the family^’s relationship to institutions,^ 
low on the scale V7as the family’s suspiciousness, wariness and hostility 
toward institutions. High on the scale of relations with institutions was 
the family’s general respect for role and pos?.tion. 

% 

Family dependency was the final sub-scale of the Family Move- 
ment Scale and considered one extreme of the ‘family’s doing nothing of^ 
their bm accord, even sitting by V7hen all the services were used waiting 
for public agencies to help them. At the end of the scale which represented 
greater independence, the family was then expected to show effort towards 
' independence and to take initiative on its own behalf. 
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Although the scale had been developed in consultation V7ith 
persons who served as Family Agents, and the descriptive statements were 
derived from them, there was considerable resistance by the agents 
applying this scale, . ' . ' 

A methodological complication enters i .'.to our picture of f.ie 
analysis of the Family Movem.ent Scale insofar as we have no com.parable 
perceptions of family movemisnt made by raters other than the Family 
Agents themselves, nor did any Family Agent rate the family movement of 
another Family Agent’s family. Thus we must rely on the Family Agent’s 
o\m perception of the status and the change in status of the family for 
which she had respon * .bility. 

Furthermore, while each of the sub-scales provided written 
directions and descriptions for the Family Agent’s judgment, the scales 
were presented in such a manner that the Family Agent’s o\m. style of 
judgment may have entered into her rating. The data do not permit adjust- 
ment of the Family Agent’s rating on any particular sub-scale in keeping 
with the peculiarities of her normal style in making linear judgments, 

« 

Results I ' . . 

Family jvement Scales were administered to 16 Anglo-American 
families, 21 Negro families, and 19 Mexican- American families by their 
individual Family Agents, The second administration of the scale was 
conducted three months after the first administration* Some of the fam- 
ilies were also rated a third time by their Family Agents, Because none 
of .the scales indicated significant shifts between the first and third 
administrations, these data are not reported in the accompanying table* 

The data x^ere analysed according to the family’s ethnicity, scale by 
scale, and finally with regard to all tc-7elve scales. The chi-square 
statistic was used to determine the significance of difference w’ith 
regard to those families which shov7ed a gain in family movement and 
those families which showed either no gain or loss* 

On only one sub-scale was there a significant difference among 
ethnic groups. With regard to their orientation to time and to planning, 
Mexican- American families demonstrated a loss in this dimension (*05 level), 

VThen the total gains for all twelve scales were recorded and 
the ethnic groups compared, the following. results were significant at the 
*05 level: Mexican-Americans tended to gain most,' Negro-Americans gained 

somewhat, and Anglo-Americans lost as far as movement was concerned be- 
tween the two administrations of the family movement scale. 
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FAMILY MOVEMENT SCALE - MEAN SCORES 



L [A] [3] 



[A]' 



Negro 



Nutrition 

" ** '^ ** * **'*"'*** • 1 H T ill.|JUJ_ 



9.87 

^•tni -ammi' 



Clothing 



. nr T rr. , ^ ” I j ^ ^ Tw 

1 9-17 ! 8.69 I 9.29 j 8.12 



8.48 






10, 



! 

A^kIo j 

[A] [B] j 


j 10.73 


10.38 I 


1 9.42 




10.46 j 



9.13 



» ■ I ****’****^******"*^^/**"***^!**«**h»i»**fc»fci . f 5 ^ I 

i l 8-S7 j 10.34 1 9.50 10.47! 9.73 9.42! 

' I ^~*'* ■'iiii... ^ .— ii m I i i . g .Mi - ■>■ » m i l I. a I J . ,* f 

Health ■ ii i ^ 






9.97 I 12.24 I 11.74 



Involvement 

■ -»r>.. 




Time & Planning 



^.87 J 7.00 5.39 

11 ,. — 

— 






4 * 



1 11.2^1 11.04 j 11.08 
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12.27 f 12.69 j 12.17 
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8.65 j 5.58 I 6.38 
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Motivation | 8,23 ! 


1 8.66 ; 


■ 7.66 


Authority 


1 11.16 


11.10 j 


11.11 1 


; 

: i 

Institutions | 


_ 10.35 j 


11.28 ! 


j 

11.14 


j Dependency 


9.03 


10.52 ! 


10.31 1 



8.86 



13.05 I 



12.65 



12 



.95 f 



10.41 I 
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Key: 



[A] “ 1st Administration 

[B] - 2nd Administration 
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ethnic grourL'rdiSrtrt’Lir 

Neither the Anrlo or Net>rn fam-i* i Fciimly Movement Scales, 

between sub-scales. As far as the^''ev^°^^^A^^^^ significant differences 

. h<,,ever. a difference difoccL ^t the MT 

Mexican-American families appeared to ®ain in't’ieir^'^ confidence;, 
their health maintenance their ” ^ ^ exposure to information, 

tion to time and to p1anW but stai^dards. and their orients- 

for all thrIrettoic”grouprfrali*^fa!e?^ percentages of gains .' 

ment Scale ThI ® tJ>e Family Move- 

DiffeLn^e; arSnL'pr'"' *°- signifiLce. 

which Anglo-Americans demons trated^in'^ncb^'^^”^"^^^^ attributed to the gain 
Ifexican-Americans were oercenvefl LvSt ■"otivation while 

between the two test admini'strar,-e • ^ ° achievement motivation 

appeared to gain ^^exican-Americans 

Americans appeared to lose in thieve'* o time and planning while Anglo- 
administratiLs: TherrwLr,ui <3i>»ension between the two tLt 
of housing, in which ^texic-n A^rn®°“® differences in the area ' 

■ keeping maintenance. ‘Mexican-A^--iMna'^^^®^”a^- ° h°“se- 

ss‘.r rrsr’ '-"p. -sisss;. s;s/s”- 

Discussion - , 

I 

development^of*'sca^erS^raeLuL^di^n'’°^ continue ijork in the 

Form -A- Of the • 

tweCSfflL'rdiinL'^ . • 

however, in the definitions' which are uLd'wlfbr necessary-, 

be imoortant to diveloo T “^S^t also 

might be used by a family to evaiLtri“elf®2d\o“ “ 

seen by the Family Agent. ° perceived movements as 

. > ■* ' 

Family AgenS'whf ' 

losses within the LgL-AmeScarfamilief “T 

appeared to have gained in thelv c-i-- f*- 1 ®3acan-American families 

the Anglo-AmericainLt in thf s°^ “ C"f 

to attribute this to a real ohancr'nn gwf '*®ther 

or to a problem in setting tS “bLenn^- themselves 

who recorded their perceotionc; TtT' • Family Agents 

tion on the part of Anglo-American follies as SrceiveTby"FSy 4 °e^I®' '> 

and the attendant loss in such motivation o, J ^ It-LS 
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faniilies riiay reprcsGUt a real d’xffarsnce as a matter of time and may 
on the other hand be attributed to the agent* s initial perceptions -of 
athievement motivation in these two poverty populations* We are 
inclined to attribute these differences in orientation to time and 
achievement motivation to the families themselves ratner than to the 
perceptions of the Family Agents because there is no significant 
difference between the means of the agents* initial ratings in regard 
to these ethnic groups and these scales* This absence of a significant 
difference in initial ratings leads us to assume that the Family Agents . 
did not use different scales of judgment in making the?-r initial ratings 
’of Mexican-American and Anglo-American families* 
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Section 5 ~ The Faniily. A^ent ^ a Sta ff Membex 

, What kinds of people become Family Agents? Does payment for 

their services affect the service or kind of person recruited? We under- 
took a variety of inquiries about- the Family Agent as a person because we 
were very miich concerned with estimating the availability of such 
employees in the general population and^ in learning whether we could 
identify variables which would enable an agency to predict which people 
would be likely to stay with the program once trained. Since our research 
budget was limited, the studies reported here, which are dravm from our 
more general report Tkz ?AoieJ>6ionat SzAvicZ CoAp6, are more limited than 
we would have preferred. 

The application and intake procedure is described .earlier in 
this volume. Briefly, recruitment was accomplished by word of mouth. 

Over 3,000 inquiries v;ere received, and very concrete job descriptions 
and applications were sent -to all who inquired. As we gained experience, 
we became m.ore adept at discouraging applications by de-glamorizing the 
task and stressing its difficulties on the telephone and in our descrip- 
tive material. 




Three hundred twenty- ;wo (322) people- returned written 
applications and were interviewed by the Director of Selection and 
Training (herself a part-time volunteer). Of these, 137 v;ere accepted 
for training. In examining her interview criteria, ’ it appeared that the 
major selectidn criteria were as follows; 




- General concern for alleviating the .conditions of poverty. 

- An understanding of special problems of minorities and desire 
■ to improve intergroup relations. 

- A non- judgmental attitude toward widely differing standards 
of behavior and attitudes. 

A concern with individual human rights. 

- An ability to deal with agencies, institutions and authority 
. with tact, firmness and good judgment. 

- An ability to relate to clients with warmth and understanding, 
but not to over-identify. 

- A willingness to be available to clients on a regular and 
■ emergency basis. 

- The ability to relate to clients and give of oneself beyond 
the call of duty without expecting gratitude. 

- A personal acceptance of attitudes and values necessary to 
successful social adjustment without either undue rigidity . 
or hostility. 
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- General high standards of honesty and responspility and 
■ an ability to function reliably in a relatively uns <.u >. 
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* - A neat and attractive appearance, clear and pleasant manner 

of speakj.ng. 

- A driver's license, and, for most assignments, an automobile. 

After being notified of acceptance, the applicant xjas invited to 
join the next training group. 

Because of the utter unpredictabili • y of f ' ' 

the federal share of our budget, it was often loftrain- 

aorented aunUcant any estimate as to' when she would oe call-d tor tra-n 

in».5^ In some cases, several months elapsed between acceptance a 

training, with a resultant loss of soma applicants. 

Altogether, 59% of those who applied and were interviewed were 
not accepted for training. 

Of the 13/ who were accepted: 

17 dropped out before training 

- 33 were never called for training because of inadequate 
funds to assure their placement 

- 87 were trained 

Of the 87 people who went through the training program: 

■ - 16 withdrew at the end of placement, feeling they did not 
want an assignment 

% 

- 3 were terminated by the training^ staff as inappropriate 

Thus 68 or 21% of the total number of persons applying were 
assigned Continuing in the P-ogr- during the last 

Slf vea- of the two year demonstration project were'40 c. the 68 persons 
fraLSVLSty AgeL. Therefore, the percentap f 

ruSLtlv in the program as of May 1966 was appro.amately 11/. of the total 
of all aoplic^ts! o? 30% of all applicants who were considered as 
acceptable for Family Agent training, or 59% of all applicants w.o a 
befjn placed as Family Agents. 

' ■ The data indicates that those persons who continued as Family 
The caca inai-^ ^ismonst ration program were women. 

.?ents at the termination of tne demonsrrauj.uu p o . 

first crant, promised for February 1965, arrived in May, 

and at the inktanc/of the ^os Angeles ^:!rr1l Sh^uri' 

Au'^ust 3rd. The continuation grant was eiiective ut-jo r , 

did not physically arrive until mid November. 
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Throughout the prograirij however, some of the applicants and trainees were 
men. It must be understood that the grapevine recruitment technique 
which produced applicants v/as "manned** by women, 

* AgZ, Women who v/ere likely to become Family Agents fell between 

the ages of 26 and 40, While some women over 56 applied for the program, 
were accepted and trained, and remained as Family Agents, women under 25 
were less likely to become Family Agents and, if accepted, to remain as 
Family Agents , ’ 

41-55 56 Over 





No Answer Under 25 


26-40, 


41-i 


Not Accepted 


* 8 


20 


33 


28 


Accepted - Not Placed 


•14 


20- 


40 


18 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 


14 


61 . 


21 


Continuing 


5 


5‘. 


45 


35 



11 
8 ■ 
4 

10 ■ 



Ua/UtaZ Stcutu^, Women were accepted as Family Agents who were 
married, divorced, widowed, and single. Those who remained in the 
program until its end were more likely to be currently married. 

No Ansv/er Single Divorced Widov/ed Married 



Not Accepted 


3 


27 


8 


6 


56 


Accepted - Not Placed 


3 


25 


9 


5 


57 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 


29 


0 


7 


64 


Continuing 


0 


5 


5 


2 


78 




O 

O 

o 

u 



Agz and MumbeM. CfUtd/Leyi, I-Ihen we examine the outcome of 
applicants in terms of the ages of their om children, it appears that 
those most likely to become and remain Family Agents have children of 
their o\-m who are between 6 and 12 years old. 



No Ansv/er 


None 


One 


•T\70 Three 


Children Under 5 Years 


Old 


• 




. . . 


Not Accepted 


14 


74 


8 


4 


Accepted-- Not. Placed 


3 


68 


20 


9 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 ' 


68 


21 


11 


Continuing 


5 


62 


25 


8 







I 



Three + 



No Answe r None One Two 



Children 6' to 12 Years 


Old 






/ ; 




Not Accepted 


13 


59 


14 


11 


3 ■ 


Accepted - Not Placed 


3 


. 63 


20 


8 


6 


Placed r Discontinued 


0 


; 64 


21 


14 




Continuing 


‘8 


45 


30 


18 ■ 




Children 13 to 18 Years Old 










Not Accepted 




60’ 


13 


6 


3 


Accepted - Not Placed 


3 

# 


68 


18 


9 


2 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 


64‘ 


19 


11 


• 


Continuing 


10 


52 


8 


22 


•8 


Children 19 Years Old 


and Over 


- 








Not Accepted 


15 


64 


10 


8 


3 


Accepted - Not Placed 


3 


CO 


11 


6 


■ >2 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 


86 


7 


4 


4 


Continuing 


. 8 


67 


20 


2 


2 



I-Jhile ell but one of the Family Agents lived within 
seven miles in radius to the north and east of the project office, v/hich 
was in the southwest comer of the four-square mile service area, almost 
all of them were seen as "outsiders”' by the c'ramped dwellers in the ghettos. 
For this reason, intensive efforts were made to find applicants from the 
ghettos - and particularly from the ten square blocks of the Negro ghetto, 
Ti^enty-five percent of the ghetto applicants who were accepted did not 
come in for training. Many of these accepted employment in other anti- 
poverty programs vjhich paid better salaries and which offered full time 
employment. Since talented minority group members are in short supply in 
this area-- where 10% of the adult population have high school diplomas - 
we were instinimental in finding well paying full time jobs in other 
programs for the likely candidates we found. On the whole, it did not 
appear that place of residence , or distance was a- relevant factor in continu- 
ation in the Family Agent role. In the table below, the geographic areas 
listed are progressively farther from Venice as one goes from left to right 
in the table. 
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Venice 


oanra 

Monica 


West L.A. 


Valley 


7 


11 


68 


• 24 " 


25 


Q 


46 


20 


11 


11 


64 • 


14 


8 . 


• 8 


62 


22 



Not Accepted 
Accepted - Not Placed 
Placed ~ Discontinued 
Continuing 

Ti women wfio became end remained Family Agents 

degree^ ^ college degree, but not likely to have a graduate 

Itoile we received applications from people xAo had graduate 

administratL'’posts. and fven 

arni,« their academic majors varied considerably, the’ lar^^est 

sociL acceptees, and Family Agents had majored in .the 

social studies and humanities as undergraduates. 

MiP io>. surprisingly, these undergraduate fields have also been 

largest- sources of both Peace Corps and VISTA Volunteers. 





■ No 
Answer 


High 

School 


H.S. 

•Grad. 


Collecie 


College Grad. 
\ Grad.' School 


Grad. 

Der^ree 


Not Accepted 


5 


1- 


5 


• 28 . 


^2 


3 


16 


Accepted - Not Placed 


9 


3 . 


3 


38 


28 


3 


15 


Placed'- Discontinued 

f 


4 

• 


4 


11 


25 


46 


7 . 


4 


Continuing 


r 

5 


0 


V 

0 


18 


57 


\ 

18. 


2 



VolwvttVL ExpuUznce.. The* applicant’s prior work a< 

lfaccepterto'’a^^^ the'program, a^ 

It accepted, to their longevity as a Family Agent. Twenty-ei-ht oercer 

of the persons rejected and thirty-five percent of those who,‘"thoLh 

accepted, went no further had no prior volunteer experience. 

V* 

Number of Organizations 





None 


Not Accepted 


28 


Accepted - Not Placed 


35 


Placed Discontinued 


14' 


Continuing 


10 



One 




■ Three or More 


23 


23 


26 


22 


29 


14 


32 - 


36 


18 


30 


• 12 


48 
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On the other hand, 48% of the women who stayed X7ith the program' 
to the end had worked as volunteers in three or more organizations prior 
to becoming family Agents. 

I . * ^ 

Some of the women expressed their belief that this was a 
logical progression - that their -prior volunteer work prepared them to 
do the job of Family Agents - and that the role of Family Agent, in turn, 
was helping them discover whether .they wanted to go on to graduate work 
or to a full time job. 

Socio-'EcO'/iOii/iic StatU/h^ A great deal of rhetoric has filled 

recent literature on the • importance of the difference in socio-economic 

status between client and worker in effecting communication between the 

two 4 ■ . , 

*• • • 

On the one extreme is the position that "only a poor person can 
communicate with a popr person" - a position which is taken to justify the 
employment of the poor as neighborhood aides and social work aides. 

Our position has been that the "blind are not the most effective 
leaders of the blind" - that the effectiveness of the Family Agent lay in 
large part in the fact that, as a successful practitioner of the larger 
culture she could be effective as a. teacher and diffuser of the culture 
among the poor.' 

Because the recompense of the Family Agent barely covered her 
out-of-pockat expenses, and because the job offered no social status or 
public recognition rewards, it seems reasonable tc assume that the 
primary reinforcement for staying on the job vzas a belief that they were 
being effective. 



' We examined Family Agent applicants for acceptance and longevity 
in terms of socio-economic status, as classified by Bogue,^ There appear 
to be no relationships between socio-economic status and outcome that 
would either aid in selection or support the notion tltat middle income 
people would be rejected by the poor to an extent that would make higher 
income people leave the program. 



• . 


NA Lowest 


2 


3 


4 


5 , 


. 6 


7 


8 Highest 


Not Accepted 


2 


1 


0 


. 1 


4 


18 


43 


22 


1 


8 


Accepted - Not Placed 


5 


0 


2 


8 


6 


20 


31 


20 


0 


9 


Placed - Discontinued 


0 


4 


0 


7 


0 


14 


36 


21 


4 


14 


Continuing 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 . 


0 


15 


45 


25 


0 


15 


* 

^BOGUE, D. J, 


. , SfUd Rolo 




AinoMyCcan 


Cities 


, Community and Family 



Study Center, University .of Chicago, 1963. 
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Uoioii^ Tz/vr,vtncutioyi, Twanty-eieht F^rniv 
or v/ere terminated before the program endL. ^ resigned 

, - 3 were terminated for unsatisfactory x<rork 

- 3 resigned because they disliked the work 

- ‘3 moved to another city 

- 5 resigned because of nregnancy or a change in their 

oim hoffiS situation . s= -in cneir 

- 11 resigned to take a full time- job 

- 2 enrolled in a graduate school of social V7ork. 

Thus^ even for those who do not rewaln a*? Wnm-ri,. a ■ *. 
program seems to offer a way back into H,o F-raily Agents, the 

number of women. ^ ““ mnpower pool for a considerable 

Agents werl Family 

those who discontinued were most liI-elv\o As shotm below, 

months. Those who contWd "nd wer^ Luve unti?“Se° ‘a""? 

were as likely to have been there for si'- ^ program 

and a half, ^ months as ror a year or a year 

Mont hs as ^Pamily Agents 
(in Percentages,) 



Biscontinued 

Continuing 



*" 13 13 ** 18 19 Or More 



79 

12 



11 

28 



10 

32 



28 



Federal tJarlfpo^^yTcefvfd^'l^^^ 

The big conflict about conf^ol of the nrr> Angeles press, 

page story^aboufthis ^ojecl published a full 

demonstrat£/gr^^ it'^from the loca? clv°and^f "" 

people^irthe^^retto^who^wf^^ widespread support it received from 

A. ..„.n a. 

» 

t .. 



, We wondered vAiether these changes in the public climate and 
information would bring different kinds of applxcants to us. 

comparisons of applicants for each of these three periods are 
presented on page 205 (Table I) . 

The data indicate that -fewer people were rejected for trax^ng 
after Jur/l965- than in either of .the other two periods, due prxmarx y 
to increased funding and. program growth. 

If ~ ~ ■■ ' 

With ■ re'Perence to the locality from wnicn- Family Agents 
. tv7o phases* inis my j n-m*fiallv enterec’ the program heard of it 

I" “a”oraU“ p“SfS~Sy f s‘.?4r.~fs 

%sided in Best Los Angeles. A similar explanatxon may be offered for 
increase in persons coming from the San Fernando VaUey xn the latter 

phases of the program. 

The people applying for the program before January 1965 war? 

Hkelv to collet g^LLt^s. As the program progressed P^opl® were 
likely to aop^who hid- attended graduate school or who had recexvec 
sraduLe de^eL. Thus, we have a slight escalatxon xn amount of educa 

lion from the initial f f/cluf^^jols. however, 

systematic differences were found xn thexr fxeld of csxxege maj , 

persons sh^rilg fLS^ AS^A rogram with^^^^^ 

i-s:^ramf rr;: 

The information we were able to gather- about the reasons i°~ 
leaving the program do not appear to.diffar as a 

whLrfels^^s rtelld^o Vt"tfe%ai: of 'continuation was similar for the 
duration of the program. ' . 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF APPLICASTS TO FAMILY AGENT PROGRAM 

during three periods of time 

(Expressed in, Percentages) 



r 



Category. Keyj 

1, Before January 1» 1965 

2, Between* January ^ June, 1965 

3, After July I 5 1965 



Total Number Percen t 



1 . 

2. 

3. 



29 


26 


47 


42 


34 


32 


110 





n 








• 






Prospective 


and Actual Family Ag.ents 






n 




Applied 


Accept^ 


Trained 


Continu 




1 . 


45. 


3 


14 


38 


u 


2 . 


49 


4 


• 17 


30 


U 


3. 


35 


.0 


20 

• 


44 


0 ■ 


Sex 










^ \ 
r 




Female 


Male 








1 . 


100 


0 








2 . 


82 


0 




- 




» 










^ V 

V < 


3. 


85 


, 0 



















1^ 



<< V 

I 

>ll»' 



O 






t 



s 
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. No^ Answer 


25 Under 


.26-40 


41-55 


56 Over 


1. 


‘ 3 


% 

0 


..‘62 


24 


10 


o 

• 


. 8 


' 23 


40 


23 


,4 


J 5 


'9 


9 


41 


35 


6 


Marital Status 


f 


1 




• 




No Answer 


Sinf^le 


Divorced 


Widowed Married 


1. 


0 


17 


7 


0 


76 


2. 


0 


19 


4 


4 


72 


3, 


3 


15 


12 


6 


65 



Children 



Under 5 Years Old 



No Answer 

1. 3 

2. 2 

3. 3 


None 

55 

74 

65 


One 

.. 3i . 
13 . 
26 


10 

11 

6 

% 


Three + 


Children 

6-12 Years Old 






• 


• 




No Answer 


None 


One 


Two 


Three 


1. 


3 


48 . 


28 


17 


. 3 


2. 


2 


66 


28 


2 


2 


. 3. 

13-18 Years Old 


6 


56 


20 


18 




!• 


7 


66 


14 


10 


3 


2. 


2 


. 60 


’ 13 


21 


4 


3, 


6 


■ 65 


.15 


12 


3 



V 
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19 Years Older' 



‘ ■ .1. 


3 


79 


7 




7 3 




2. 


■ • ^ 


79 


13 




2 4 




2. 


6 

*• 


70 


.IS 




6 




Residence 
















No Answer. 


Venice Santa Monica 


West L.A._ 


Valley. 


1. 


0 ; 


3 


3 




76 


17 


2. 


0 


17 


6 


• 


60 


17 




3 


. ‘ . 18..... 


12.... 


* 


-4.1. 


^2.6„. 


Volunteer E:<perience 






» m •• — • • •• 


^ • 




• 


No Answer One Yr t 


Tc^o Yrs , 


Three Yrs. /Mo re 


\ 


1. .. 


10 


38 


14 




'38 


2. 


28 


26 


28 


- 


23 




3. 


26 


2.6 


24 .. 




24 


T 


Vonhhs in Pacific Community_ 


Center 






- 




_ 


None 


lr6 


7~11 


13-18 


19-Hbre 




1. 


0 


21 


24 


14 


SI ’ 


, 


2. 


4‘ 

• 


53. 


8 


34 

• 


- P 


• 


3. 


3 


62. 


35 


0 


0 . 
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Discussioh: Demo?;raphic Findin 



2S 



one of ^ ^* 2 *: was learned? First, 

TjoQ =/.■-. persons wno applied for a position as a Family A?ent 

two year^pro»rar^^"fn^\l^^*^ position during the last six months of the 

for one out. of five persons who had ever applied 

for sucn a position had also been trained and served during the twrveL 
period. We consider thsf n 9fi^' r wuLiu^, tne two year 

indicative nf t-ho ^ ^ ^ program such as this is 

■ in the comity '*ich continue to reside 

in tne coammity. In ocher worns, we might expect that a prooram such 

• for fLuv I“eLf replacements . 

a-nni'h * ' ^ the program for whatever reason: or to take 

^ to this could be initiated 

In ™ ^ ^ locality by drawing upon the same existing manpower resources 

""“suage. there seems to be a lot of wor^n'siSlartr 
ssful at Family Agents who live in the community at 

s:sr “ »-•- 

...„ t. .'SiS t, 

common sense. For. instance, age, locality of residence L' SpHc^ts 
■education, and socio-economic status of persons entering the^program at 

who initiated the project. characteristics of tnose persons 

• With reference to criteria for selection, we think we hnvn 

plmir^! difference between peteons who beLmf 

Family Agents and continue to serve as Family Agents and annliVant-o 

: r S.~. « 

e«.een tne ages of 26 and 40 or somewhat older, but not SOyears of -oo 

L moL^ "hote interesfirthe prolfa; 

fLmV^ir° f residence. She has graduated 

. from college, has served as. a volunteer in three or more oroSifateonf 

and tends to persist in what she sets out to do. These clS“teSteL 

diSctLr r with or looking for a person with energyrgoal 

responsibility, who has com.Pleted her^ducation 
thf "a “iteria are surges tivfon 

to find the other, because wl may expect 

comjiex. population of any great metropoliS^ 
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Suinmar3^ 

^ Ox 322 applicants for Family Agents positions, 87 received, 

training, and 68 were placed as Family Agents, Forty were still Family 
Agents at che end of the project. Considering both manpower for a Family 
Agent Program and criteria for success in the program, we conclude that 
there is a sufficient number of educated, energetic and mature women 
within the city and its suburbs to replicate the manpower for a Family 
Agent Program many times over. One of every five applicants may be 
expected to become a Family Agent and one of every eight applicants may 
be expected to maintain that role after training for twelve months or 
more. 
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Personality Characteristics of Family Ap.ents, 

(jJhat a/LZ thz poMonaZUij and n.ztatzd ckoAactViUticA> 

\ ol fo}/vU.ij Ageyitii? 

Did tkz 6a^LZzyUnQy/i0czdui/cZ6 u^zd loXtfi FatrUZi/ Agznts. 

KQ^ixtt h\ anif gzne/LoZ pz^onatUfj tijpz^, and u)a& It 
z{{zdit\)z in olirivinating g/io6'Stij abnomaZ candidates? . 

To r.ake these determinations j a number of scales V7ere administered 
to both the v/orlcing Agents and to a control group of unselected volunteers 
doing similar work in another poverty area. The scales administered 
included the the IpATj an aptitude questionnaire, a specially 

developed questionnaire, • and the Tompkins Polarity Scale, 



mr ■ 









4 ^' 




In spite of the fact that confidentiality of test information v;as 
guaranteed, there v:as some. resistance on the part of some of the v/omen toward 
taking these tests for tv70 'reasons. First some of the scales were intro- 
duced after the workers were on the job, and they did not feel that the 
research V7as related to their V7ork, Second, the scales were administered 
at the height of the public discussion about the use of personality tests 
for purposes of screening personnel. Questions V7ere raised as to ’whether 
these tests V7ere an invasion of privacy and civil liberties. There was 
the general feeling among many of the minority group v 7 orkers that tests 
tended to discriminate against their members. Despite interpretations of 
the psychologist, some women refused to take the tests. However, a 
sufficie^'it number of women in both groups acceptably completed, the MMPI 
for us to report on the data, 

Mzthod, The I'2'IPI was administered to 37 Family Agents and 20 
unselected, unreimbursed volunteer case aides of similar socio-economic 
backgrounds in another poverty area program. The clinical psychologist 
then reported brief interpretations on an individual basis to each, woman 
if requested. All of the scales were utilized in this interpretation. 

Three types of analysis were done: 






A, An analysis was made from the profiles derived from 
the total MMPI Scales, 




B, An analysis was made of the two Grace Scales on 
Dominance and Social Responsibility,^ 




yf 




C, A further attempt was made to develop si:-: sub-scales 
from the Mi'lPI which might be used to determine the customary 
style or approach V7hich Family Agents used in their work V 7 ith 
the poor. The analysis of these scales was made under the 
direction of the research director, and the method used was to 
score the MMPI’s in six major directions of inte’»*'' 






^GRACE, Harry, Vominoiicz and SociaZ ResponSibiZittj ScaZz^ 
tkz MWPI, Unpublished, 1986, 




o 
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!• Interest in inventing things . ‘ 

, 2# Interest in producing things * 

* ♦ 

3« -Interest* in influencing other people 

* 

4.‘ Interest in being of service to other people 

5# Interest in taking a logical view toward the 
‘ world, and 

6#' ‘ Interest in originating ideas# 

These six scales were then analyzed and only those items used 
which discriminated high scorers from low scorers. Each 
Individual MMPI was then rescored against the item analysis and 
Family Agents were compared with the control group# These 
results are- reported in the next section# 

Findings t 




■ f 



/ 



hUiivLQ^ota MaUipfmZc PzuonatUij Immtohj (HIMPI)# After 
scoring, the MMPI profiles, identified only by -code, were given to the 
clinical psychologist for "blind” interpretation and sorting. IThen 
dichotoraized into probably abnormal" and "probably normal" groups, only 
m of the control group fell into the "probably normal" category, while 
95X of the Family Agents were classified as "probably normal". 



: C-Qt^trol N Family Agents 



Clearly A.bnormal and 8 40X 

Probably Abnormal 



Clearly Normal and 




« * 


#* 




Probably Normal 

« 


12 


60% 


35, 


95% 


When trichotomized, 
groups still held: 


this 


. 0 

same relationship between the 
1 


* 


N 


Control 


■ N 


Family Acents 


Clearly Abnormal and 


8 , 


. 40% 


. 2 


5Z 


Probably Abnormal 








Broadly Normal 


8 


40% ' 


21 


55% 


Clearly Normal and 
Probably Normal 


4 


o 

CM 


15 


39% 
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After evaip.ining the profiles^ the clinical psycholo'^'ist 
reported thats . ® . 

/t 

CZtaAlijf thoJie. ^ a (Ugkd/L pzAczyitage. oi abnomaZ 
type^ hi tko. MoZiintadK coyitAot g^oup and a toviox poAcdn- 
hcgd o{^ YLOHxtiCLt hjpdi) h/i hah g/ioiipt A 6 a g^oup aocapcutir 
6 on, the. typoJi oi abno^&aatUldS ant aJUo dlHoAd'ot, Tkd 
xJobxnXdQA g/LOup . . . tdncU to bd hij 6 tdnldol and hay - 
tkd Vmlty kgdntf> kavd mo^d td'otd, ang/uy and A.dbdlUotu 
pdoptdf 06 Wdtt oA pdoptd t/)ko 6koL0 rao^id dhc/Ldtlont 



The only statistically significant group differences from 
the norm were in the Hy (Hypochondriasis) Score ^ in which the control • 
group oCOj.ed higner^ and the Si (Social Relations) Score » in which the 
Family Agents scored lower than the norm.. 



r/ie P«'4KMce an4 SocIeX UupoM^ltUy ScaZzi. ihese scales 
ndicated no .signincant difference within either scale ^ though the 

U° on doainanoe and lower on social 

respoi.Sj.bility than the control ?»roiin of •^ro^tlr,^Qo-^c u,,*. 



.1- ; wii uu;.ii,uciuce auQ loweT On social 

respo.,s.bility than the control group of volunteers, but neither of these 

significance. On the other hand, when the doainance and social 



approached 

responsibilitfslIIeT;;rei;^^^^^^^^ 

sttSnftS- 



^ control group scored low in dominance but hi'^h i-. soc'al 

usponsioi ityj> and the Family Agents scored more frequently hi<>h in 
dominance regardless of their social responsibility sLre. 



Dominance 



High 



Low 



. Social Respons ibi li ty. 

Control Agents Control 



30 

24 



> 

> 



17 

22 



35 

11 



> • 17 
< . 44 



Discussion: 

- 1T"I I f I I - 1 

, findings that the Fanily Agents are less involved with 

hypocnrondriacal problems than the oontrol.may be related to the fact 

do thrconSl grLir^ ^^^‘^‘^“tion to their relationships ,rith things than 

esi that the Agents tend to avoid social relations 

tale) mo.e tnan do tne volunteers requires soma explanation. The 
i.~n^ in tnis scale are loaded in the. direction of general se^-vices to 
people on. a continuing basis. Though the Agents scLed low in fteL 

relationships, more than 2/3 of them scored hi-h in 
social responsibility on the Grace Scale of , Dominance and Social Risponsi- 
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i"f°s:r^-^tion that the Family Agents as a 
g.oup tended .o be more rebellious, might lead to the assumption that 

bein^ of‘“p motivated toward changing society, and saw^the ^le of 
» mg or service to people as a Keans towards this goal. 

co-ao f data in personality characteristics 

c ... .. f.,on th^ Domxnance and Social Responsibility Scales on the MMPI, 

« ^ • 

2/3 o-= dimension as indicated in Table shows that 

. ^ ■■ ‘‘■t* — y Agents wno were low in dominance vjere also low in 

A°ent- the highly dominant Family 

1 ^-f ^ responsibility as are the control grouo 

wnere.tne split is exactly 50/50. ^ ‘ 

, , . , Fcmily Agents appear to be moie indenendent in the-^'r 

bftSrfa^l/'’^" people While the control groups seems more i;fluenced 
.by their feelings of social responsibility than their feelings of 

a°rieot^inu3'^‘^/\'^"-^f*'^’^''‘“ binding that "the Family Agents 

toward1h^world!° a logical or dogmatic viewpoint 

Conclusions : 

/ 

„ w ^®tiily Agents do, in fact, coma from the same t^eneral 

b?att^“utS differences found must 

bo ai_...buted to ^he recruitment, selection or training procedures. 



interview 



an 



lu would appear that the screening procedure, essentially 
i« • effective in selecting an almost entirely 

, • ...J... aue moi.e oi the hysterical types of personal -J ties qnd 

dLSeef people!" rebellious, though gi^eraliy 

concern control group and the Family Agents were showing their 

co..ce.n wiuh tea welrare of others in their, work. Hoi-raver, there was a 
_i,n_Lio=n _y greater likelihood that the Family Agents would show an 

■ ■ao!!?n dominaLe^^ithou! biinries! 

gu^2hc/f!!?°nr ;■ ^e distin^. 

w!iwk-:'“ tore, concerned 

‘ o -n -nput, Oi rneir energies- and attitudes. X 7 hile the vo'^untc'^rq 
were more concerned with having a social outlet. vo*untc_rs 

„= 'f'®“ assessment of the personalities of the Family Aoents 

s compared witn tne tediniques of intervention employed by them, there ' 
were several interesting findings. * ^ y cn^re 

1 ? -1 A describing the personality characteristics of the 

Family ..gents ineicated that they were interested in making an investment 
01 taeir energies and attitudes in their work. However, the over^he!;- 
-ng techiiqua used by the Femaly Agents was the non-assertive one of 
advising and suggesting. Almost regardless of the problem area, the 
Ageni respoac.ec to tne requests of the family by making suggestions 
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rather than by ordering or directing. Not only did they see thercselves ■ 
in the role of “knov;ledgeable helper" or "friend", but they primarily 
used the techniques appropriate to this role, 

f . , • . 

The techniques least frequently used were diagnosing, conduct- 
ing therapy, setting herself as a' role model, and ordering or directing 
the family. All of these techniques vjould require that the Fairdly Agent' 
assert herself or her values on the family, and were opposite to the 
style V7hich the agents used in working V7ith these families. 

However, the "rebelliousness" described by the psychometric 
data tended to appear in -the Family Agent* s relations with the agencies 
and institutions in which they intervened on behalf of their families,- • 
Here the "discretion" was also apparent, in that their intervention was 
largely effective and the agency personnel responded cooperatively. 

Thus the Family -Agents were able to shox 7 great flexibility 
in their style: they confined the attitudinal input to their agency 

relations and were alm.ost entirely non-assertive V7ith their families. 
Perhaps, the role of the Family Agent, as defined in training and as 
maintained , in supervision, tended to make these v?omen restrain what 
might naturally have been more directive and assertive techniques. It 
is also possible that these more assertive techniques might be effective 
in dealing with some problem areas such as home making and budgeting, 
and in V7orking with client motivation. 

From the personality data, these v7omen were judged to be 
highly . -ndependento Ifnen we compare this with how they functioned, we' 
find that they worked with a great deal of autonomy, required little 
supervision, and spent little time in social contacts with other staff. 
Further, they clearly enjoyed the autonomy, since nearly all indicated 
that they intended to continue with this kind of V7ork, 
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(.OVERALL CONCLUSIONS 



From the total study we conclude that the use of part-time 
staff can provide both an untapped source of manpower in a field where 
there are professional shortages, and offer a type of service needed 
and accepted by low- income families. 

The LIANPOWER .findings indicate that there is a wide and 
continuing availability of college-trained women willing to work for 
$2.00 an hour. 

Screening through interviews can be effective in eliminating’, 
grossly abnormal personality types, and in selecting those who have 
desired personality traits. 

The women most likely to remain in the program are those who: 

have graduated from college 
are over 26 but under 50 
are currently married 
have school age children 

have had three or more previous volxmteer experiences 
are paid rather than volunteer,*'' 
are not dependent upon the pay as a prime source .of 
support. * 

In the PROGRAM evaluation, it was found that such women can 
be trained to provide fragments of social service jobs, and to work 
effectively under minimum supervision. 

Tliey are able to work with low-income, multi-problem families 
in an interracial neighborhood, and are accepted by these families. 

These families display a wide variety of family styles and 
problems, which are not primarily related to*their ethnic group menibeif- 
ship. 



The staff recruited, selected, and trained in the way done in 
this program see themselves primarily as "helpmates" to provide the 
services requested by the families. 

Although they use essentially non-assertive techniques with 
the families, they do defend and intervene with the agencies and institu- 
tions on behalf of the families, while still maintaining a good working 
relationship with these agencies. 

Finally, .in addition to providing direct services to the . 
families, this kind of personnel can be instrumental in attracting and 
helping to develop additional services in the community. 



These findings are the results of the overall manpower study in volume I 
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The Neumeyer Foundation, a privately-endowed philanthropic organization concerned with human 
problems, has developed a Professional Service Corps to bring community services and self-help pro- 
grams to the people who live in the West Venice-Ocean Park area, one of Los Angeles county’s prime 
po'^erty areas, as defined by the Welfare Planning Council. 



€ 



Broadly defined, the professional Service Corps of the Neumeyer Foundation proposes a multi- 
faceted program for all age groups in the West Venice-Ocean Park area, from activities for pre-schoolers 
to adult literacy classes. Its staff works with families, with youth groups, in employment and job 
training activities, in community development and in remedial and preschool educational activities. 



^ The project was planned in cooperation with various agencies, professionals, and representatives 
^ of die population and works closely with them. It deals with the total person, his family, and his neigh- 
^ borhood instead of adopting the traditional problem-centered approach that often confuses the individual 
who doesn’t know which agency can help him with \^^ich of his problems. 





Members of the Professional Service Corps are not volunteers. They are university-educated women 
with school-age children (who held professional positions before beginning their families), semi-retired 
men and women and college students. They are only available for part-time community services and 
receive two dollars an hour, to help defray transportation and baby-sitting expenses. They include 
former teachers, social workers, psychologists, nurses, lawyers, community leaders, and representatives 
of other professions. Since programs to combat poverty will increase the need for trained personnel 
in the helping professions, and there is already a shortage of such people available for full-time ser- 
vice, one of the goals of the Neumeyer Foundation is to demonstrate the feasibility of using these 
retrainable, highly skilled people for part-time services. They represent a virtually untapped resource 
in the labor market and can ease the burden on overtaxed case workers in social welfare agencies so 
these scarce professionals can utilize their time more effectively. 



Perhaps the most crucial member of the Professional Service Corps team is the Family Agent, 
^ T who is usually a woman with school-age children of her own. Her job represents a new approach to 
providing direct services for a family in need of human contact. The Family Agents work under the 
direct supervision of the Bureau of Public Assistance or the Juvenile Probation Department, with 
£ families referred to them by these two agencies when case workers recommend more intensive help 
than they themselves can allocate. Training sessions for Family Agents are offered jointly by these 
agencies, faculty members from the University of Southern California, U.C.L.A. and members of the 
Neumeyer Foundation staff. 




The Family Agent, familiar with the resources of the community, may work 10 to 15 hours a week, 
with two to five families. She is a member of a team of four, each of whom are working with different 
families. At least one member of each team is a former case worker; and at least one is a former teacher. 
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The teams meet regularly with a case work supervisor who is in continuous contact with the referring 
agency, ^e also works closely with other members of the Professional Service Corps to provide a 
variety of services for the families. One child may be referred to a youth grciip supervised by the 
Neumeyer Foundation; another may be directed to the Youth Employment and Job Training Program. 

ere is a Pregnant teen-age girl in the family, she may be counseled by another member of the Neu- 
meyer team. The Family Agent may recommend tutorial services for a student needir^g remedial help- 
she may attend school conferences with a mother fearful of anyone in a position of authority; she may 
help organize a family’s budget, read to a pre-schooler, or direct the family to medical and dental ser- 
vices. She is, in effect, a friend who knows her way around our culture. She aims to teach the members 

6f the family to ^‘stand on their own feet” and to prepare them to accept the responsibilities of first- 
class citizenship. 

In conjunction with the California State Department of Employment, the Professional Service Corps 
is now developing job orientation, training and placement services. One of the objectives of the job 
orientation project is to prepare 16-21-year-olds for good work experiences and more positive self- 
images. The more worthwhile a person feels in a job situation, the more likely he is to become a pro- 
ductive, self-supporting citizen and a member of a group to help others in the community. Job orienta- 
tion sessions will cover such topics as how to dress and behave during a job interview and how to 

fill out job application and withholding tax forms using methods of group guidance and programmed 
instruction. 
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Development of new sources of employment is a significant phase of the Neumeyer Foundation’s 
program. Service-connected retail businesses, such as small appliance and toy repair shops, and on-the-- 
job-training workshops in various operational phases of retail business are being planned. Training for 
work with the handicapped and elderly, as well as other job resources, will be developed as the pro- 
gram expands. 



The Neumeyer Foundation’s planned remedial education and literacy programs are designed to 
supplement public school services for adult illiterates, school dropouts, children with special remedial 
needs, and pregnant teen-age girls. Members of the Professional Service Corps are developing a pre- 
school program to prepare the young children from this, culturally-impoverished area to function sue- ' 
cessfully in the public schools. Young women from the communi^ will be included on the staff of 
these pre-schools, thus learning positive child-rearing concepts and giving a higher ratio of teachers 
to children than is usually possible in a nursery school situation. Activities for teen-age youths are 
already in progress, and more clubs and programs will be started as needs arise and personnel become 
available. There is an immediate need for men to work with boys’ clubs. Four groups for teen-age 
girls are meeting regularly, and two more for sixth graders are ready to begin. One Venice high school 
group was specifically organized to encourage potential drop-outs to remain in school. The success 
of this club, and school statistics, indicate a need for 15-20 of such groups. 
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A neighborhood law firm, functioning in cooperation with the Legal Aid Society and the local 
Bar Association, is being organized to bring very low cost legal services to the families of the com- 
munity. Legal counsel has already been made available to families in the Family Agent program. 



The training and orientation programs developed by the Neumeyer Foundation for its Professional 
Service Corps are applicable to the personnel needs of other anti-poverty programs throughout the 
nation, as indicated by the number of requests for detailed program data the Foundation receives. 
These programr> are being made available to other communities as rapidly as possible. The Office of 
Economic Opportunity has already requested permission to distribute copies of our plan to other com- 
munities. 



Local agencies directly active in various aspects of the project include the Ocean Park Com- 
munity Center, the local offices of the County Probation, Department, the County Bureau of Public 
Assistance, the State Employment Department, Family Service of Santa Monica, the Neighborhood 
Youth Association and the School for Nursery Years. 



u 



The Neumeyer Foundation was founded by Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. Neumeyer. Mr. Neumeyer’s busi- 
ess interests are in the savings and loan, banking, and title insurance industries, and the Founda- 
on is based in Nevada, where the Neumeyers reside. 



Inquiries about the Professional Service Corps may be directed to its offices at 1324 Pacific 
Avenue, Venice (EXbrook 2:2729) or at .405 North Bedford Drive, Beverly Hills (CRestview 4-iE738). 



A DEMONSTRATION PROJECT OF THE NEUMEYER FOUNDATION 



,»^rving Lazar, Ph.D., Exeeulive Director 



'! 



1 ATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL/ C.H. HardinBranch.M.D., UmWsi7y o/U/aA, Sa//Lai;<Ci/y, lif«WMurrayBowen,M.D.,G<orj</own Uniotrsily, Washington, D.C, 
Ernest Drenick, M.D., University of California, Los Angeles, California / Albert Feldman, Ph.D., Welfare Planning Council, Los Angeles, California / Judd Marmor, M.D., Beverly Hills, 
^ California/ Lee Meyerson, Ph.D.,/n zona State University, Tempe,ArUona / Gardner Murphy, Ph.D., The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas / Henry Platt, Ph.D., The Devereaux 
^^oundation, Dtion, Pennsylvania / Frank Rafferty, M.D., University of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland / Kcrmit Ryan, M.D., Special Childrens Clinic, Las Vegas, Nevada / Norbert 
^^^3chlei, Assistant Attorney General, Washington, D. C. / John Shelton, Ph.D., University of California, Los Angeles, California / Warren T. Vaughan, Jr.,M.D., San Mateo, Culifornia 
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ENROLLMENT APPLICATION 

NAME TELEPHONE SEX 

ADDRESS 

MARRIED SINGLE AGE CHILDREN NUMBER 

— — — “TErir“ 

AGESp MALE CHILDREN AGES, FEMALE CHILDREN _ 

SPOUSE’S OCCUPATION 

EMERGENCY ADDRESS § TELEPHONE 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND? 

DEGREE 

UNIVERSITY YEAR MAJOR _ 

OTHER TECHNICAL TRAINING: 



WORK EXPERIENCE? 



M V 

M V 

M X 
M V 



^ V 
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VOLUNTEER EXPERIENCE? 



PRIMARY VOCATIONAL INTERESTS? 




SIGNATURE DATE 
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. POLICY MEMORANDA 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICE CORPS 
1324 PACIFIC AVENUE 
VENICE, CALIFORNIA 



JANUARY 3, 1966 



WiCIES RELATING TO PART-TIME EMPLOYEES 



1. THE $2,00 AN HOUR COMPENSATION IS ESSENTIALLY A REIMBURSEMENT 
FOR CUT-OF-POCKET EXPENSES AND IS MEANT TO COVER SUCH EXPENSES 
AS G.AS MILEAGE, PARKING FEES AND TELEPHONE CALLS. 

2. REIMBURSEMENT BEGINS AFTER THE INITIAL TRAINING PERIOD. 



: 3. COMPENSATION COVERS TIME SPENT WITH THE CLIENT; TIME SPENT 

HLEPHONING AND CONTACTING OR CONSULTING WITH AGENCIES OR 
REFERRAL SOURCES; TIME AT MONTHLY MEETINGS OR IN CONFERENCE 
WITH SUPERVISOR. IT DOES NOT COVER TIME SPENT IN TRAVEL TO 
i AND FROM THE CLIENT OR MEETING. 



^ V 

>C>'' 



4. AS A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION, THE NEUMEYER FOUNDATION IS NOT 

ELIGIBLE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 



EMPLOYEES ARE COVERED BY WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

NO PROVISION IS MADE FOR PAID VACATION, HOLIDAY OR SICK LEAVE 
TIME. 
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Code 



iao^loyees Name ' 


Position ' 


Address 


Program 


Telephone 


Supervisor 


Social Security Number - Number of 
Dependents 


Rate of Pay per (hour, month) 


Budget Allocation 


Date of RiT 5 )loyment 
ffours, Pays of Week 



JOB DESCRIPTIONS 



ACCEPTANCE REQUIREMENTS s 



JSiployee^s Signature 


Verified Bys 



MANPOWER UTILIZATION PROJECT 



Pacific Comraunity Center 
1324 Pacific Avenue 
Venice p California 



EX 2-2729 
GR 3-0071 
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MONTH: 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Id 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 



























NAME: 



TOTAL HOURS: 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
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INCOME AND EDUCATION IN VENICE-SANTA MONICA AND LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND LEVEL OF SKILL 
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SOME ASPECTS OF HOUSING IN VENICE AS COMPARED TO 
NORTH SANTA MONICA AND LOS ANGELES COUNTY* 




% RENTER OCCUPIED HOUSING 



> • • 



'• ♦*• • * 



% MORE THAN ONE PERSON PER ROOM 



mrfj 



IL 



% DETERIORATING OR DELAPIDATED 
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Each Family Agent was given a Resource Director containing a 
listing of agencies and resoumces^ with addresses, telephone numbers 
and the name of the person to contact for assistance and referrals* This 
is not reproduced here, because it is pertinent only to the area* However, 
the directory Included a listing of: 

All Cooperating Agencies, including 

The Bureau of Public Assistance 
The Probation Department 

All Legal and Governmental Agencies , including 

The City Councilman 
Congressman 
Public Defender 
Housing Authority 
Police Department 
Municipal Courts 
Social Security Offices 

Employment Services 

Schools . including 

All elementary, junior hl^ and high schools, both 
public and private 

Libraries 



Day Care Centers 



Parks and Recreation Facilities 

Group Recreation Agencies Qnd Youth Serving Organizations 
Medical Services * including 

Inpatient and outpatient, and visiting nurse programs 
Mental Health , counseling and guidance services 
Sources of Financial Assistance 



o 

ERIC 



•* •' 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 



AGENCY REFERRAL FORM 



REFERRING AGENCY: 

FAMILY: Names and Ages of Family Members: 



ADDRESS: 

DATE FIRST CONTACTED BY YOUR AGENCY: 
OTHER AGENCIES WORKING WITH FAMILY: 

SlMtARY OF CASE: 



\ 



IMMEDIATE NEEDS: 



✓ 

Family Agent Assigned: 



CORPS 



DATE: 



TELEPHONE: 



Reterred By: 
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AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
COST SCHEDULE FOR FAMILY BUDGET UNITS 

















NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

PLUS $5 PER CHILD FOR 
EACH ADDITIONAL CHILD 



AMOUNT 

$145 

158 

215 

256 

291 

320 

343 

360 

372 






J 



i raining mc - lo 



t 



S 



-V- 



CflllDREN LIVING IN FAMILY GRCUJ>S 
ITEMZED COST SCHBLUIE - KON'IHLY ALLCN.YCB 

AID TO FAIuLIES WITH DEPENDENT aillDKEN 



O- 

JK 



' * P* 
'M. J 



's 

X > 



' I 



' V 



■: i 

I s. ^ 



IJ 



»-T 

u 






4 J 



> > 



^ j 

i 






AQB. Groups 




IKDIVIDU/a ALLCaViCES PER LSNIH 
1 




FOOD 


CLOTHING 


PERSONAL 

NBEiDS 

1 . ; 


RECREA- 

TION 


im'SPOR- 

TATION 


TOTAL 


ADDTT FSf«iE; 
ADULT f5AI..B 
(incapacitated) : 

§ GI1<L lS-17 yrs. 


$26.50 


$ 9. SO. 


$ 2.00 


$ 1.70 


$ 1.00 


$40.70 


ADULT MAXB (not 
incapacitated) ; 
§ BOY 13-17 yrs. 


32.45 


10.80 


1.85 ■ 


.90 


1.00 


47.00 


CHILD 7-12 yrs. 


23.80 


8.00 


1.25 . 


.50 


1.00 


34.55 


INFANT and 
a:iLD 1-6 yrs. 


16.95 

1 


6.15 


.75 


•» 


1.00 


24.85 



MONH-ILY ALLOWANCES FOR FAf-SLY BUDGET UNIT 



F. B. U. SIZE 


2 


4 


6 


8 

• 


10 


KOUSHLOLD 

OPERATIONS 


$ 7.60 


$10.40 


$13.60 


$16,30 


$18.95 


EDUCATION and 
INCIDENTALS 


2.00 


2.50 


3.00 


3.50 


4.00 


UTILITIES * 


9.60 


10.10 


10.65 


11,00 


11.00 


KCU3ING 


46.00 


51.00 


56.00 


59.00 


62.00 


INTEMTIENT 

NEEDS 


2.50 

1 


4.00 

! ^ ^ ^ 


5.50 

jn a A. .t. _ . 1 l._ 


7.00 


8.50 


70T/\IJS 


$67. 70 


$78.00 


1 

$88. 75 


i . 

• ^ ' 

t 

j $95.80 
\ 


$104.45 



^•Lighting 5 appliances > refrigeration; cooRino;, water heating; Space heating; 
V/ater; Garbage removal; Seiner charge. 



f 



0 



Economic and Jowlh Opportunities Agen(».y 
of Greater Los Angeles 



Agency Case No', 
cases numbered) 



INDIVIDUAL DATA SHEET 
“(General Version) 



(For EYOA use) 



is form is to be filled out by an IntervieA^er . VJrite the number of the correct ansver in 
'iitte sauare provided. Write "DK" if applicant does not know ans^^er,^^or "DNA" if question does 
not anply. Complete all questions vith either an answer number, a DK or -a DM ■. 



Si'y 

1. PROGWi NAIv-S 



y . A AGENCY NAYli; 

■'ij 



j » 



Ij 






DATE OF INU'EIWIEVJ 








(Month) (Day) (Year) 


NAME OF APPLICANT 




• 


(Last) 


(First) ‘ 


(Initial) 


ADDRESS OF APPLICANT 




(Number) 


(Street) 


(AptT) 


(City) 




"(Phone No.) 


1 1 AGE (in years 


) TO NTABSST 


BIRTHDAY 


Q SEX 1-Male 


2- Female 





D 




O'D RACE/ETHNIC group 

‘ 1-White 4-Oriental 

2- Negro 5-Other 

5- Mex i can- Amer i can 

7. Q MARITAL STATUS 
"" .1- Single 4- Divorced 

?.-Married 5-Widowed 

3- Separated 

'W* [ I highest school grade completed 

[j WORK STATUS OF APPLICANT 

1- Working 5-Disabled 

2- Looking for work 6-Housewife 

' 3-Not looking for work 7-Student 

4- Temporarily laid off 8- Other 

t\ USUAL OCCUPATION OF APPLICANT 




ijSsHVIEWER' S C0»EHTS 



11. Q K®®® OJ' persons IM APPLICANT’S 

FAMILY. (Include Parents, Brothers, 
Sisters, Applicant’s Wife or Husband, 
and Applicant’ s Children) 

12. [j HEAD OF FAMILY 

1- Applicant 4-Miale Guardian 

2- Father 5-^®'*^^!® Guardian 

3- Mother 6- Other 

13. Q yORK STATUS OF HEAD 01’ FAMILY 

(if other than Applicant) 

1 - Working 5 -Sick 

2- Looking for work 6- Disabled 

3- Not looking for work 7-Kousewife 

4- Temporarily laid off 8- Other 

14. USUAL OCCUPATION OF READ OF FAMILY 
(If other than Applicant) 



1^ , FAMILY OWNS OR IS BUYING KOi^lE 

1- Yes 2-No 

3.6. □ FAMILY RECEIVES WELFARE ASSISTANCE 
*1-Yes 2- No 

17 . ri FAMILY LIVES IN PUBLIC HOUSING 

. 1-Yes 2-No 

18. n MONTHLY RENT OR H0>S PAYMENTS 

^ l-$30 to 49 90 to 109 

2- 50 to 69 5-liO to 129 

3- 70 to 89 6-Above I30 

19. I j ESTliyiATED MONTHLY FAJilLY INCOME 

’ ^ 1-Below $100' 5-325 to 399 

2- 100 to 174 6-400 to 499 

3- 175 to 249 

4- 250 to 324 



7- 500 to 599 

8- Above 600 
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. 'i • 











NAME 

M3NTH, YEAR 

MONTHLY REPORT 

REFERRING AGENCY: 

NAME OF FAMILY: 

OONTACTS MADE (Dates p Hours) : 



TOTAL HOURS 

SIM^ OF CONTACTS WITH FAMILY: 



I 






REFERRALS MADE TO COMMUNITY RESOURCES: 
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INTRA-CENTER REFERRAL 

PACIFIC OO^MJN^Y CENTER 
Neumeyer Foundation Demonstration Project 

Program Referred From: ' Date: 

Program Referred To: Ref* By: 

Name of Referral: 

t 

Address: Phone 

Immediate Needs: 



Family Background (List Names § Ages of Family Members) : 




Other Center Programs Involved: 
Other Agencies Working with Family: 



Summary of Case: 



Date of Family's First Contact with Center: 
Disposition: 



Orig* - Supervisor of Program Referred To 
1 cc* - Referring Worker's Supervisor 
1 cc* - Project Administrator 



Referrif'g Supervisor 



1 



I 



t 



z 

z 







>€> 



>t>' 



^*- 



-< .X 

'H5K 



I 



^ « 



i 




•"1 1 









»> .' 




2 

? 
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TERMINATION REPORTS 

(For All Supervisors, To Be Filled Out on Clients and Staff) 

Nam e Progra m 

Address Termination Date 

Other Surname in Family: - 

Reason for Termination: 



SiQ)ervisor: Worker: 

1 copy to file 

1 copy to original referring supervisor (if any) , or 
bookkeeper if staff. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FAMILY AGENTS 
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4. 



5. 

6 . 



10 . 

11. 



KlSjcJf'a.'Sg Sa*,STStg “?-• * *> “=•' » 

and available, ^ ^ ® ^ neededg wanted, 



2 . 

3. 







p'55.gS'i5'’to^*S.!’ “ '^ “•>*■« ttp f»uyp 



Meet all members of the family as soon as possible. 



the doctor, library olavaJJ^imS^^® *? errands; take children to 
school work. PWground or youth groifl); help children with 



'* f^d%‘Sti™ aSrtitrltS «^-<“tures of money, marketing. 



J^^af ^ °f ™>ther and children in 



community a^^thin'^e\aMer*^co**'”^^^^*'i’^^^ ***® immediate 
aid. TOdical services. However, r^t^ife?”ieM^o^“th’^^ 
agencies or psychiatric resourc^ withL"te"cSir-JiS sJlrv^sT"" 



dtvll^f q^Sl^; problems take years to 



The decision to give home phone numbers to th#a 

emergency is left ud to tb^ families m case of 

do give their home^unfcers and^nly aVe^^fL^®"**^ 

called for other than rIS ^r^^! "«'* 



I^un^tiS^^'a^^^SffiS of EwSc"y ^ Neumeyer 
Utilize professional workers on a nart t?niA w?^ * designed to expand and bette 
worker, but part of a team offerLf fvS^f : «°l«®d 

If qwstions arise dealing with agencies ci^flntc wittin the community, 

not hesitate to check baj wiS yfuf s^erSsof ' " satisfaction, L 



DO NOTj GiTC money or pay bills for the family. 
Sign or co-sign on any documents. ^ 



THIS PROJECT WAS SUPPORTED IN PART 



BY DEMO^STRATICN GRANTS FROM 
THE OFFICE OF ECO^C. . OPPORTUNITY 



The Neumeyer Foundation 
405 North Bedford Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 



March 1967 



